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PREFACE. 


The idea of writing a little Book on Ancient India first 
occurred to me whilst residing for a few years with my 
late husband in Calcutta. The interest we felt in the 
country and its inhabitants led us to study this subject 
in standard Eiuropean worksj but from day to day disco- 
veries were being made of coins, inscriptions, and mami- 
scripts, which quite changed the leading features of all 
extant histories, and at the same time translatiojjs from 
Eastern sources contiuually appeared, attracting English 
readers to tlidr study. Since that period the ‘ludisclie 
Alterthumskunde’ of Professor Lassen has brought under 
rcriew the researches of the present age in Indian Archaso- 
logy ; but wlulst voluminous in facta and rich in scientific 
analysis, his volumes offer no specimens or translations of 
the ancient literature of India, the charm of which has 
induced some of the first European' scholars to devote 
their li> cs to its study and elucidation. IVheu therefore, 
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after au mten-al of many years, I recurred to the stuchrs 
which 1 had formerly sliarctl with Sir Sjieir, I did not 
attempt to translate Lassm’s Work, but aimed rather at 
making generally known whateicr had been most attrac- 
tive to myself, hoping thus to diffuse the interest I felt, 
and notify the sources from which further information 
might be drawn. 

In fulfilling tins design many friends hat e assisted me ; 
and although I can mention here but few of those friends, 1 
trust that all will believe me thankful. From the Libraries 
of the Asiatic Society and the East India House I have 
been liberally supplied uith books for rcfei-cnce. To tlie 
kindness of Jlr. H. T. Prinsep, Dr. Roylc, and Mr. Norris 
I am indebtctl for encouragement and assistance in various 
ways} and for the laluahlc information, advice, and correc- 
tion irhich Professor Wiioon has most kindly given, I can 
but imperfectly express my thanks. 

My obligations to amateur artists are more obvious, and 
will he cjpecially acknowledged by all those who appre- 
ciate the sketches of my accomplished friend Mr. IVilliam 
Prinsep. 

■ Oloi<ci»(er_Terr<ttt, UyH* Patt, , 


c. s. 
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introduction; 


To tlie cftst tvloT«\/couDttj niae ejleniU, 

. . India, whose borders the widc.Oeftin bounds • ' 

On tlm the Sun, new rising from the main, 

\ Smiles pleased, and sheds Its rndiint benni." 

India, the land of gold and sunshine, has ever been 
regarded as a region of Romance. In tlie talcs of 
^ oiir childhood magiejans and jugglers move amid 
scenes oppressed by the luscious scents, gay ivith the 
flotvers, and sparkling witli the precious gems and fabrics of 
India. In the classic page, India is the mj'sterious botirn 
to which point the fabulous expeditions of Bacchus and 
Scsostris ; and when history cmeiges from jirimeval haze, 
«e sec India as the gorgeous eastern bountlarj' of Earth, 
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i^lierc'fftinccs enthroned on elephants offer tribute in solid 
gold. "Nor is there less romance in India’s natural history 
and geography ; in the golden, ant-lnlls of Herodotus, m 
the tree lie notes as shcltaing ten, thousand troops, or Ids 
rivers too wide for tlic eye to reach across. Romance is 
inherent in the ccmntiy, steeping even the science, meta- 
ph 5 'sics, and mythology of this nondcrfnl coimtrj' in its 
raiuboff-tinted hues. 

The name India is not that hy which U is known to it». 
own inhabitants, but is first met with in Herodotus and 
other Greek writers. It coracs ‘from the Sanskrit, S'lndhu, 
ocean. Jirst, the name was transferred from the ocean to 
tiic river, aiwl then, to the country' and the people hofder- 
mg the river, on the banks of which t)ie first Ilindn set- 
tlemcnts were made. Indus, Ind, or Sindh, therefore sig- 
nifies tlic riv cr and adjacent country forming the western 
l/oundary of India. Tlio Persians wrote the word with an 
11, hut the Greeks, omittcil the aspirate j and at present 
we u«c hotli fornis, only geographers and historians eon- 
rider it more correct to limit llijidiistau to tliat part of tlic 
country wliicii Hes'to the north of the VituUiya Sfomitains, 
and to apply the name of India to the country north and 
south, from the II iroalaya to C.ape Comorin. Tlic Arahi.ms, 
not aware that Siudh and Hind were the same word in 
different langii.-igcs’ thought tlicy were two descendants of 
Koah, who extended their scttlemcntH in this direction, and 
gave each his name to liw own respective territories.* 

To the north, India is Ixiundcd by tlio lliinalaya Monn- 
tahis, to the west hy the Inclu-H, ami to the east by t}jo 
iJrahmaputra, but not strictly, for some of the llpugal pro- 
• Lji'vn, ‘Itiilmlw Altmhuaifl'ujulp,' rc>l i. i>j>. 2, 3 
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vinces stretch beyond ; to the south it is a peninsula 
ting out into the ocean. This vast territory is exceedingly 
varied, and details of its physical features, inhabitants, and 
governments, vrould fumreh most interesting subjects for 
investigation j but a very slight skctcli is alone admissible 
at present, and, in making this, ire find it an assistance to 
separate India* into four sections. 

I. ThePnnjauh, Sindh, Il.T.3putana, Malwa, Guzerat, and 

the Nerbudda Hirer. , • ^ 

II. The.Pcninsnla. ' * ^ . 

III. Plains of the Gauges".- 

IV. Bengal. * . • . . ^ 

This must bo acknowledged t<vbc a soniewhat*arbitwy 

proceeding, but it has the advantage of introducing us, 
firstj to the. earliest haunts of the Sanskrit-spc.'ikcrs ; se- 
cond, to the coasts and forests earliest known to Hindu 
commerce and literature; thinl, to_ the scenes of most 
ancient Brahmanical celebrity; Jiud fourth, to the focus of 
modem British wealth and govemmenb . * ■. 

It might assist ns in remembering these divisions, if we 
imagined India sketched out as the rude" outline of a hu- 
man figure; such a figure as thatj'for instance, of Orion or 
Aldeharan, in the maps of the stars. The Himalaya Moun- 
tains would he the head; Sindh, Malwa, etc. would he a 
baie.right arm, with prcgccling ornaments and weapons; 
the Peninsula would give the bony legs, partially visible, 
as the Ghats of Southern India; the basin of the Ganges 
would represent smooth folds of drapeiy falling over the 
left aim ; and, lastly, Bengal, with the Gauges divided into 
many streams, would be the hand of our figure, with ex- 
tended fingers. 
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I. The PusjAun down to the Keehedda. 

■\Yc begin then M’ith the Pimjaub, the ijordcr-lantl be- 
tween Imlk and majiy-othcr countries ; as Imba ami As- 
syria, India anil Persia, India and Uactria, and, we may 
almost say, betirccu India and Tartary. At the present 
day it is occupied by nliordcr population, made up of many 
races, vrith a mixed rchgion, half Hindu and lialf Moham- 
medan. The name Punjaub comes from pimj, fi'C, and ab, 
waters, — five rivers flowing throngli this district. Ilcloir 
the Punjaub tbc five streams unite as the Indus, which flows 
through Sindh, attended hyahordcr of fertility, and form- 
ing a productive ddta at its junction with the sea. Barren 
sand is hottcicr the characteristic not only of Sindh but 
of the contiguous countries towards the East. Here we 
find Jcssalmcrc shining out .as n green favoured island, and 
the fertile strip of Cntch stretching like a bridge between 
Sindh and Guzerat. A s.iU river, callixl the Looni, cn- 
ricbes I>tarw’ar, and, after a conrsc of tlirce lumdrcd miles, 
U lost ill the Bim of Cntch, a fen formed by it-i deposits 
and those of other salt streams from the desert of Dhat. 
This Bun, or marsh, which is alnnidrctl anil fifty miles in 
length and about seventy in breadth, lias but one greon 
spot for the refreshment of travellers or their camels. In 
the dry season it 'is one great glaring sheet of salt, full of 
quicksands, and, snlgcct to mirage, called “winter castles” 
by the Bajpoot inhabitants. During the rains the dazzliri" 
crystal melts, and prestmts a dreary spectacle of dirty 
wat'er, ^Arutrgi wiiiei the camefe uatfe, even to tfiefr sad- 
dle-girths. 

To the eastward i^ain of these deserts we find the 
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AravalH Hills, and "immediately in front of the broadest 
part stands the noble mountain of Aboo, rising as abruptly 
from the sandy plain,** says Sfr. Fcrgixsson, “ as an island 
from the ocean. It seems,** he continues, one vast bubble 
of granite, that has boiled up from the bottom of what then 
was the sea, the summit of which, in cooling, has sunk back 
on itself, forming a valley on its summit, six or eight miles 
long, which offers n most enchanting contrast to the deserts 
below.** Onr author doubts, indeed, if the whole Avorld 
contains another s^iot so exquisitely heautiful as the little 
" Jewel Lake” on the summit of ifoiint Aboo.^ 

Sir John Malcblm has gathered all the lands imme- 
diately eastward of Sindh into a group, which he calls 
Central India. It comprehends nearly eight degrees of 
latitude and nine of longitude, and has a superficial area 
of 330,000 square miles.’ Jcssalmcrc and .Marwar arc the 
level portions, whilst Ajmcrc, Oodcyporc, and JIalwa, etc., 
form a table-lan^ 2000 feet aWc the le\cl of tho sea, of 
which the Ara\alli Ilills arc the western and the Vindhyaa 
the soiitliem rampart. This lofty plateau has two declivi- 
ties; one from west to cast, towanls the Betwa River, and 
the other from south to north, towanls the Jumna. The 
AravalH chain, so distinguished a feature iu Central India, 
is remarkable for its peaks of rose-colourcil quartz, and the 
dazzling slates and schists, which furnish roofs for houses 
aud temples. The iusulatcil hills iu the saiuc district arc 
formed* of sandstone, cappeil Avith ironstone and b.a«.nlt. 
SaJigor, Chittorc, Ajmcrc, etc., arc notural fortresses of 
tb'iH (V'seription, requmug little aid from art a low 

p.nrapct round the top ; and sandstone is so .'jbmulant, that 

• Foivti>“i>n’n ‘ .tnfient ArchiUrtun* of llHiiJ«L‘tan,* p. .“lO. 
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■whole towns may be seen in which the poorest houses aie 
built of pure white freestone. *■ 

The climate of this lofty re^on w remarkable for salu- 
brity, the, air dry and invigorating, and the precious annual 
rains secured by intercepting hills and towns. Prom the 
earliest times Malwa has prodneed luxuriant crops of cotton, 
wheat,.sugar, vegetahlc oils, and ginger; and to these may 
now be added tobacco and opium. In 1847-8 the produce 
of opium was 1,638,000 lbs., and in 1848-9 this quantity 
was nearly doubled, or about three million pounds.* But 
many as are the attractions of Central India, it was nntil 
. lately but little known. Bishop Hcbcr found many parts 
destitute of roads, or, if any road had been attempted, it was 
a mere track, impassable for whcelcfl carriages, and leading 
through such deep gullies aud steep ravines, as rendered 
roads impossible. The perpetual warfare and lawless con- 
dition of its inhabitants presented yet greater difhcultics to 
n traveller j and the country was becoming year by year 
mOrc desolate, until, in 1818, Sir John Malcolm undertook 
its government. Then within five years the whole aspect 
of things changed : “ it was made worth irhilc to, acquire 
industrious habits/' and, says Bishop Ilcbcr, '‘’from a w'il- 
demess it was changed into a garden.*’ 

The same happy effect lias followed from good govem- 
luciit in Mairwara, a district of Ajtncre, lying in the Ara- 
valli Hills, to the north of Mount Ahoo. About one bun- 
dred miles ui length and twcnly-firo or thirty in broadtli 
3Iainrani, though small, has become justly celebrated tts the 
theatre of noble aud successful experiments. Mhcu first it 
came into the 3 )osscssion of the British, it n as the abode and 
• il'CuUtxirg Con»n«rml Dullonarr, nrlicle O^iiron 
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resort of lawless frcel>ootcrs, — a place in «luch female in-, 
fauts were destroyed, wi\cs and widowed mothers sold bv 
husbands and sons, and where life and property required 
the protection of arms and fortifications. In unequal 
portions it was tlivided between tlie Ea.st India Company, 
Jodpore, and Oodcyporc, and the consent of the two ua- 
ti\ c Stales was necessary' I>cforc it could be placed under 
British management. Happily this was obtained,* and Co- 
lonel Hall was appointed to tJic charge of the district in 
1822. His first measure was to form a local battalion, in 
wliicli the youthful ^^ai^s learned discipline, and to attncli 
themselves to a Government which treated them with ebn- 
fiden'eo and kindness. This body of native troops, ready* 
to cocrco the refractory, added materially to Colonel Hall’s 
good inilucnccj predatory habits were reformed, infanti- 
cide ceased, and the sl.avcry of women greatly dccrcMcd. 
One of JIairwara’s chief misfortunes was deficiency of 
water; haring no river, it' depends entirely upon the annual 
roiu«, which come down from the hilU irf torrents. These 
were soon exhausted, and the crops, in consequence, most 
lirccarious. To rcincvly this evil. Colonel Hall had seven 
great lanks made or repaired; but in 1835 his l.abotirs were 
interrupted by ill-hcal(b, and he quitted India. His sne- 
a-sior was Colonel Dixon, under wiio<e beneficent superin- 
tcmlcucc improvements ^avc yet more abounded. He in- 
duced the people to sink wells, to throw earthen embank- 
ments acro'.s hollows, to erect stone dykc3,to retain the 
rain-water on the soil, and to cultivate waste laiicN. IVithin 
twelve years pinglcs were clcarctl^onc hundred and six new 
hainlots locatixl in their place, a town callcil Kv'a Jvugger 
built as a mart for commerce, an aiuiual fair cstablbbcvl. 
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and -wells and -waterworks innumerable completed, some of 
t^ese being -works of considerable skill and expense. Tfie 
♦ ."^contiguous little state of Ajmere has shared in these im- 
provements, sympathy becoming established between the 
authorities' aud the cultivators, Utigiousness ceasing, and 
industiy generally prevailing; so that in 1848 Ajmeer.was 
no longer an abode of banditti, but bidding fair to rival 
Jlairwa'fa in peace and prosperity. The minute attention 
here bestowed upon these districtsls out of all proportion 
to the raoracutary glaocp given, to laiger'territories; but 
the temptation is, that Sfalwa under Sir Jolm Malcolm, 
and'Mairwara under Colonel Dixon, stand out as most 
encouraging examples of -what 'Anglo-Saxon govemment 
and Christian civilization can effect in the -wildest parts of 
India." 

. We must now proceed to Guzerat, a province conside. 
mhly varied in appearance. The eastern coast of Kattiwar 
is ptrerwu with hoijders of granite, rounded as by the 
action of water j amongst these some light-coloured granite, 
peaks arise, which are supposed to mark the site of the co- 
Ichratcd missing city of Valablii. * After flourishing under 
the • Gupta kings for some centuries since our era, it was 
sw allowed up by the sea, and, owing to'Yolcanic action, its 
remains arc now discoverctl further iifland than its original 
site. ■ ‘ ‘ 

Trees arc deficient in this sandy district, the chief pro'- 
ducc of -which is the coarse lands of grain, upon which 
horses thrive, llic Kattiwar horses ^ing much in demand 
for the Dritish cavalry.' In the western jiortion of this 
peninsula’ vegetation is luxuriant,,and’thc hahyan-trccs gi- 
gantic, especially that famous specimen calltHl the Cnbbccr 



Burr, whicli has a circumferenco measuring eighteen hun- 
dred feet. Jlangoes arc abundant, and particular ledges'.of. 
rock at Girnar are named the *'One Thousand” and the 

Hundred Thousand,'* from the numbers of their mango- 
trees. Guzerat is also rich in cities and in a sca-coast fa- 
vourable to commerce, and Jias such resoiu-ccs, that in the 
reign of the Emperor Akber (a.d. 1550 to 1586^ it main- 
tained 67,375 cavalry and 8900 infantry. 

"Wc have now arrived at the scenes of mostiiiterBsting 
incidents 'in the Mahratta wars, -and it is very tempting 
to touch Tipou modem history, hut we must -refrain j A\i- 
cient India is our appointed subject, and our present ram- 
ble is merely permitted as an introduction to the country 
ih which old ^''eda worshippers, venerable Brahmans, and 
original Buddhists once lived and flourished. Wo want 
at present to learn gec^apliical features, and must not 
therefore omit to note that the lonl of the floods in Cen- 
tral India is the Chumbul, which, rising in Rlahva, flows 
.toward the north. It is at first much impeded by rocks and 
shallows, but, after breaking through the Slokundra range 
into Ilarrowti, it becomes a fine deep stream, and runs a 
course of above' five hundred miles. Mala a is bounded to 
the sontli by the Vimlhya Hills, which stretch all across the 
centre of India, sep^ating the peninsula from Hindustan. 
This mountain-chain sddom rises higher than 2000 feet, 
and several cities in malwa have been built nearly at this 
height, Indore being 1998 feet above the level of the sea, 
and Nccmutch 1470 feet; but at the south the declivity is 
v 2 rurjj 2 it/uia.,aiid.'gy/is.*BiitbiJIa. tlie. idiaracter of a buttress 
or lumpart protecting Jfnlwa, at the bottom of which flows 
the river I'Tcrlnulda (or ITannada, fiura varma, pleasure, 
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and da, she who bestows). Tliisis a beautiful stream, witii 
uihl romantic hanks of white marble, sandstone, and othei- 
craggy rocks, which sometimes impede its course and send 
it foaming donn in cataracts. The Nerbudda is much 
loved by the Hindus, and not being navigable, the super- 
stitions attached to it remain unshaken by the tide of com- 
inercial enterprise. Colonel Slecman, who was long resi- 
dent at Jubbulpore, observed a marked difference between 
the degree of enlightenment of the natives worshipping the 
hTcrbudda and those living near the Ganges, and observed 
that, whilst the Ganges yearly loses somewhat of its sacred 
character, the Nerbudda as constantly gains increase of 
sanctity, and the stories told seventy years ago by Forbes 
are repeated by Slceman as the ‘favourite traditions of the 
present period. One of these is not without beauty and 
interest, as exhibiting the playful fancy and vivid personi- 
fication pervading tlie religious conceptions of the region. 
It is briefly .as follows; — 

The river Sane courteil the Nerbudda in the high lands 
of Oraerkuntii)», in which they both take their rise. Tlie 
rivers slowly advanced to meet each other, when the Ner- 
budda, getting impatimit, sent the little stream Jhola, the 
barber’s daughter, to report ujion the appearance of the 
bridegroom. The Sonc-supposed jffola to be the bride, 
and fell in love with her accordingly, whereat the Nerbudda 
became enraged, and turning short round to the west, has 
flowed ever since in that direction, forming splendid cata- 
racts sometimes ^ur hundred’ feet in depth ; at times she 
cxyiands'into abroad stream, and then tgrain contracts her- 
self within walls not more than a hundred feet apart. As 
she approaches the sea her turbulence is calmed, and, flow- 
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ing placidly through Giizcrat, she reaches tbe ocean in the 
Gulf of Cambay; whereas had she joined her false suitor, 
the Sonc, she would with him have joined the Ganges near 
Patna, and thus ha\e made her way to the Bay of Bengal. 
Tliis river is still talked of and thought of by Hindus as a 
real being , — " not,** Colonel Slccman observes, “ as a repre- 
sentation of Deity, but as itself a power and intelligence; 
and,** he adds, “it is only in India that we can understand 
how every individual of a whole community of many mil- 
lions can address a fine river as a liring being, a .sovereign 
princess, >vho hears and understands all they say, and ex- 
ercises a kind of local superintendence over their aflairs, 
withoxit a single temple in which her image is worshipped, 
or a single priest to profit by the dclixsion.”* 

Both the Vindliya and the lower range called the Snt- 
2)oora Hills coutain extensive beds of coal and iron beneath 
sandstoue, thus oflering facilities for the spirit of engineer- 
ing that distinguishes our era. The valleys arc rich >nth a 
soil of decomposed basalt, much of which is unfortvinatcly 
waslicd away each year by the rains and lost in the sea. 

n. TlIC Pc.VINSOLA. 

AVc have now entered upon ouf second section or di- 
%ision, the Ariiole country below the Vindhya Hills being 
reckoned by geograpbers iw the Peninsula. Tins is called 
by the Hindus themselves Dekkau, meaning in Sanskrit 
south {Daksfiin) ; hut in common Durojican discourse the 
wonl Dekkan is now more ftpqiicntly restricted to the 
high table-land, the centre of the peninsula beta ecu the 
riser Tapti and the Kistnalf. Tliis pcuiusuhi, or Dekkan, 

■ • Rnmbli'i" iiiul RivoUci-lion-, riJ i. cIj S 
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is divided from the nortli 1^ well-marked boundaries. Wc 
have already noticed the Vindhya and the river Ncr- 
budda at their base. To the south of the Nerbudda rise 
the- Satpoova Hills, and to the south of this second range 
flows the river Tapti, tlrus completing the fourfold girdle 
tlirown around thd waist bf India. Tlic Satpoora Moun- 
tains are scarcely so lofty as the Vindhya, and are similar 
in geological structure, but liave a bolder outline, and rise 
into pcalcs, the highest of which, “ about 2500 feet above 
the sea, consists of amygdaloid and greenstone (which com- 
poses more than half the hill), and at the top basalt."* 
This same formation of basalt, obtruded into older strata, 
evtenda from the Aravalli Hills, a little south of Agra, 
through Central India and the Peninsula, doivn to Cape 
Comorin. 

It ia a marked feature of Southern India that the coast 
on each side is bord'ered by lofty mountains, from 4000 to 
COOO feet in height. They rise with abrupt declivities one 
above another, like a succession of walls or terraces, irith 
. bold well-defined outlines. This appearance of gigantic 
steps leading from tbe table-land of the interior down to 
the sea-coast, has given the hills the name of Ghats, because 
they resemble the handsome flight of steps called Ghats 
wliich arc built on the banks of rivers and tanks for tbe 
convenience of Hindu daily worship. On the western coast 
the Ghats arc higher, and here they approach within forty 
or fifty miles of the sea. The narrow strip of country thus 
left along the coast is divided into several distinct districts. 
From Surat to a distance below Bombay it is called the 
Northern and Southern Concans; hclow these we find 

\ • KaoiiJton's Gazetteer, Tol n p 5io. 
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Canara, contaiiiiug the famons Portuguese -settlement of 
Goa. It is about this pointy midway bet\7ceu Cambay 
and Travancore, that the hills attain their greatest elevation 
of 6000 fectj and in the alpine region of Coorg, above 
Mangalore, grows the finest sandal-wood, equally prized in 
modern as in ancient times. TIic Sandal is an elegant tree, 
which can he cultivated in the pljuns, where it attains a 
considerable size, but the wood is inferior, tind has little 
scent compared with that produced upon the hills. 

To the south of Canara the Malabar coast extends until 
it is lost in the district of Cochin j sometimes indccfl the 
whole western coast is called Malabar, hut not when aim- 
ing at geographical accuracy. The climate of this coast 
is delightfully cooled by sea-breezes j and Barochc, Surat, 
Bombay, Maugalorc, Tcllichcrry, etc. arc, in consequence, 
favourite places of European residence. Calicut and Po- 
nani, in the south, arc among the towns from which con- 
siderable exports arc made, chiefly of i)cppcr, which is ex- 
tensively cultivated, the vines being trained over mango 
and jack -fruit trees on the low cr ledges of the hills. In the 
plains rice is grown, and far up tlic raoimtains, at a height 
of from^SOOO to 4000 feet, grows the best teak timber, far 
abo\c any town or rillagc, and difficult to remove after it 
has been felled. The wooilcuttcrs arc obliged to spend the 
>vintcr and the early part of the year in these lonely forests, 
that the timber may hq -ready for the rains of June and 
July, this being the only period at ivliich the mountain- 
streams are sufficiently full to float it down. A brc.ak oc- 
curs in the hills at Ponaiii, through which Oic rii cr Ponani 
takes its cotirse, and is joined by many smaller streams and 
torrents wldcli come directly from the teak district. The 



same forcst<» prpducc.a \ariet 7 of otlicr,lar^c timber-trees 
tlic names anil qualities t>f tilncb are* not fully kuointj al- 
•thoiigb some of tlicm are occasipnally used by tbc Calient 
sliip-buihTcrs; but the present opinioti is that teak alone 
fully repajii all tbc didictiltj' and expense of export to other 
countries. • \* 

Soutlrof Poriaui tlic -Ghats again rise, extending their 
chain through-Cochin anel Travancoi?; to tlie extreme point 
of Cape Comonu. Tlic Socnerj' of this southern district 
IS generally hcantifub bnt-6f Aiyengo and Guilon Porbes^ 
imtcs in perfect rapture-si'llic bills, the iroods/tlic flowers, ' 
ii}l contrihutwg' to the enchantment, nni) eren the 
dancc'of land-crabs ancT of lizards, .with 4)right scarlet caps, 
assisting to give it a.pccnliar cliaractcr.' ‘ Apjongst flowers 
Forhos particulatly mentions the Ghrtosa JiVpnba as grow- 
ing everywhere like a weed which cannot lie exterminated.^ 
Tliis magnificent creepier is found in the forests of the 
Western as w ell ns of the Ea.'>tcm Ghats ; its Ilow ers, when 
first blown, arc of a pale grccnisU colour, wliidi the next 
day changes to a splendid scarlet. Although a lilv, with 
reflex pc’t.als like the TnrkVcap, it climbs to tbc tops of 
lofty trees, and is one of the most striking objects in an 
Indian forest. 

The jtorts of Cochin and Allapcc arc chiefly imi>ortant 
owing to their ship-building niid exportation of teak timlwr. 
Those arc the only towns of any consideration in the ex- 
treme south, oier which great forests full of clepliants and 
Ollier wild animals ajipearnnd sjireail; but less is known of 
this comer of the land than even of other parts of rmliu. 

Ilctuming then to Ibrnaiii, we shall find that where the 


* i'ortir*, 'On«nf»l jrcsw'ir* ’ 



"Western Ghats break away iroto*-tlic south they ■fetreat, as 
it were, backwartlsj amt jom‘the'JiiUs_wIucTi have come 
clo\rn the eastern eoast of.’tlifc petiinsuJa, as"if Ponani had “ 
once been intended to'be.thq iouUicrn limit oF. India, or as 
if an earthquake bad broken off Cafu: Comorui.hnd patched 
it on again below the Nilghcriy' and Wynaad 'Slountains,.- 
which form the southern extremity of the Eastern '‘Ghats. 
These lulls arc further removed from the sea than those on 
the west coast, and leave room for'th'e plains of the Carnatic, 
Avhich are hotter tlian any other place in India ; hut as they 
present a soil peculiarly favourable Yor^ the cultivation of 
rice, they were early inhabited ‘by^ Hindus from Northern 
India, ^nd the wLoIq- coaofry is ricli in ruins of ancient 
• magnificence, which ‘existed many cenftmes before the un- 
fortunato Nabob's -of Arcot and Nellore hdd commenced 
the acquisition fir dbplay-of that distinguished wealth which 
caused their ruin. 

To the south-east of the Carnatic b'Es the island of 
Ceylon, said to he composed almost exclusively of p^’Jmitive 
rocks, and to sboAV no traces of a volcano j it abounds in 
rivers, and is celebrated for its cinnamon gardens and for 
the size and profusion of its cocoas and talipot palms. The 
climate is so moderate tliat roses, mignonette, and pinks 
are almost as sweet as in England, wliilst aU the splendid 
lilies of the tropics grow wild. ' Coffee plantations succeed 
well, and coffee-trees of great age and size are numerous ; 
they were introduced into the island by the Dutch, and 
nere at first cultivated for their flowers. 

In the earVicst days Ceylon was cclcbrsled for its pearl- 
fisliery, the pearls being whiter than those in the Gulf of 
Ormuzd ; but for eight years past there have been no pearls. 
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anil apparently in consequence of what wa.s intcnilcd as 
a boon. Between Ceylon and the coast of India runs a 
reef "of rocks, some of wliicli licing; Jicloir watci*, allow un- 
loaded ships to sail qver them ; but since it was very incon- 
venient to unload and reload, or to make the circuit of the 
island, instead* of going througli the Straits of ^lanaar, 
it was proposed* to blast the rocks and deepen the passage. 
This commenced, and the oysters appearpd to receive it as 
a signal to quit, for never since haic pearls been found on 
Rama’s Bridge j hut a more mattcr-of-fact interpretation is 
that the fisheries liad been too frequent, and the exhausted 
oysters ceased in couscqueace to form pearls. Three years 
is ascertained to bo tfic shortest allowable internal ; and so 
long as this rule is adhered to, it is not believed '.that the 
passage of ships through the Straits will at all interfere 
with the prosperity or productiveness of the oyster colony. 

To the north of Madras and NcUorc is the mouth of the 
Kistnah, the rivex* upon wliich Ilaidcrabad is placed ; and 
above this flows the Godavery, the source of which is far 
away on the other side of India, making the town of Nassik 
a place of peculiar sanctity. To the north of Godavery 
extends the province of Orissa, in which we shall find the 
black pagodas and the temple of Juggunnat ; and to the 
west of Orissa, on the high land between the Ghats, is the 
province of Gondwana, a great part of which consists of 
dense forests yet nnreclaimed. From Gondwana we pass 
into Bimdclkund, a division of Allahabad, and thus ire ar- 
rive at the third of our arbitrary sections of India. 

But before entering upon the more open, civilized, and 
cultivated lands of Uj)pcr India and Bengal, wo must notice 
the remnants of primitive inliabitants- wliich still linger in 
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the woods and fastnesses of Central India and the Pemn- 
siUa. Schlegel observes ftiat " in the background of old, 
mighty, and civilized nations wc can almost always frace 
the primeval inhabitants of the coniitrj', who, dbiiossessed 
of their territory, have been reduced to servitude by their 
conquerors, or have gradually been incorporated with them. 
These primitive inhabitants, wlien compai'cd with their later 
or more civilized conquerors, appear in general rude and 
barbarous j though we find among them a certain number of 
ancient customs and arts which by no means tend to con- 
firm the notion of an original and universal savage state of 
nature.” Such people may still be seen in India, sometimes 
half hidden bv the hills and forests, '* hanging hko a fringe,** 
fi8 Professor Lassen saj-s, "upon the borders of the culti- 
vated plains.”' Small iu stature, with little eyes and flat 
noses, they hai e no caste, although estensively divided and 
subdivided jnto clans and tribes, aud no idols, although tlteir 
superstitious are various. They are not without industry 
and ingenuity, aud their mouutain-lmts often possess a 
considerable air of comfort. Th^ are a people without a 
history and without a formed language; and, haring been 
obliged to recede before the superior force and intelligence 
of the Hindus, or Aiyan race, they have taken refuge in 
dense forests or on barren rocks, and have fallen in many 
cases far below the grade to which they had previously at- 
tained. This race is now widely scattered and divided, and 
the Gonds, the Bheels, the Koolics, and the otlicr people of 
whom it is composed, have nothing in common, and cannot 
understand each other’s dialect or jargon. The Koolics in 
Guzerat are a tall, athletic race particularly black. Tlie 
Blieels iu Jl.alwa tiro also black, but short in stature, with 
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thick nigged hair and bearda. The Bhecls are the most 
important and nnmerons of all the ahorigiual tribes, and 
are ’mentioned by Sir John Malcolm'^ irith mueh consider- 
ation. He regrets that their dispersion over rugged moun- 
tams, their extreme ignorance and prcgudiccs, and their re- 
pugnance to confidential intercourse with all but their own 
tribe/' have prevented onr obtaining any full or correct 
knowledge of their history. When conquered and driven 
south by the Uajputs, some became desperate freebooters ; 
but others quietly submitted, and live now amongst tlieir 
conquerors, partly as cultivators of tlie soil and partly nsNuI- 
lage watchmen. Their chief religion seems to consist in pro- 
pitiatoiy offerings and sacrifices to the minor Hindu deities, 
whom they especially invoke to save tliem from small-pox. 
'riiey cat the flesh not only of buffaloes, -but also of cons 
when it can be obtained, and are particularly fond of in- 
toxicating drinks ; often however both food and drink aro 
wholly derived from the flowers and fruit of the Sfaliua-tree 
{Bassla latifoUa), a timber-tree of moderate size, which 
abounds in the forests of Malwa. The flowers are of a pale 
pink colour, and nben dried resemble raisins in flavour and 
appearance. Tlie fruit — a small nut, containing an astrin- 
gent oil — ^is palatable when roasted, and the fleshy calyx 
is pressed and fermented into a spirituous liquor.+ The 
Bheels have among tliemselvcs many traces of former im. 
portancG, and assCTt that their leaders liave been as much 
distinguished by character as by wealth. At Ncemuch, 
Bishop Hebcr says, the Rajputs virtually acknowledge that 
most of their principal caries and fortresses were founded 

* ^{alcoWB Central India. 

t Efptuiutone'g Ilrdory of India, pp. G, 103. 
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by Bhccl chiefs ; aod a custom is said to exist, by wjiicli 
a Kajput on attaining power or office is marked m the 
forehead Mith blood taken from the heel or thumb of a 
Bhecl. Owing to rarious changes in their condition they 
are now divided into several classes, mote or less civilized. 
Some lead a half-savage life, shooting from amongst the 
long grass with bows and arrows, which they liold with 
their feet. Their hows are made of split bamboos, and the 
arrows are the same, but with iron heads ; of bamboos 
also they construct their huts, with neat projecting roofs, 
and doors with hiuges similar to the lid of a basket. Al- 
though very uncultivated, and often a drunken, tluev ish set, 
Sir Jolin Jlalcolm gives them credit for some virtues in 
which the polished Hindus are deficient; their word is 
more to be depended on, and the position of their women 
is superior. In all the recent reforms the Bhcel women 
have acted a prominent part, and have ini’ariably been the 
advocates of order and industry. In Guzerat .Bhecls and 
Koolies are uniformly preferred for the service of the 
police, and as durwans to watch at the gates of gentle- 
men’s bouses and gardens. Tliere are Bheels also m 
Caiideish, south of the Nerbudda ; and this tribe had tlie 
good fortune, between 1825 and 1835, to be under tlie 
civilizbig influences of Colonel Outram, who, after suffi- 
cient severity to convince them of British strength, went 
amongst them unarmed, and excited their enthusiasm 
by his skill and activity in lumting; and lastly, m con- 
junction aith Colonel Oieus, he taught them to obey law, 
and submit to be trained into a regularly oiganized local 
militia. 

lu Gondwana and south of the Nerbudda wc find the 
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Golub, mIio inlmliit the rocky banks of risers at«l forests 
which arc almost inaccessible. Tlicy arc jet-black, dirty, 
and forhitlding in appearance, short in stature, with small 
noses, thick hps, broad foreheads, and little deep-set red 
eves, black teeth and Imir, wliicli is dcscrilicd as in some 
eases long and black, but occasionally red, and almost 
woolly j makiJig a near approach to the Negro tj'pc of the 
Austral-Indians and the natiics of the Andaman Islands. 
Some of the Gonds arc quite tincovcrcd, othci-s, Unng in 
the neighbourhood of a more advanced people, become u 
little civilized j but in general tlicy lead a life of po^ erty, 
dwelling in iTii«crablc hiita, surrounded by their swine, and 
buflalocs if so fortunate ns to possess them, and poultr}', 
in the rearing of uldch they excel.. They arc said to bo a 
quiet people, inodeushc, with the cxccjdiou of their occn. 
bional custom of child-stcaling ; their mdcper\crted notion 
of religion seeming to consist »u nothing beyond the worsluji 
of demons,, to whom children were supposed to be a noecs. 
sary olTcring. They have no jmests, and pay no revereneo 
to Hrahmans. 

Gondwaua verges on Oris«a, parts of which nrc hihabitcil 
by three ditTcront trilics of Aborigines,— -Kljojid'^, Holes, 
and Sourahs. AVith the Khonds of the hills the llritisb 
Govcnmicnt first came into clo-c contact in ISSw, alien 
waging war with the rcbi'Uiom Ihijah of Goomsur. IVhcn 
the war ceased, Ca/itain Maepherson wa^twplojed to in.ikc 
.siinrjs; and l>cijig at a siib-rqurnt jicrjoil .ipjiointcd to 
snpjirfss Imnwn s.acrififcs amongst the Khond#, he imx 
crableil to acfjniri' -accurate and detaih'il inroniiation coii- 
ccniing tlicir ilrcjidfid MH>crst}tioiis, aud jj,)*, j,(. 
liodieil in a valuable rontrihntjon to the Koval 
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Society’s Joximal, published in the spring of 18 j 2. Cap- 
tain Macphcrson takes axray all the softening veils which 
ignorance usually interposes between ourselves and the re- 
ligions customs of rude heathens, and exhibits human sacri- 
fice and female infanticide as parts of a long-e&tablished 
woi-ship; recognizing first a Supreme Deity, and secondly, 
a female spirit created by the Supreme Deity, but winch 
liad turned evil, had rebelled herself, and had induced 
iiiaukiiid to rebel, and to worship her with human sacrifice. 
The \ictims offered to this cril goddess arc called Mcriahs : 
they must be the absolute property of tliosc wlio ollbr 
them, and arc usually stolen, or bought whilst children 
from other aboriginal tribes, or from impovcrislied Hin- 
dus j but some iustauccs occur iu which the Khonds them- 
selves sell their children. The xictims arc led blindfold 
into the tillage, and lodged at the house of the chief — in 
fetters, if grown-up, but if children they arc allowed to go 
frccj and there are usually so many of them as to give 
each a reasonable hoiic that he may never be required in 
sacrifice. There unfortunate youths arc reared ivith every 
indulgence, being considcrcil as more divine than human, 
and few ca«cs occur of their attempting to escape ; bccaxxsc 
whilst the chances are fearfully against success, they arc 
taught that if they die as victims they arc rertain of hap- 
piness hereafter, hut if they escape they arc certain to die 
by dire dircasc and to have no future bliss. These horrid 
sacrifices arc only made on occasions of unusual calamity’ ; 
they are accompanied b\' drunken feasting and frantic 
d.inccs j and “ in some parts of Goomsur where tliis prac- 
tice prcxails, «niall rude images of lieasts and birds in clay 
and wood arc made iu great immbcrH for this fcstiial and 
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Stuck on poles, — a practice the origin or meaning of ivhich 
IS not at all clear.’’* 

The “ Jleriahs," or victims, may be either boys or girls, 
and of any race, except, Captmn Maepherson thinks. Brah- 
mans, irho arc supposed to have been already devoted to the 
gods. Many of the pleasing, intelligent little girls in Mrs. 
M^ilson’s Orphan Befuge School, near Calcutta, had been 
rescued by theUritish army from this dreadful fate, and the 
daring escape of others has been the theme of song. One 
bcct amongst the Khonds abhors human sacrifice, but equally 
with the other tribes believes in Boora Pennu, the supreme 
god 5 and in Tari Pennu, the perverse earth-goddess, who 
is jealous of the human race, impedes the government of 
Boora Pennu, causes every description of evil, and must be 
invoked with deep awe and reverence, 

More gentle forest tribes are described as inhabiting 
tbo soutliem extremity of the Peninsula. Mr. Taylor, of 
Madras, mentions several in the Dindigul district who pos- 
sess hows and arrows, but appear to live chiefly on roots, 
honey, and reptiles j and the eminent botanist Roxburgh 
allnilea to equally poor denizens of the neighbouring "Wy- 
naad bills, whose clothing is made from the hark of a tree 
named SteraiUa ffiiUala.^ But the most interesting and 
pleasing of all the Indian aborigines arc the Tudas, in- 
habiting the Nilghcrry Hills, where tlicy were discovered 
about thirty years ago. Tlic unwholesome jungle at the 
ba'C of these liills probably prevented their being earlier 
explored, for although in 3819 Mr. Lcscbcnhanlt siiceeedeil 
in ascending from the Coimbatore side to the west near 
I’ouani, he sjjcaks of the route as scarcely practicable, 
owing to thorny shruln, tigers, l>cars, and wild dogs. 

' J. n. ,V. S <ol. iiu. S, J1. 217 .t Roib m >\. m ji HS. 
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Ilaniig oucc got through these savage Hues of defence, 
lie no sooner fomul himself in the upper regions than he 
was astonished, as all other travellers ha\ c been, by “ the 
«o\)lc race of natives” inhabiting tl>e Naad district. They 
arc called Tudas, or Tomwars, or Thotlawars. They arc a 
tall, atlilctic pcoi)lc, with fine symmetric features, described 
a-s Koraaa, but some amongst them are said to have a 
Jewish cast of features.* Dwelling at a height of 7000 
or 8000 feet above the level of the sea, in an atmosphere 
cooled and rcfi'cshcd by the monsoon, tlicy enjoy a climate 
of perpetual spring; and the consequent great salubrity is 
Buppo'^cd to account, in some degree, for their suiwrior 
physical appearance, which is uncxamjiled amorjgst tribes 
not boasting of Sanskrit (Aryan or Hindu) origin. Unfor- 
tunately the tribe is icrj' small, and coastantly diminish- 
ing, and doc.s not appear to number above six hundred 
men. They keep flocks and herds, the men attending to 
the dairy; and they till the ground, raising crops of wheat, 
barley, oats, and scicral other kinds of grain. 

Other traiellcrs spc.ak of the Tudas as !ia\iug large full 
speaking eyes, jilcosiug form, ami long fine hair, parted 
oil the crown of the head and falling on all sides in na. 
tural locks, a grave, composcil bearing, cheerful temper, 
and herculean strength.^ 'flic Chola and other Nilghcrrj* 
tribes look up to 'the Tuikas as their lortls and superiors; 
ami the Curumhars, who ore a wrctchcd-lookiiig people, 
of small stature, thin hair, ami waters- eyes, arc said to 
he nearly allied in race, ami to derive their present .abject 
appearance from miser}- causetl by the ojiprCvvsion of more 
fortunate tribes. The Cunimbars thus exhibit the condi- 
tion of a iK-ople fallen from coraiKirathc eivilizatiou, wlucli 
• nou?K'» Utter-, 1«.G3 t Harkii.-- 
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IS the worst fate that history depicts, for people thus lallen 
are iisiially exhausted ami hopeless; and this is in general 
true of all the aboriginal tribes in India, One peculia- 
rity obsci^-ctl amongst the Todas is their tumuli, of mIiicIi 
we shall have occasion to speak hereafter: some of these 
arc marked by circles of rude stones on a Icicl with the 
ground, whilst around others the stones arc larger, and 
raised two or three feet ; similar tombs arc often met with, 
where there is no remnant of cither people or towns to 
which they can he tracctl, and we can only suppose that 
they arc monuments of races in some degree allied to the 
jet existing Goncls and Tudas. There arc still current in 
the Peninsula of India several languages which, although 
largely intermixed irith Sanskrit terms in consequence of 
Hindu conquest and civilization, arc nevertheless of a dis- 
tinct family of language. Tliey arc chiefly the Tamul, the 
Tclinga, tlio Kamata, and tlic Malaya : collectively they 
are called Tamul languages ; and the growing opinion of 
our guides in ethnology and philology is, that the rude 
remnant of hill and forest tribes, and the comparatively 
civilized inliabitants of Nagpore and the Malabar coast, 
etc., maybe classed together as people who did not speak 
Sanskrit, and had not the Aryan and Indo-European con- 
formation ; people, in fact, more nearly allied with Scyths 
than with Hindus. 

III. P1.AIN8 OP TOE Ganges. 

But we are lingering too long in Avoods and wilds, and 
must hasten to travel np to the open country interveuino 
between llie Himalaya and tho Vindhya Hills, where lie the 
fertile plains, which we ventured to represent as smooth 
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folds of drapery, covering the left arm of our ideal India. 
These rich plains are n'dl Matcred hy the Ganges, its allies 
and tributaries, and arc free comparatively from irood or 
jungle; although they have Ixicn under cultivation probably 
two thousand years, they arc still hi'iiiriant, and their 
pioductivencss requires little aid fi-om art. Amongst the 
crops now raised are wheat and rice, indigo aiid ginger, 
sugar and cotton, roses, jessamine, and sweet grasses ; and 
the trees arc the oleander, magnolia, Butea frondosn, Ery- 
fhrina, and others innumerable, of equal scout or beauty. 

In tbese bigbly favoured plains, we do not look in vain 
for signs of ancient India’s roost prosperous towns, some 
of which were ou sites now occupied by Oude, on the ri^cr 
Gogra 5 Kanogo, sixty-fii c miles wcst*north.n cst from Luck- 
now; Delhi, on the Jumna; and Allahabad, at the j^wint 
where the Jumna and the Ganges join ; and then descending 
the Ganges, we come to Benares, early cclchratcd as a. school 
of learning, and a little lower doivn to Patna (the ancient 
Palihothra) , not far from the junction of the Sono with the 
Ganges, and to Rajagrilia in Bahar, a district famous for 
hot siirings and holy shrines throughout Hindustan. One 
chief attraction of a town or rillagc is a large and hand- 
some tank, having in the centre of each side a wide diglit 
of steps, surmounted by a portico. The porticoes are lofty 
covered gates, and with the steps attached arc called 
Ghats, ami arc not only ornamental, but almost necessary 
to Hindu w'orsliip. 'Worshipjicrs arc required to batbedaily 
once or oftencr, and after being cxpa«cd in tlie water to 
the full rays of a vertical sun, they seek the shelter of tlic 
portico to recite their prayers. To the Ghat al-o women 
come at noon and eventide, to fill their watcr-jan»; and 
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lierc they congregate, and enjoy a daily laugh and chat, so 
that a Gbat in India might almost he said to represent the 
Tillage-green of England, as the place at which the neigh- 
honrhood holds its social gatherings or conversations. A- 
mongst the singularities of Indian produce are the water- 
plants, which overspread the lakes and tanks ; one of these, 
flowering in the rainy season, is called Singhara ;* it has 
long stringy leaves and pure wliite flowers, which, like the 
Victoria regina, only expand late in the afternoon. The nuts 
or seeds of this plant are wholesome food, and so highly 
esteemed hy the natives, that tanks in which it grows let 
for J£10 or £14 per anuom. The birds and flowers, the 
mouniains, the animals, the rivers and the boats belonging 
to this region, are scarcely less interesting than its trees 
and towns. Tlie little flycatcher sparkles in the sunshine 
as though its feathers were a glossy fabric shot irith green 
and gold} peacocks flock into every cornfield, and in the 
same scene with birds of brilliant plumage, splendid flowers, 
sweet-scented grasses, and colossal trees, we have the ele- 
phant and the rhinoceros, the camel and the buffdo, and 
ive might acid the tortoise, the lizard, and the monkey. 
In the middle ground of our landscape stretches a dense 
line of forest, beneath which the fantastic epiphytes and air- 
plants sport their fairy forms ; and above the forest, rising 
apparently in endless ranges, are seen the summits of the 
Himalaya, bearing their perpetual snowy mantles from 
20,000 to 30,000 feet above the level of the sea."!- 

• Itr®. Uerrey notices tLese plants as growing Tor miles together, in tlie 
lakes of 'Ka'ilimir. Slv^, slw taya, mmts liorn, th^e watcr-niits bcino 
homed. — AdTenturesuiTartary.xoLL pp. 231-8. Tr<tj>a bltp!nosa,'R(}ib., 
»ol 1 p. 12S, 

t blcvman’s ‘r.amUes ai«lBccolleelions,’Tol up 101 . 
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IV. Bengal. ■ 

Gradually the plains of Ilindnstan lose their drj', free, 
open character. In Bengal, the Ilajmahal Hills intrude, 
standing like piquets in advance of their main body, the 
Vindhya range ; and here also tlic Ganges separates into 
several streams, throe of which, the Jelliughy, the Bhagi- 
rathi, and the Slartahanga, required at one time the con- 
stant attention of an engineer, who was called “ Superin- 
tendent of the three Rivers,” and whose annual occupa- 
tion it was to repair the damage caused by the rains. The 
varying courses of the rivers is, indeed, one of the most 
striking features of Indian geography. In the rainy sea- 
son a boat may sail over fields which but lately produced 
crops of cotton or indigo, and which the next season will 
probably produce the saraej lands subject to inundation 
ore even, preferred for indigo-crops, althoxjgh risk is mn 
that the rains may come too soon and ^rash the whole 
away. Jloistirre, as well as heat, promotes the growth of 
this little trefoil} hut the perfection of its seed requires 
a drier atmosphere than that of Bengal, and planters are 
in the habit of using seed ripened in the more westerly 
prorinces. Below the Rajmahal Hills, Bengal is a perfect 
flat ; and strictly speaking this district is not included in 
Hindustan, but still less does it belong to the Bekkan. It 
is a moist, alluvial soil, through which the Ganges flows 
in innumerable separate streams, one of these being the 
Hoogly, upon which Calcutta stands. All around the Bay 
of Bengal, for forty or fifty miles inland, the general cha- 
racter 0? the country is that of marsftxes, tbrowsb vfhlclv the 
mouths of the Ganges pour themselves into the sea. But 
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arc necessarily crowded togcllicr, they look poor ami com. 
fortlcss, and arc subject to continual conflasralions, ahicli 
may be seen in the hot weather, illurainating the sky for 
seven or eight miles’ distance. 

Bengal is little mentionefl in ancient Sanskrit literature ; 
for the earliest Hindu merchants had their seaports ou the 
eastern coast, and the earliest learned Brahmans held their 
schools or fixed their Inits within sight of the mightv IIi- 
ina\at. Bengal cannot therefore boast of ancient hiiihl- 
ings ; hut it has both temples and rains in abundance, for 
a very few years will suffice to produce vcncrablc-lookinj; 
ruins in so moist an atmosphere; and these temples, some 
extensive, and others consisting of a single shrine, some 
shining in white plaster at the Lead of steps lending down 
to the river, aud others placed in the picturtsque soelu- 
sion of a grove, add greatly to the beauty of Bengal, which 
IS a province by no means dcficicut in interest; hut 
it claims no special attention to archx'ology or ethnology, 
mineralogy or 20ology, it Icaics us free to note in parsing 
the noble character of Indian trees. The most bcautifid, 
and one of the best beloved both in ancicut aud modern 
times, is the Asoka, which grows all over Ilindiistaii, 

hut may be seen in several ganlens near Calcutta, and in 
the highest perfection in the Botanic Gardens, opposite 
Garden Beach.* It is the height of a moderate Lorsc- 
‘^hcstmit, thick in foliage, and literally co’ ered witli heads 
tif rtxl flowers resembling the Ivora, only the colour «■< 

rortmjo, in lia soconil Tojage to U«! Host, mw lti>‘ * ’ 

Qartlon of Calculla, nnd ndmiiwl it more •’“ 

T 'tiilid and H Min* llid, wtw it will tiuiwn ’ 

bo nrodticod at our luctroiwlilan 
orciima. y. 300. 
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more brilliant than even that of the Ixora, for it is not a 
fixed red, but every petal shades from scarlet into orange, 
and from the centre of each floret issue long red tassel- 
like authers. The floivers are fragrant at night, ivliich the 
Hindu poets do not fail to note, and they are so pre-emi- 
nently radiant, that for a gem to sparkle as the asoka-floiver 
is not an uncommon image in Sanskrit poetry. 

Another tree common all over India, bearing delicious- 
scented white flowers, is called by the natives Bakula, 
and by botanists Mimusopa Elengu It grows in many 
gardens near Calcutta, and also on the noble Barrack- 
pore road made by Lord Wellesley, where splendid speci- 
mens of flowering-trees may be seen on cither side. The 
Adanaonxa, celebrated as the largest tree the world pro- 
duces, may also be seen in the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 
where a tree not more than twenty-five years old was 
eighteen feet in circumference. These trees bear long 
flowers, snowy white, shaped like the Daiwa, but larger, 
which look most loscly, hanging ns they do from the tliick 
branches of a prodigious tree of soil wood, and of such 
awkward and clumsy aspect that the natives call it gudd 
(donkey). Tlie teak, the sandalwood, the mahogany, and 
most of Jhc trees for which India is famed, may be seen 
witliin the compass of this beautiful garden ; but none of 
these timber-trees are indigenous in Bengal, and it seems 
doubtful whether so moist a cUmatc -will ever produce 
timber equal to that grown on the hills. Bengal is not, 
however, deficient in vegetation; and a Flora Bengalcnsis 
uould be rich in trees and flowers of all shapes and sizes 
from passion-flowers little larger than a wafer, up to the 
Dlllenia, which may be said to look as a Spanish chestnut 



niiglit if covered with a shower of magnificent white n atcr- 
lilies.* 

The banyan, which is, perhaps more than any other 
tree, characteristic of India, grows as freely in Bengal as 
elsewhere : its branches arc nsmUy the haunt of raonkeys 
and the large bats called flying fores, which feed upon its 
berries. A recollection of evening in Bengal brings these 
creatures to one’s mind, flying in a single heavy file about 
a mile in length across the transient glow succeeding sun- 
sct.f- The Pccpal-trcc is also of the fig tribe {Ftais rclifji- 
osa), anti is scarcely less noble in appearance. The leaf is 
heart-shaped, with a long taper point and a slender leaf- 
stalk, rustling in the wind. The roots of the pccpal spread 
horizontally near the surface of the ground, and old pccpal- 
trees often exhibit a great extent of hare roots, owing to 
the ground haring been washed away; the trunks also lose 
their roundness with age, and become so full of ridges as 
to look like several trunks united : this tree is remarkable 
for the facility with which its seeds germinate, springing 
up in every crcvicc of brickAVork, to which, if not sj>ccdily 
rcmoAcd, their rapid growth causes great destruction. In 
India, in conscciucncc, ruins and the pccpal are as much 
associated in the mind as ruins and ivy ore in England. 
And not only in hrickAvork docs it spring imhiddcn, hut 
its sproAits arc often seen on other trees, and especially on 

• To wntch for the flowering of the (iw-, and observe the many frwl' 
and ciidlesi varictiw of v'^getation, is ono of the lest jdwsnn's of hfo ih 
Calcutta, c'pccLdly for tho*o wJw lave luid tho happiness of knowm,: 
the bto Dr. WallieJj, and tuvve mjtgcd tt« j>ri%dcgc o( vUiting the Itotanic 
Qnnlcii* in his conij»auy. 

t At a distanoj tUev might be casually mwlaVcn for n Ihght of rooks j 
tuit their length of wiug » much greater, wi flvt Ixnng somctmii-s llic 
measure ln-lnron the exteudol pwots. 
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the summit of the palmyra, wlicrc its beriies or Seeds are 
frequently dropped by birtls. The peepal then sends .its 
roots doTivn outside the palmyra stem, round u-hich they 
gradually form a case, until at length nothing is seen of 
the palmyra except the head, \rluch appears to be growing 
in the midst of a peepal tree. When this occurs the joint 
tree becomes a very sacred object, modern Hindus re- 
garding it as a divine marriage. Trees in India also grow 
together by simple contact, and trees half peepal and half 
banyan, or half peepal and half mango, arc by no means 
uncommon ; and in some cases the union is even purposely 
effected, — a notion at present prevailing in the central parts 
of India, that the fruit of a new maugo plantation must 
not he tasted uutil an imaginary marriage bns been 2^er- 
formed between the mangoes and some other tree ; and 
money must be spent and feasting earned on to as great an 
extent as if the marriage were a real one.* 

Let us now imagUic one of our countrymen m.'iking 
his first voyage to these Eastern territories, his mind well 
informed with all that the hints and the story-telling of 
classic and Indian history afford. As he enters the Bay 
• S|c«iium’8 'Itamblcs and BecoUccHons,' Tot. i pp 41-43. The Peepal 
(F!<in reh'siaaci) and the ludin-ruhbct free (Fiea* e(cutica) resemble the 
Banyan {a-hicji is Ficvt iKJiea) m bsnng « poorer of throwing Out roofs 
from the stem anil branches. In fbe banyan these roots usually prvjcml 
from the outer bronrhes, reaeb lb6 grtoind, and become supports, giring 
occasionally to a single tree the effect of » little forest j in the pequi] they 
are cflcner seen dangling from the tnnin stem ; but both these and the 
India-rubber are ahke m their tendency to throw out roots from the main 
stem as nell as from the brsnehes, and m the tendency which theoc roots 
have to run iIomti the surfscc of the trunk and cohere either with it or with 
each Other, gi™5 “ eculpfural appearance which is extremely picturesque. 
This IS described by the LMelsmentedbolimist, Mr. Gnirith(of the East India 
Company’s medical semcc), m a xery interesting report on the caoutchouc 
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of Bengal be looks eagerly for tlic submerged city of Bali, 
and dbont thirty-five miles to the south of iMadras a beau- 
tiful pagoda stands out upou a little peninsula of land. 
In passing the coast of Orissa he secs black specks, uhich 
he knows to he, first, the Temple of Juggunath, and se- 
condly, the Black Pagoda; and lie longs to see the more 
interesting and more ancient Temple of Bobaneswar, within 
fifteen miles of the town of Cuttack. The nest land u hich 
meets the eye of the \oyagcr is tlic island of Saugor, and 
then he knows that he has entered the broad mouth of 
the riicr Hoogly, and that the dark lines on the horizon 
arc the hca ^7 ^Y00{l3 which fringe its hanks. Immediately 
he feels transported into unreal life; scenes of a play, or 
dreams of .iVrahian Nights, or passages fronr Scripture, 
seem to ho enacting in his presence, lie sees Bchccca at 
the well, the sheep following the shepherd, two women 
grinding at one mill, etc. Presently signs of British u calth 
and energy appear: on his left hand the Botanic Garden, 
dear to all lovers of flowers as haring been the residence 
of Boxburgh and IVallich, for a short time also of the la- 
mented Griflith, and now of Dr. Thomson. Immediately 

tree of Assam. “ Terj gencniHr,” Iw s»y«, “ tins species, as well as some 
Olliers, Tegetatos in other trees,” llic roots de«cc«d and form a networl 
round tlio tree ; ” nnd at Li»t a nearJj tolid and cices-iTcl^r firm cjIiiiihT is 
fomuxl, which cnclo»e«, as it were in n ease, the tree which originallj pro- 
tected the youn" wedlinj; ; in such a ease the fig tree In* no Irunt since 
wluit answers the puqx}*e of a trunk “ is an aggregation nnd coherenee of 
roots, or growth in a de-eciidJng dirMlton. One msy middy im-sgme such 
tree* orcrtoppiiig ot]ier«, for if they Tcgctate on a tree sixty feet from its 
hise, it is at once ohrioiis that this di-tance is an actual gam in Inight 
over all the othor-. Such ii»*tance» are perliaps the only ones in which 
epiphytes destroy the plants on which they prow." O”*" of these trees 
mcasiiml seventy-four f.'ct round the trunk, and wft« alxiut one hiinilri'd 
fivt in l»nglit.— S. U , Feb. 

t) 
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atoTC these gardens stands the Bishop’s College, of ^^hicl^ 
the learned Dr. Mill as Principal ; and now the opposite 
bank is adorned with the beautiful nllas of Garden Reach ; 
then pasring Kidderporc, tlic plain called the Maidau and 
its shaded, well-watered roads, to which eVerj’ imagluahlc 
description of vehicle — barouche, palki, buggy, mail-coach, 
kranchy — bring their owners to enjoy the evening breeze, 
or “ eat the air,” in native phrase. Nor less varied arc 
the boats, the panchways, dinghies, bndgerows, schooners, 
cutters, steamboats, through which a ship from England 
makes (or used to make) its way, until the impatient pas- 
sengers at length escaped, and, if tlicy arrived in sunshine^ 
were carried in palanquins up the steps of Chandpaul Ghat, 
having abeady caught sight of Govcrnincnt House, the 
Town-hall, the Cathedral, and the Ochterlony monument. 

A former Governor-General is said to have declared that 
he had learned more of India during the one day spent 
in sailing up the Hoogly, than in all hia previous years 
of Eastern study; and no doubt there is in India an at- 
mosphere of richness, producing a tranquillity which can 
neither he expressed nor impailcd. Quietude is as charac- 
teristic of the Hindu as actirity of our northern races. To 
smoke the semi-intoxicating bang, or "datura, is to tjiem 
the highest happiness, — a professional story-teller, with 
dreamy eye, often entrancing tlie attention of a reclinin" 
audience, all smoking or chewing betel. Merchants, pos- 
sessing stores of wealth, sit all day upon their shop-coun- 
tcis smoking huhhle-bnbhles. Native noblemen go about 
clotlicd in two wide stri|)s of muslin, or rather they go little 
about, hut sleep and smoke, and enjoy- incense and perfumes 
within unfurnished palaces and formal gardens, content 
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wtliout newspapers or enrrent literature, and often igno- 
rant of j^olitical ebauges, even when living at the very scat 
of government. After dwelling for a time in India, it is 
discovered that altliough great capacity lies inherent in 
the Itindu cliai'actcr, and is shown at times in individuals, 
Hindus lia\ c not usually ready sympathy with Europeans 
and European modes of thought; and that the learned and 
generous Rammoliun Jloy, and the sagacious and opeu- 
luinded Dn'arkanatli Tagore, are no more average speci- 
mens of Hindus than Robert Burns or Robert Bloomfield 
arc of British ploughmen. The mass of the people appear 
inert, without brants and rrithout energy, and a stranger is 
tempted to believe that their ideas have been stereotyped 
from generation to generation fox countless ages past ; but 
be reincmbcrs that these same Hindus arc the people whose 
heroism was admired by AIc.randcr the Great, ami whose 
philosophy and manufactures arc celebrated by Greek his- 
toriaus. He remembers also wLat he has read of the classic 
Sanskrit language and literature; and as soon as the dream 
of delight attcudiug his first arrival has subsided, he seeks 
eagerly to learn whicli of all the motley groujis around arc 
real Hindus of ancient classical descent. Not the Moham- 
medans, — that point is easily determined, as their first in- 
cursion into the country was no earlier than a.d. 1000, a 
date too recent to admit of mystification. The same re- 
mark applies to tho«c of Portuguese descent, at present 
numerous ?n Calcutta, and also to the Chinese ; but be- 
sides these, some thick-featured, black-skinucd people may 
he seen. wQckiiig in scuccs, or serving as lx)ats’ crews, w lio 
arc aborigines from the hills and forest^; and, with tlicsc 
evoeptions, he is told that all the native iwpulation lie be- 
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holds may he considered generally as gcnxiinc Hindus. 
The Bahoos, or native merchants, arc Hindus; the Bu- 
ncahs, or bankers, are Hindus; and the Zemindare and 
Ilyots, Trho are respectively owners and cultivators of land, 
— the sepoys, or soldian, and the Rajputs, and the up- 
couxxtry men who stand in pink or red turbans as dnrwaiis 
and chokcedars at the gates of gentlemen’s houses, — these 
arc all Hindus, and so also are Brahmans of every grade ; 
those of highest rank who live in learned ease, those less 
wealthy or vvell-born who officiate in temples, and those 
still poorer who beg for a subsistence, arc all descendants 
of the original Hindus,— -the people who possess a language 
and a history, and whose ancestors at some remote and 
unknown period brought the religion of tbc'l^cdic Hymns 
from lands heyond the Indus. But to trace the thread of 
Hindu history, from the present period through the inter- 
mediate labyrinths, was found to be a task which Hindus 
themselves had not performed. Their genius ever increases 
the volume of the labyrinthine mazes, but gives no clue 
whereby to reach the solution of the mystery. Kor did 
our predecessors, the French, the Dutch, or the Portuguese, 
much concern themselves about antiquity; and conse- 
quently when in the middle of the last century tJic East 
India Company’s factories liccamo settled in Bengal, very 
little move was known of the country than had been related 
• by the Greeks three bimdrcil years heforc the Gliristian 
era ; to the series of labours which then commenced we 
must now apply our best attention. 

The first inquirers were little more than pioneers break- 
ing up the ground for those who followed. Rnined cities 
temples, and most a.stonisliiiig excavations were discovered 
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the origin of which traditioiTvaguelv hinted at as lost in 
periods too remote for history. 'Tlie gods and goddesses of 
tl/b existing idolatry were viunly compared with those of 
Greece and Egypt, and many theories were erected, to be 
as quickly overthrown ; everywhere curiosity was excited, 
but nowhere could it meet with satisfaction. Chronicles 
and records were discoverc<l, but they were all iti Sanskrit, 
and Sanski'it was "the language of the gods/' Mliich it 
was sacrilege to communicate to foreigners and heretics. 
Added to the difficulty thus raided by superstition, was 
that of the very complex structure of the Sanskrit tongue; 
but difficulties only increased the ardour of the studious, 
and Adclung meutious that, in thirty years, seven hundred 
works were published upon this new subject * But these 
labours did not resolve the difficulty, aud, although the 
language was attained aud the rcconls explored, the search 
for history wa’s baffled ; in vain Sir Wiliam Jones and his 
fcllow-labonrcrs strove to reconcile dates and harmonize 
events, and it was at length discovered that, as a fancy 
artist deals w ith towns or churches, trees or hills, and places 
them near or far according to pictorial effect, so had the 
Hindu aiimalist treated ercutsj and whilst picturesque re- 
moteness was granted to one sovereign, the deeds of his 
posterity were grouped around another. The study of San- 
skrit was not however abandoned, for the religious writings, 
although inaccurate in dates and names, ga^c indications 
of siibliiuity. Tlie law-books bore internal eridcncc of 
antiquity, aud ofTcrctl most interesting pictures of manners 
and customs ; the heroic pocro«! shared this merit, and aJ«o 
pro\cd thcm'sclvcs rich iiipoctiy; thedmmasaiid later efTu- 

• Iliiif. fekitrh of {:■ m-cnl l.iliratuT'c. (ToIboTs, O^foiiL) 
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sious glittered -nitli fanciful imagery, and only ivorks com- 
paratively modern were found encumbered by impure ido- 
latr}' or puerile extravagance. 

It is not surprising that, in tbe firet enthusiasm of these 
discoveries, the merits of Sanskrit literature should have 
been exa^erated. Many learned Europeans expected a re- 
generation in letters similar to that produced hy the revi- 
val of Greek iu the fifteenth century; others Iioped for the 
happiest effects from its rel^ous spirit ; and others again 
fixed their admiration rather on the language than on the 
literature it contained. One scholar after another proved 
its dates fictitious, and its facts enveloped in fable ; but it 
dawned upon them that the very coustniction of the lan- 
guage itself would afford a date or fixed point, from which 
the successive variations of its forms and alpliahets might 
be coutemplated. 

This hope has not been disappointed, for by researches 
into the structure and affinities of language, the learned 
have not only been assisted in their labour of marshalling 
Sanskrit writings into chronological groups, but they have 
become convinced that the Sanskrit language is the parent 
of all other classic tongnes. Somewhere iu Central Asia 
they place a primeval nursery, or great cradle, in which 
infant nations lisped in infant Sanskrit. From a^-o to af'e 
emigrants or colonies wandered fortli from this depot, and, 
as centuries rolled ou, were fashion«l into Greeks, Latins 
Slaves, Celts, etc., each dcvdojnng its own peculiar langua^-e 
from the original Sanskrit germ. At length Persians and 
nindns alone were left to cultivate their common language 
and beai’ tlie name of .rin/an,— a name which the Persians 
long retained, ns may be seen in the inscriptions at Nakshi 
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Eustam. Lastly, the Hindus quitted the original Aryavarta, 
or home of Aryans, travelled to the East, and settled them- 
selves in India. 

Some years ago the poss(ssors of the oldest Aryan lan- 
giiage woidd have been alloued undisputed claim to the 
earliest chilization; hut now Egypt claims a prc-Mosaic 
histoiy, and Scythic Nineveli dates her prosperity as previous 
to 2231 B.c. India must therefore limit her pretensions 
to being the earliest heathen nation in the field of litera- 
ture. Sanskrit hymns are extant in rude and rugged lan- 
guage, which the Pentatench alone surpasses in antiquity; 
cut away from the mainland of Hindu literature, these col- 
lected hymns, called Vedas, loora*out of tlie distance, like 
headland rocks which the sea has separated from the neigh- 
bouring coast. Jfuch beauty or sublimity must not be 
expected in this unearthed, insular kind of literature, hut 
it tells of customs and modes of worship nowhere elso ex- 
plained, and it is therefore indispensable to a right appre- 
ciation of tlie genius of antiquity. 

TJpon leaving the Vedas we must leap over several cen- 
turies, and then plunge into tlie Brahmanical literature so 
much admired by Sir TVUliam Jones. The ancient Brah- 
mans are well known to have shown no small favour to class 
interests; but althougli selfish they were philosopliic, full 
of deep thought, poetry, and a sublime belief in immortality. 
Beneath their jealous influence kings had little power, vil- 
lages governed themselves, learning and the industrial arts 
floui’isbed, and even religion possessed a fit eedom and energy 
\mknown to India’s later days. This subject w ill be treated 
in successive chapters, elucidating life in old Brahmanical 
India, by a reference to the literature whicli preceded tlic 
Macedonian inA asion. 
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Book II. treats of Buddliism, a religion which bears an 
external perverted kind of resemblance to Christianity, 
giving a peculiar interest to the circumstances under which 
it was developed. Originating hi India as a reform, it pro- 
duced no general sensation until about three centuries aftef 
the death of its founder, when, during one long _prospci-ous 
reign, it was adopted as the state religion. To Brahmans 
however we shall find it was utterly repulsive; through 
their influence it was ultimately banished from its native 
country, and to this day it is rejected hy every Aryan 
nation. 

Book III. returns to Brahmanism, giving a notice of the 
Poems, Dramas, and Ptiranas,— Iwautiful, absurd, fanciful, 
—which were produced subsequent to the ora of Alexander 
the Great. This brings our review' down to the time when 
the Mohammedans began their conquests in the country, 
at which period this Work concludes, after a short inquiry 
as to the success which attended Brahmnnical regulations 
and Buddhist theories. 




E'en tlie poor Pawn’s hctDiig»lo tbo Sun 
I would not barsbt/ scorn, ]c§t even tLero 
I spum'd some element of Cliristian pm;fcr, 

An aim, though erring, St s world ayont- 
AcknowlctlgiDent ofgoo^ of mao’s futility, 

A seuso of Deed ond wea1nie>s, and indeed 

That tery thing so many Christians want — IIuimLty. 

. Tnosiis Hood. 

"When first the British trent to India, religious Hiudus 
thought it sacrilege to allow unbeliet'ing Christians cren 
to look upon tJieir sacred hooks, autJ in conseijitcucc fhc 
Vedas long ciijovcd that mysterious reputation Mhich ap- 
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The language used in the Vedas differs very considerably, 
as already noticed, from the Sanskrit of general literature ; 
,and Mr. Stevenson, of Bombay, noticed in the Sama Veda 
two thousand words not admitted in the second edition of 
"Wilson’s Sanskrit dictionary.* The use of an eight-syllable 
metre is also adduced as a sign of antiquity ;f and for these 
and other reasons the age attributed to the Rig-Veda is 
1200 or 1400 b.c. What leligious opinions prevailed at so 
remote a period'was long a mystery; but the early enthu- 
siasts for Sanskrit conceived that monotheism was India's 
first belief. Sir William Jones was told that the daily 
prayer called Gayatri was an address to the Sun, taken 
from the '\''edas; and obtaining a copy and explanations 
from a Pundit (or learned Hindu), he gave the following 
I'endering, beading it — 

" TJie Indian Phtlosophera' Selizf^X 
" Let ua adore tUe supremacy of that divine Sud (opposed to the 
isible luminary), tlie Godliead nbo dluminntes all, wlio recreates 
all, from whom all proceed, to whom alt must return, whom we in* 
>okcto direct our understandings anglit in our progress towards 
his holy ecat." . 

This may happily give the views of rare philosophers, such 
as the lamented Rammolmn Roy, hut it is not the doctrine 
of the ancient A'^edas ; and of this all students will soon be 
competent to judge, for translations of the several A'edas 
are in progi'css in England, France, and Germany. ^ 

Air. Colebrooke gives the Gayatri thus : — 

“ Let us meditate on the adorable light of the divine Euler (Savi- 
. tri). May it guide onr intellects ! Desirous of food, we solicit tlic 

• Mr. Steienson’s Introduction to flie^ama'Vcfia 
t Elpliinsfone, IIiM. i> 37 ; Hist. Sictcli of S.iastmt, 7, 60 

t ‘Well* of Pir W. Jones, ml il. quailo 
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gift of the splendid Sun (Santn), who should he studiously wor- 
sliipped. Tcnerahle men, 'guided by tho understanding, salute the 
dinne Sun (Savitri) with oblations and praise.”* 

Dr. Stevenson- presents tbfe following from the Saraa 
Vctla ; — 

“ "Wc arc sustained hy the anpcrexccllent provisions furnished us 
hy the resplendent Sun. May Lc prosper our sacred rites I "f 

And lastly, Professor Wilson translates it : — 

“ Let us meditate on the sacred light of. that flivine Sun, that it 
may illuminate our minds.“J 

And this last rendering may he considered ns correct, both 
in text and translation, as Imman sagacity can make it. 
It recognizes spiritual light, hut it is vague and indistinct. 
Sir William Jones assumed too much, ami, amid the ivil- 
fiil confusion of the dates given to him by his Pundits, 
could not always distinguish the limits of India’s first or 
Vcdic era; but now correct translations and comments 
have throivn open the subject, and such inaccuracy would 
no longer he excusable. 

Professor Wilson obsciwcs that the Sun, Sitrya or Sari- 
tri, occupies a less conspicuous place in lliuilu worship than 
might have been anticipatcil ; only three Siikta.s in the 
First Hook arc addressed to him individually, and these 
" convey no verj' strikingly expressite acktionlcdgmcnt of 
his supremacy.”^ Hut although Suu-worNhip was not jiro- 
ininent, the Hindus loiwl light and even warmth, and the 
Sun, the " ray-dilTu'Cr,” and Agni, as light, licat, and fire 
Call forth their hc«t affections. The expressions of the 
llindii jwets in their hymns to thc«c deities show careful ' 

• Ciili-bn>«Vc'a toL i. p. 30. Intn^ltK’tlon to tlio Ftnia Veda. 

I Oxfonl lai-tun-*, p. 15. 5 Itig-ViiU, hitrod. !• jxui. 
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and loving observation of Nature n'liite as the sun” gives 
a truth which can scarcely ho appreciated by those who 
have not experienced the striding absence of colour in the 
intense light of a summer Tlay in IndiaT The solar ray 
is called ‘^deep-quivering, life-bcatowing;” and the Sun is 
"bright-haired” and "golden-handed/’ that is^ the giver of 
abundance. Agni is the "goldcu-haired,” and both alike 
arc regarded as cmhlems of purity. Tlic Sun, Savitri, is 
said to come "/rom a distance, remoying"all sins;”* or the 
divine Sun is entreated to remove the "sickness of the 
heart” and " the yellowness of the body.” The following 
address, translated by Mr. Griffith of Oxford, may he taken 
as a fair speciracn of the higher spiritual perceptions proper 
to this era. . 

nVMN TO THE SUN- 

"Eisen ia majestic blaze, 

Lo ! the IlniTerso’s eye, 

Vast and wondtous,'Ii08t of rays, 

Sliiaeth brightly in the sky. 

Sonl of all that moveth not, ’’ 

Soul of all that moves below j 
LigLteth Jio earth’s gloomiest spot. 

And the heavens are all aglow ! 


" See ! he foUoweth the dawn, 
Erilliant in her path above; 

As a youth, beauty drawn, 
Seeks the maiden of his love! 
Holy men and pious Sages 
Vorship now the glmaous Sun ; 
Por by rites, ordain’d for ages . 
Shall a good jeyaid be won 
• Hymn xxsv<, P- 98. 
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“Looi -1 Ills liorses, mounted liiglij 
Good of limb, and smft and strong. 

In tlie forelicad of tlie sky, 

llun tbeir coarse the heavens alcmw ' 

Praises to Lis steeds be giren, 

Eacmg o’er the road of hearen i 

’ '..vs •.IT."’' . 

" SnsL tlie'majftity and power, ■ 

Su<i» tbo glory of the Sun 5 . ' 

*AVbcn he sets at evening hour, ' • ^ 
Tbs worker leaves his (ask undone. 

Ilia steeds are loosed, and over all 
Spreadeth Kigbt her gloomy pnll. 

' - / ■ T. 

‘"Wlicn Lo.tid« m noontide glow, 
Bla^g'in the nation's sight, 

' The skies Lfs boundless glory show, 

^ AndVis majesty ©flight s* 

And when he sot«, his absent might 
Is felt in thieheuing shades of night , 

Tr. ■ • 


Heat ns, O yo dods. ftiis ilfly ! 

Hear us graciously, wo pray ! 

As the £(in his state begin*, - ^ 

Free us from all heinous sins. . . 

Jtitra, Tarun, AdhiJ 
Hear: O Lear us graciously 1 
Poners of ocean, earth, and air, 

IjistCD, lislen to Our praycrl" 

The charm of a frOsh morning afler a night in India 
is cxprcssctl by a pcrsouilicatioa of Sunrise, or Darni, as 
\3sha3. ^ Rorj^ w wMtra ipaa-rter ttf the 'fiiTnnTntml, 
she displays aTianncr ot rays of”li^it;’' "The noble anil 
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alUpervading UsLas lias .risen from darlmess, liringing 
health to human habitations;” "The beloved Ushas scat- 
ters darkness from the sky;” "The many-tinted Daun 
opens our doors, makes our riches manifest;” "The ex- 
pansive Ushas has ^\cn back all regions.” * 

•' She Mill d^veit in heaven of ol3, ' 

^kfay.ivo now her light>behold! 

"N^Tiicli, dawning bvightly fronx ahir, 

. Stirretli np the harness'd car, • 

Xihe aa laerchant-foUc for gain 
Send their ships nefoss the main. 

“ Jloniing comes, the nurse of .all,"' 

Like a matron, at whoso 4 ^ 

All that dwell the house within * 

Thcii appointed task begun”* J • 

Jlore than once it is obsened fljat flie'dau ning of Ushas 
■wakens the birds ; and, lastty, it " causes tbe s.'icred fire to 
be kindled, and men .to prepare for sacrifice.” And this 
brings us to the reverence paid ■fo tire in these hymns. The 
first act of a pious Ui^du, when awakened in the morning, 
was to invoke “ tlie -smoke-bannered Agni (fire);” "The 
protector of the worship of the worshipper at the break of 
day.” The earliest word for God, wc must remember, ex- 
pressed Vighi above, and in accordance irith this feeling we 
find "resplendent Agni” regarded as -a. type or form of 
deity. The sacrificial fire "was kindled and cherished as 
heavenly light come down to dwell with man. "The Gods 
left Agni,” says one of - their liymns, "as a dear friend 
amongst the hnman races, present in the clmmbcr of sacri- 

• * Specimens of OM IndSa roctry. by B. T. Gnmtli, >oL i , ITj mn xlni! 

of llig-Veila. • 
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fice.”* Agtii is like a " benevolent man : lie gives " liap- 
piuess in a dwelling like a son (newly born) ; he abides on 
earth like a prince with his faithful friends;” and '^mcn 
sit in his presence like sons in the dwelling of a parent.”! 
Agni is also more refined than many of the deities of this 
era. In purity he resembles an irreproachable and be- 
loved wife, and with exquisite grace he is described as 
ornamenting the chamber of sacrifice as a woman adorns a 
dwelling. 

But Agnb although much bclo\'cd_, was nci erthcless hut 
a vague indefinite idea. Sometimes simply as fire he 
tosses about his flames like nisliing riicrs, and roaring like 
the resounding billows 'of the ocean; pften lie is a mes- 
senger between earth and hchTcn/>Scnt as a prince itho'lias 
become a friend sends an ambassador *to bis more powerful 
conqueror. «At one time he sustains tbc earthy and studs 
tl\Cj^sky with constellations; at another be is bom from 
liiy.wooib or created by nibbing one piccte of wood njipn 
another : — \ * 



•‘Brillinnt ARiii! lo, totltce 
Pour fre ofTerings of giicc ; ’ 

Oh, for thia consume our foe* 

^^’ho on ilemons* aid repose! 

*' praise him in the BOcrUiee, 

Agni, erer young and n isc ! 

Glorious in hia liglit is lie. 

Ilcalcr of nD malady. 

•• Purifying. brillJniit Fire 1 
Hear, great Agni, our desire ! 

Be tliy care tlm Gods Jo bring 
Khlicr to our offering.’** 

Agni >vas, na Mcdiarc seen, a very variable cbaractei', 
sometime? 'acting the ]tart\6f'7/oM, as lie calls tjic (iods 
to sacrifice j* sometimes ajJeepting offerings on liis own bc- 
‘bnlf,but also indicating powers of purity, feraonng sin anff 
granting licaltb, and strcngtlicniug our affection for tlie 
Goi]s of Light , < ' ^ 

Connected with ^itn-worsliip arc .two hymn§. in honbnr 
of Tlic Hovsif Sacrifice, called A-iwameMa, The horse is a 
mystical Iior«e, "spriuig from the. Gods,” “fabricated from 
the suriV% The actual sacrifice was probably a custom 
belonging to the Hindus’ easier home in Northern Asia, 
where the ^Scythians and- Alas-sagctm a’nJ kuowu tp have 
offered* horses to-thc*sun; and later, whcji trerited as an 
emblematic ceremony, thhinythical lK)r?e typified the.Snn, 
and the Sun typified the iinircrsal soul. ' Tlic hymns dc-_ 
scribe . the horse as “ batliod and, jlecoratcd with riefi 
trappings, the variously-coloiircd goat -going before liitn^’ 
Tlircc times he is Ic^ round ’tfie'sdcrificial firoj he is bOimd 
* 4 • Spocimensef OM ludmu Portly, by R.'T. QrilUlir. . ’ 
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to a post and immolated by an aTCj-and the flesh is roasted 
on a spit, boiled, made into balls and eaten, and finally — 

“ The horse proceeds to that assembly « Inch is most excoUenl 
To the presence of his father and Ins mother (heaven and earth). 
Go (horse,) today rejoicing to tlie Gods, that (the sacrifice) may 
yield ble«sings to the donor "• 

This ceremony M’as afterwards performed symbolically, 
and is alluded to in Upanisliads and Brabmanas (wliicb arc 
treatises attached to the Vedas), as a ceremony of peculiar 
solemnity and deep significance, and one which is supposed 
to procure unhcrsal dominion. In tlie;\cry much later 
writings called Pnranas the rite is nltogclhcr travestied : 
a mortal rajah there performs tbc'fcacrifice fn oidcr to de- 
throne tlic God Iiidra; and it is upon this version of tJio 
story, .that Southey constructed Ins ‘Curse of Kchama,’— 
correctly enough. Professor Wilson ohscr\’oS, according to’ 
the authorities which be followcil, “ but tlic mniiv object 
of the ceremony, the dcposal of*lndra from ’the throne of 
Stc(irf/(i and the elevation of the Sacrificer after’ a hun- 
dred celcbnitions to that rank, arc fictions^of a later date, 
uncountcnanccd by the Vc(]a.”t 

Thcworsliip of Light,withwbiclrt!us ccrcmonvwas first* 
connected, began bcfm-c tlic Hindus entered India ; wbeivas 
Indrawas a local deity of btrictly Indian origin. Indra 
is a “personification of tbe pbenomena of tlic firmament 
particularly in tbe c-apacity tif 'ending down rain.” He 
pcr>-oiufies tbe sky or ibc atmo'-pbcrc,’and ,ihav Iw eallcil 
the God of Clouds and Stonns. _*Hc is iinpketl'io strike 
the demon Vritra, wIiowithbold'«’‘tbc jicriodical faius, upon 
which the fertility of the eoiintry’ dcjiciid>. » 

• rol n ji. IIS t /W.inl ii , lntM.1. j,. j|[. 
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In the month of Jlay^he heat in India bccoincs intense : 
\cgetation is dried np, the crops cannot be sonii, tlic cattle 
droop, and milk and butter become scarce. Famine or 
plenty depends ni>ou the expected rains, and the daily ga- 
thering of the sky is natcheil «ith intense anricty; but 
although the array of clouds is constantly enlarging, there 
is no rain until a rattling thunderstorm cliargcs the ranks 
and the broken clouds let lObsc the impetuous sIiomcjs 
“This/’ says the Veda, “is Indra, who comes Hond shout- 
ing’ in Ilia car, and hurls hts thnndcrljolt at tlie demon (or 
demon-shaped cloud, called) Vrilra.” 

“He stakes off the head of lie eartli-slaiing Vntni nitli Jiis 
raia-cansiag, hundred-spiked Vagra (tbuodcrlo)t). His might Las 
been gloriously displayed, and Indra rolls up and spreads out Ivotli 
heaven and earth hs tnen do n akin carpet."* 

'To’do full justice to Indra’s battle with Vritra a-storm 
should be iritncsscd from a lofty hill in Western India, the 
thick black clouds coursing over the distant plains, the light- 
ning darting into them from the electric vapour. abo\e, and 
the torrents of nlin discharged in consequence. Tliese be- 
neficent Btonns are always preceded by sudden wind, an- 
nounced by rushing sounds and whirlwinds of dust, which 
are Indra’s attendant allies the Jlaruts, whose joariiig 

every dweller upon eartli shakes.” »'• 

Indra recovered the cattle of the Sacrificers ” when the 
robber Tala had hidden thcm'ih a-cavc; and other rough 
deeds he •performed for.his wqysbippcrs, who praise him 
for bcing*'^ strong as a twicc-ttristed iopc : ” tliey represent 
Ulra. as and Uaudsomc, with a beautiful nose or chin, 

• StcTcn<on, Pima-Tnli, p 251 «ntrf aote 

' V: 2 
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wearing two goltlcu earrings, cicr joyous, and deligUtiiig iu 
e.Kliilaratiiig draugiits of the Sonia-juice. 

“ Rejoice, Indra ! open thy jaws, set wide thy throat, be pleased 
with our oblations ! 

“ Drinker of tlie Soma-jiuce, wielder of the thunderbolt^ bestow 
upon us abundance of cows with projecting jaws ! 

Thy sw ift horses, Indra, hare uttcrctl a loud sound announcing 
ram ; the level earth anxiously expects its fall. 

“ The mighty Indra has shattered the guileful Vritra reposing in 
the cloud; licaven and earth shoot, alarmed at the thundering bolt 
of the ahowerer. Drinking the Soma-juico, he (Indra) baflleJ the 
devices of the guileful Danava. 

“ Drint, hero, Indra. drink the Sonia ! 

“ Indra, hero, exulting in the solemn rites, iiunT the Soma-juico, 
and, repeatedly shatiog it from thy beard, repair to the drinking of 
Ibo elTused libation.’* 

Some of the Vcdic liymns would lend one to suppose that . 
to hmlle fire on the altar was the duty to which man fir*t 
awokcj but other passages speak of fire tw “constantly 
kindled” in the house of a pious worshipper, and it is 
therefore probable that lie only gai c “ fresh x ital air” to the 
flames at sunrise, and tlicn made his ofleriiig of ghee or 
butter to wliicbeicr Goil he dcsirctl to imokcj but when 
the soma-juice was presented, a public ceremonial called a 
Sonia-\uga appears to have been held. On these occa-sions 
nil additional fire was kiiullcd, by means of a species of 
churn made of acacia, culled arani wood : one piece of the 
wockI was drilksl into the other, and the upright jiicce 
pttlh-d hy a loose string, after the fiushion by which Hindus 
make butter. In one aildrcss to Indra he is entreated to 
come “iThcii they bind the ebuming-stafi* (with a cord), 
like reins to re^t^lin (a horse).” A large shctl was con- 
.'‘trnctcil, calk'd the Y»Jnn-$aUi.' Seien priests utteiuletl. 
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each having a distinct title and office; the Hislii, or Raja, 
at whose expense the festival vras given, acting as Hotri, or 
invoker. At a daily raorning sacrifice only two persons arc 
mentioned as officiating, — thePorohita, who superintended, 
and the Hotri, vvho invoked the Gods. The Sama-Vccla 
gives hymns from the Rig- Veda, arrange<l in a ritual, to 
be used on these occasions, and the priests arc exhorted to 
sing the birth of the Gotls and tlie praise of the Gods in 
alternate lays, witli a sound as regular as that of the drip- 
ping of the soraa-juicc. Verj* little allusion is made to ani- 
mal sacrifices, but they were probably not miknouu, for tJic 
priests arc to make as much noise as ‘^dogs driven an ay 
hungi'y from a sacrifice.*’ The soma-juice was at any rate 
the more important portion of the ofleringj tlic plants 
were gathered on the hills by moonlight, and brought homo 
in carts drawn by rams. *^Indra,” it is said, found this 
treasure from heaven, hidden like the nestlings of a bird in 
a rock, amidst a pile of vast rocks, enclosed by bushes 
the stalks are bruised with stones, and placed uith the 
juice in a stmincr of goats’-hair, and are further squeezed 
by the priest’s ten fingers, ornamented by rings of fiatleiiod 
gold. Lastly, the juice, mixed with barley and clarified 
butter, ferments, and is then drawn off in a scoop for the 
Gods, and a ladle for the priests, and then they say to Indra, 
"Thy inebriety is most intense, nevertheless thy acts are 
most beneficent.” • 

■ Sometimes Indra is addressed in a more spiritual strain. 
"One man,”* says Agastya, "propitiates him with sacri- 
fice, another worships with mind a\crtc<(: to the first be is 
like a lake to a thirety traveller; to the other, like an cver- 
• ■Ry-Vetli, vol u. p, 165. 
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lengthening road.” Indra docs not vary so much in cha- 
racter as Agni, but be also is sometimes recognized ns 
Creator of the universe, as he who fixed firm the moving 
earth, >vho tranquillized the incensed mountains, n’lio spread 
llic sjiacious firmament,”* or “ fixed the heaven in unsup- 
ported (space) and " measured the eastern (quarters) with 
measures like a c!iarober;”t but in this grand liymii the 
induiduality of Indra is retained by the closing words of 
each verse: “In the exhilaration of the Soma, Indra has 
done these decds.^* 

Indra is occasionally called upon to share his “ soma nine” 
and “ sacrificial food” with his allies the ^famts (winds)} 
hut to this he objects, ashing, “ ^Vho attracts tlicm, wan- 
dering like kites in the mid-air?” “Sacrwl rites,” Indra 
contiuuos, “arc nunc; praises give me plca.<urc, libations 
arc for tnc; I am fierce and strong and mighty, and ha\c 
bowed domt all mine enemies with death-dealing shafts}” 
—the Mariits a«scrt that it was with their aid, and thus an 
itmovalion or dt*.«cnt from the older worship is impliod.l 

Hut whether prescnlcil to Indra alone, or to Indra and 
the Maruts conjointly, soma wine was the coictcd olfurin" 
and this is an important fact in detennining the locality 
of the Hindus in the time of the JHg-Veda, TIjc Soma 
is a round, smooth, tnining plant, not to be found in rich 
mu’N, as we learn fnmi Dr. Koylc, hut is pecnliiir to the 
mountains in the west of India, the desert to the north 
of Delhi, and the mountains of the Holan Pass.J 'Plio Ki". 

• rol 23e. TIw •Amlcs-t rxiihm- ({ li( Iii> "i]uii trt{ Itip 

iimuiilaln*, soini; liitlirr »ii»l iIiUImt #• Ion- «« Umw Juiil win_'« • Imlm cut 
ttarn efT." , 

+ K-S-VnU. tivl ii.|i.2I5 : /ir-f.Ti.L iL r ItiT 

$ I^Tlurc: «n llii* (if tlir Clivnt Kttul>ili«n, i'/i, note. 
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Veila could uot tlicrcfore liaic bocii composed upon the 
Gauges ; its liymns tell moreover of dense forests through 
which a path is made hy the "ficrcc-hlazing Agni,” who, 
rushing rapidly, "leaves a blackened track.” 

“ Excited by the wind, and roaring londly, Agni penetrates amongst 
the timber." 

" lie trarerf ea tbc woods, and ahears the hairs of the earth.” 

“ Tlio fiame-weaponed and brceac'escitctl Agni, assailing the un* 
exhaled moisture fof the trees), roslies triumpluint hie a bull ; all 
are afraid of him as he /bes along.”* 

Here we see iicnly-arrivcd settlers setting fire to the 
^^oods ill North American fashion; and entering from the 
uorth-w est, we imagine them to Iiavc made their way down 
the left hank of the Indus, and to hate jKisscsscd themselves 
of lauds strctchiiig eastward to the Aravalll Hills, and 
southward to the sea : such a location appears to fulfil the 
conditions required by the hymns, where we have rriucc 
Bhitvyat "dwcUiug upon the banks of the Sindliu;” and 
uitliiu sight, undoubtedly, were mountains and eaves not 
far distant, in ivliich Vala hid the cows of the w ors-hippers. 
Indm, in battle, wearing armour, is said to "shine like 
tlio peak of a mountaiu sccu afar;” his impetuosity is com- 
pared to the “rush of waters do.»n a precipice,^’ ami his 
golden thunderbolt, burled against the foe, “ slept uot on 
the mountain;” the “graceful spotted deer” and "thirsty 
deer” also indicate the iicigblxiurhowl of hills, whilst the 
proiniucnt place which these singers giic to horses is ae- 
coimted for by their possession of the level plains of Sindh 
ami Kattiwnr.J The Gods arc coiiiparctl to horses: “Indra 

• V p. W,. i 11*3^ xaL lu v 1" ; rob L p. aiJ, 

J 'riic Imr-e of tlio c<ninlrj oloni; tlw Omgp' i* n icry Liforior niiimal, 
nod iicTCT could haie rumi-It<*il the illu<irafiini» of llie Voila.— II. If. IV*. • 
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becomes furious as a liorse’s tail/’ or Agiii goes to ic- 
ceive offerings, “deligUtefl as a Iiorsc goes to battle;” and 
distinction is made between “ rider-bearing steeds” and 
“ qnick-moring, prancing steeds, rapid as hawks,” which 
fly through the air yoked to cars. Cars and chariots are 
continually mentioned, but we do not meet with official cha- 
rioteers. Indra himself drives Iris " long-maned steeds,” 
and Agni harnesses “ his glossy-backed coursers whereas 
in later Sanskrit literature we find the Idng alw.ays ac- 
companied by a driver, according to the Assyrian custom 
depicted on the marbles from Nineveh. One passage is 
thought to indicate that their horses had no saddles, and 
another that they had the Tatar practice of milking the 
mares. *'A hundred rigorous steeds” is not an unusual 
present from a generous prince to a holy man, or Rishi; 
one of whom says " he accepted gold, horses, and bulls,” 
and then proceeds, ” Ten chariots drawn by bay steeds, and 
c.arrying my nives, stood near me;” “Forty bay horses 
harnessed to the chariots, lead the procession in front of a 
thousand followers and on this occasion the great man’s 
kinsmen “mb down the high-spirited steeds, decorated 
with golden trappings.”* 

Wc obscnc a perpetual dread of enemies of a race unlike 
their own, for they not only call them "spidet-like sons of 
Daiiu,” fliid D.asyas (robbers), but a “ Wae^-spning host” 
and “ black Asmus these enemies had cities and kings, 
and worsbippctl a gotJ, A7m7//, who is dreaded cicn by the 
“tt’AiVe-coraplcrioned friends of Indra.” 

Let not the nio«t powerful and uidcstructiblo Nirritli destroy 
ns : k‘t Lpr perish w 1th our (evil) desires.” 

• Kig-Vcita, Tid, «, |i 18; toL L 210, 2II, 21t. 
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“ Eccp far from us Nirritti with unfriendly looks, and liberate us 
from wbateror sin we may Imro committed."* 

The Hindus call themselves Aryas, and although less is 
said of cities of the Arj’as than of cities of the Dasyas, 
they uere not a nomadic people, for they '^measure the 
land with a rod,” "plough the earth for barley,” and "bring 
home the produce of their in car/s.^’f ^Tc also find, 
through their poetical similes, that they practised many 
of the ai*ts of cirilizcd society. A holy man at the bottom 
of a well cries out, " Cares consume mo, as a rat gnaws a 
ATca^cr’s threads.” In other passages, "Day and night, 
like tAvo famous female weavers, interweave the c.\tcndcd 
thread ;”J or, " Isight envelopes the extended (world) like (a 
AAomau) weaving a garment.^’ Earrings and finger-rings, 
and wheels and yokes of chariots, arc made of gold} and 
gold is the favourite simile for tlic rising sun, and for the 
hair of Agoi; nor were they less acquainted with the use 
of iron, for a siugcr praises Iiidra as eagerly as a carpen- 
ter bends the pliant metal round the wlicol j” and when 
Vispala, Avife of Khela, had her foot cut ofl’ " like the Aving 
of' a bird in an engagement by night,” the Aswins " gave 
licr au iron leg that she might Avalk, the hidden treasure 
of the enemy being the object of the conflict.”^ 

Xothing is said of money, but they seem to IiaA'c u'cd 
COM ric-shclls as dice, a frightened man lieing compared to a 
gamester, atIio fears his adversarj* holding the four coAvrics, 
until they arc thrown. Their riches they " hid in a chest, 
a hill, or a aacII.” This is still the custom in Western India, 
and Allien the English took po'sscssion of Pooiiah, ten lacs 
of rupees belonging to the Eeshwa Aicrc fouiul built into 

• ni^-A'e.1.1, Tol. i. i>i>. 107. t “• P- 

t i i*p. 5C. 2SI S /W.Tol i p. 31J. 
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tlic Mtlc of a They transaetwl trade, and entreated 

Indra not to '‘take advantage^* of Ids worshippers, “like 
a dealer/'’ Slcrchants arc also mentioned, " oo^ ctoiis of 
gain,” mIiosc ships “crowd the ocean;” but no foreign 
products appear to ha\c been in use. Women arc but 
casually mentioned, but enough is said to show tliat their 
condition was free and natural ; the^uife of a chief accom- 
panies him to a nndnight foray ; the wife of a hunter “ cuts 
lip and divides the birds the first rays of morning come 
like a matron, awaking the household to their duties. From 
other passages we learn that women appeared in public, ns 
where lightning is compared to a “splendidly attired wife 
of a man of rank,” and the “ hushes ” arc said to “ w avc to 
and fro like a woman in a chariot.” A s-irhions maiden 
who grows old in her father’s house claims from him her 
support. “ Thieves arc frequently mentioned, debts and 
debtors arc adverted to, and reverses of fortune.” Another 
sign of social jirogrc«s we gain from their knowledge of 
herbs and modes of medical treatment; "ambrosia/' say.s 
a sou of Knnwa, "is in the waters "nil medicaments arc 
in the w.aters thus anticipating some three thousand j cars 
ago the hjdropatliic doctrine of the nineteenth centnrj*. 
The sick man howeicr cxjKrcts the gotl'Agni to co-operate 
with Ihewalers; Ijc esclaiins, « Takeaway whatcicr sin has 
been found in me " May Agni abiding in the waters fill 
me with vigour!”* The sirtuc of herbs was also ncknon- 
ledged; and praying to Ilmira, called the chief pliysician 
amongst plijsicians, the worshijqicr k\j» 

" Noun*Iii(l ilir ^inafoiy Ti-.;flaUcs Ihs»{owc< 1 hj- thee, ina^ 
1 lire n hundred w inlcpi !”t 

• i!.s-Vr.ii, Tel » I- as t \fi II. n r'lo. 
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Rnclra is au uiicertam sort of deity, sometimes identified 
apparently with Iiidra; but in general, medicine is practised 
by two grotesque personages, called the Aswins ; they are 
brothers, sons of the Sunj they travel in a three-cornered, 
thvee-wliecled car, drawn by asses, and with their long amis 
concern themselves in every odd legend of which the Veda 
makes mention : half-comic and half-serious, to a holy man 
who was beheaded for revealing to them forbidden science, 
they gave a horse’s head, and stuck it on his shoulders in 
place of his own; the lame they enabled to walk, and the 
blind to see j an aged man they restored to youth, as a 
wheelwright repairs a worn-out car;” one man they brought 
up from a well of water in winch he lay like a jar of buried 
gold; "another, who was scorched by fire, they relieved 
u itli snow ; an emaciated cow they made to give milk, and 
tt field of barley they caused to be sown.” For Vispali 
they made an iron foot ; to King Peclu they gaie a white 
horse ensuring i ictory, and from the hoof of another steed 
they produced a hundrfcd jars of nine. For their iHemI 
Divodasi they yoked the bull and the tortoise, and carried 
food and treasure to his dwelling in a car.* Not less 
strange was their manner of assisting Bhujyu, m ho " sailed 
in a huiidrcd-oarcd ship he went to sea, and was nearly 
drowned ; '' when there was nothing to give support, nothing 
to rest upon, nothing to cliug to,” then went the Aswms, 
and brought him hack " in vessels of their own, drawn hr 
oix horses along the dry bed of the ocean.”t Our con- 
clusion is, that these' youthful pro/essors of the healing 
art ucrc the direct progenitors of the jugglers, magicians, 
barbel's, and quacks, ulio iii aff ages bare been ccArirafeif 


• Rig-Vcdi, Tol. i , Iftmns esu 


+ Ibid , >ol. i p 307. 
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for comljining drollery and sleight of hand, with skill in 
surgery and knowledge of medicaments. 

In jioetry the Hindus undoubtedly excelled, but the mis- 
fortune is, that those who cannot read Sanskrit arc by no 
means in a position to do them justice. Tlie third book 
of the Rig- Veda is said to be incomparably the finest, 
and this Professor IVihon has not yet translated, besides 
which, tins priraitiic poetry is said to have a peculiar faci- 
lity of escaping under the jirocess of translation : perhaps 
MO need two versions, one giicn with critical accuracy, 
and another in the imaginathc spirit of the original. To 
sing praises nas early an official occupation, and to recite 
like a bard ” used as a simile. Sacred hymns however arc 
compo'scd by Risbis (holy men), chief*, or patriarchs, whose 
families arc noted in Sanskrit literature even down to the 
Puranas, t«o thousand years later, as Angiras and the 
Angirascs, Kanwa and the Kaunas, Viswamitra, Vasisbta, 
and others . Tlicse men n ere not Brahmans, nor e\ cn priests, 
for during the Rig-Veda pcrioil diiision of caste bad not 
commenced. tVe find neither Ksh.itriyas, nor Vaisj-as, nor 
Suilras; and although Brahmans arc mentioned, they arc 
merely one amongst scicn orders of priests, vho minister 
under a king or patriarch at a solemn sacrifice. Society 
is always said to consist of Jire classes of men, an expres- 
sion which Brahmanical scholiasts explain to mean the 
Aborigines, in addition to the four Castes; but this is a 
gratuitous supiiositioii, for the whole tone of the Rig- Veda 
implies a free condition of smetety, ipiite dilTcrent from th.at 
which nflerwanls prevailed iimlcr Brahmanic.al regulation. 
We there fmd new settlers, siimmndLxl hy cneniie-. of dif- 
ferent race, rcmcmix-riiig the deities and customs of their 
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fatlicilanil, though adopting inodes of ATOTsliip suited to 
tlieir new locality. LangnislUng in the arid sands of Sindh, 
they' rejoiced to discover the acitl soma-plant upon the 
neighbouring hills ; panting’ for rain, they entreated Indra 
to quaff the exhilarating beverage, and to rend the clouds 
asunder, and let loose the Tcviring floods. Tlie blessings 
prayed for are chiefly, ns expressed by Professor Wilson, 
" of a temporal and personal description, — wealth, food, life, 
posterity, cattle, cows, horses, protection against enemies'’^ 
— selfish and often puerile petitions j but self-forgetting 
aspirations also find utterance, and a few indications there 
are " of a hope' of immortality, hatred of untruth, and ah- 
horrcuco of sinj”* and many an old Hindu, wc may hope, 
Las stood by his fire-altar at daybreak, offering up fervent 
adoration to the “ God written in the lieait,” of which the 
altar flames were to'hinv the l>clo\ed household representa- 
tion, 

* Hig-Veda, toI. i , Inlrod. p. xjv. 




CHAPTER II. 


“ Let wild CTCCcU come mU go . 

On nouglit but One, m Oodlicad inflmto 

And infinite in might. 

Can dcnllile** being laj >t» fever’d bron.*’— tViUTAiK 

SKETcnEs of a nation’s infancy bear some resemblance to 
a modern allniin or note-book, wlicre many pages arc blank, 
Tvbilst others arc croirtleil 'witli graphic detail ; where a few 
bighly-finishci! drawings arc fomid amongst nnmerons slight 
outlines, and where fragments of cloqttcut poetry arc inter- 
spersed w itli dry, prosaic anlt^raphs. Orwemayvarj the 
iiniigc, and compare the earliest attainable tiens of Ilimhi 
life to a scries of tahleau.v rirdns, the first of which showed 
ns the Patriarchs on the Indus writing hjTnns, invoking 
tlic Gods, and tnaking w ar on their predatory neighbours ; 


M-liilst jive classes of men fill# up tlic frarric. Tins five- 
fold division is not c\plained in the Veda, and commenta- 
tors art) not agreed upon the subject; but it was c^identlv 
headed by the patriarch kings or chieftains, who united in 
themselves the office of liigh-pricst aud sovereign ; the se- 
cond class was probably formevl of warriors riding and dri- 
ving horses; the third was in'this case a class of priests; 
the fourth comprised those following agriculture, trade, and 
mechanics; and the fifth is supposed to. have been the ab- 
original race, who stole cattle, but who possessed fields, 
cities, and gold, tempting the iutnidcre to aggression. We 
lia\c do means tJf adding to what we may thus learn from 
the ancient hymns, for the Hindus ha^e no other writings 
of the" same era, and neither Persia nor China afford chro- 
nicles referring to contiguous countries of such remote anti- 
tiuity ; and consequently when the llig-Veda lets the curtain 
fall, a pause ensues of al>out siv centuries. 

At length thc"samc people, with their Vedas and tlieir 
Sanskrit, come again upon the stage; but the sccuerj- has 
changed, and we iiow behold them occupying the broad 
lands of tlic Ganges, and possessing important towns in 
Glide aud Tirhut. Put we cannot at present advert to 
their political acquisitions, for our attention is at once 
riveted by a gronji of venerable persons upon whom the 
chief light of the picture is roadc-tp fall. They arc sitting 
upon sacred Iti^u grass; their hah* is shaved, their looks 
composed, and they arc clothed in religious raiment pecu- 
liar to themselves: kings humbly take ofi’ tlicir tmras a-s 
they bow to the feet of the h61y men ; the merchant cla^s 
make obei«ancc"at a respectful distance; and tlic fourth 
and lowi'st da-*** •sweep the n»3ds,*upliol<l umbrella^, aiul 
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wave tlie fans and fly-flaj^iers. In this second picture 
we note great clianges to have taken place, and especially 
the sharp separation which has been effected between civil 
ami religious offices. The King, no longer permitted to 
invoke the Gods, has resigned the first place of honour 
to the Brahmans, who arc a new and sacred class, seeking 
to monopolize leaniing, power, and religion. The process 
1^ which this great cliangc was effected remains liiddcn 
behind the scenes, and we can only conjecture that many 
stnigglea and failures occurred before Brahmans succeeded 
in establishing their claims to divine origin and the sole 
right of performing religious fiinctious, and of exercising 
spiritual doruinion. But at the same time, we believe that 
the rery word Brahman originafctl in philosopliical spe- 
culation. In a passage of great eloquence, Dr. 'JIullcr 
describes man in the hymns of the Big- Veda striving to 
solve the riddle of this world. He stares at the tent of 
heaven and asks who supports it j he gives names to Ul 
the powers of nature ;^Iie invokes them ; hut still he feds 
that witliin his own breast tliere is a Power that wants 
a name, “ a Power nearer to him than all the Gods of 
Nature ; a Power that is never mute when he prays, never 
absent when he fears and trembles ; it seems to inspire his 
prayers, and yet to listen to them ; it seems to live in him 
and yet to support him and all around him. The only 
name he can find for this mysterious power is Brahme, for 
Bralme means originally force, will, wish, and tlie propul- 
she power of creation.” Brahmans we imagine to liaic 
been men distinguished by their knowledge of BraJime, who 
gradually became the most powerful section of the Hindu 
people. Colonel Sykes has shown that the word Brahman 



H not. a mere <k“'i"gjiafioii of^ollicc, but sigiiilie^ a nice, 
family, or trilic, licaring ^iccnliar clmTactcrislies ; nfnmil\. 
or dan, mc infer, nho gatiicil |icrniflnrnt n-ceiuloncy by tlic 
force of tlidr intdlcctnnl cmluwincntM. AUboiigh this as- 
cciuleiiey was. not accomi\li‘‘li«l in tlic jicrioil of the Utg- 
Veda, tlio intellectual meditation uliicb led to it nas tlieii 
commenced j and “there arc hyniiis, though few in num- 
ber, in tbc Vtda,” says Dr. Mtillcr, “ so full of thought 
and speculation, that at this early pcriml no poet in any 
other nation could ha\c conceived them.” It slioiihl hon- 
crer be stated that thc'c hymns arc confined to the 10th 
Mandala, the whole tenour of which shows tlmt itwas very 
long jKjstcrior to the other nine and to the ctnnpictc orga- 
nization of Caste. The following is from Colchroohe’s 
translation of the 129th hymn of the tenth Isioh 

•' Tlicn there was no entity, nor nonentity, 

Is’o world nor iilvy. nor anght nhovo it 
>'otlii»Kai)}«Iierc . 

Nor « ntcr deep and diiigcroiH 
Dentil na^ not, 

* Nor then wiii Immortality, * 

Nor diafiiKtioii of the d.ay or night . 
lint TtfAT hri’nlbwl without afthitioii 
Darkness there »oi , 

Tills unirerio was cmclojKil id d.irkne^. 

And naa undislinguidiiblo water 
I Who knows and shall declare w lienee niid why 
' This cre.itiim (ever) took plaec? 

' Till' GcnIs are gidmijuent to the prodiictiUn of tins imrlil 
Wio tlicn can know from wticncc 
This varied world nprose? 

IIu who in the highest heaven u ruler, does know, 
lIuL not another can possess that know ledge ' * 

• CVM.l.roolr,i:i*«i>»,Vol 1 l> at 
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thc .facp._pf the deep, and the spirit of Gotl moved upon tlie 
face .of the waters but it was the (lash of au intuition, 
striking momentary light across dark and puerile specu- 
lation. 

lu the hymu uliich coiniucucos, “Waters alone there 
uxre,” tlie Lord of creation moves in the waters, “as- 
suming the form of a boar.*’* Sometimes the Supreme 
Spirit produces au egg, and from the egg the uniicrsc is 
cvolvcd.t Another prevalent notion is, that the universal 
soul became manifest as a horse named ^’’iraj, who is thus 
described : 

" Momiog i$ hw lw*ad, 

, The aun bis eye, 

( Air Lis Licatb, the mooa Lis esr, 

TLc world Lis iateUcct, tlic earth bis feet ; 

- TLc celebrated Veda is Lis s|icocL.”+ 


And through the instrumentality of tliis horse Virnj, nil 
human forms and animal beings were produced. But these 
are mere hints at Brabmanical accounts of the creation, 
for such passages as arc translated contam many tedious re- 
petitions, and a great many passages arc left uutranslatcd, 
because the translators feel the details to be too coarse and 
unpleasant to present to English readers. The approaches of 
these people towards God arc intensely interesting, mark- 
ing how much and how little man's unassisted reason can 
divine. They launch out conjcctarcs upon the suhlimcst 
and abstrusest subjects, and sometimes, like rockets, their 
thouglifs shoot up into infinity, and break into,a thousand 
coruscations of colouied light; but when we pursue the 
thought after its trausient brilliancy has passed, we find it 

• ColcbrooVo,^ol I. p. 75. t '• 

J CoK'Iiroolii*, vol Lp R3, and lUm Koy, p 32. 
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like the expiring ipcket, a feeble spark tied to a dead stick, 
or >vc find the stick alone, and that dragged tlirpugh the 
dirt. 

Yiraj figures in many of tlieir histones of creation as 
a link connecting the darkness which preceded, with the 
risible norld, at length produced; and they endearour to 
express a ^ague feeling that sacrifice has hcen the imme- 
diate cause of life to men and animals. Viraj, or Praja- 
pats (Lord of creatures), gaic himself to be sacrificed by 
the Demigods, and the universe was created from his sub- 
stance ; thus, in one of the hymns translated by Jfr. Cole- 
hrookc from the tenth book of the Eig-Vwla, we read, — 

“ That victim ^ho wa« wove witli threads on every side 

stretched by the Jabouf« of one hundred and one gods 
Tho fathers, who wove and framed 
And placed the nsrp and woof. 

Do worship.”* 

And the hymn proceeds to state, that by that universal 
*-acriricc was produced sages and men, the sun and moon, 
and the holy icrsC called Gajatri; ami it concludes with 
saving that the seven inspired sages wisely practise the per- 
formance of sacrifice, in imitation of these primeval saints. 
In the earlier hjTnns, the* uMial offerings w ere butter, rice 
and sotna-jnico, but animals were also offered njmi* certain 
rare occasions. It js probable that diflcrent tribes had dif- 
ferent customs, and that wliiUt some were gentle and con- 
tcraplative, and made vegetable offerings, others sacrifical 
horses and cattle. 

Aliu«iou is cv cn made to Iminun saerifiec, and the In mns 
by Siinalncpas arc said to have been uttered whilst he 
• Ooi rflj. i |i 31. 
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M as bound as a victim to the stake. JJp explanation is 
gi^eu in- tbe Yeda itself, but from an appended Brahmana 
MC gather tbe follmving particulars. ' ' 

A biug, named Harisebandra, bad one hundred nd%cs, 
but no son, and this nas to him an intolerable affliction, 
bccatise a sage named Narada assured him, that if he had 
no son lie would have no cxistcucc after death, but that 
“a father who beholds the face of a living son discharges 
his debt (to his forefathers), and obtains immortality.” 
Tbe king therefore, acting under the aduce of the sage, 
prayed to Varuua, and said, "Let a son be born unto me, 
and with him I >nll sacrifice to you.” A son accordingly 
uas born, and named Hohita, and Varuna claimed Imn as 
a sacrifice; but the father said he was yet too young, and 
Varuna consented to delay; but each year Yanma claimed 
the child, and the father still deferred, until his son, hearing 
of the fate intended for him, escaped to the uoods, and the 
king, his father, iras struck with leprosy in consequence. 
At length Rohita licard of the affliction which had be- 
fallen his father in consequence. of his not fulfilling his 
\o\v of offering him in sacrifice, and instead of giving liim- 
self up as a victim, went to a distressed Brahman, named 
Ajigartta, and promised Iiim a hundred cows if he would 
giv e one of his sons to be sacrificed iu his place. Ajigartta 
agreed that he should have his second son, named Sunah- 
sepas. Rohita then went to liis fatlier, saying, " Rejoice, 
father, for with this joutli I shall redeem myself.” Tlie 
day for the sacrifice was appointed, and the ceremony 
commenced, but there was no one competent to the office 
of binding the victim to the stake; whereupon Ajigartta 
^aid, “If you uill give me aiiotlicr huudicd cons, I will 
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perform the duty.” This was done, tlic vnctiin uas bound, 
and the priests ualkcd round him, bearing burning brands 
of sacred grass. But still there nas no immoJalor amongst 
the ministering Brahmans, and Ajigartta, the father of the 
I’ictim, once more said he uould perform tlic sen ice needed 
for another hundred cows, and his offer being accepted he 
nent forth to sharpen his knife. In the intenal thus af- 
forded, the idctim at the stake began to think of escape, 
and saying to himself, *' These people will put me to death 
as if I were not a man, but an animal,” he perceii ed that 
Ins only hope was in Dirine succour, and pyaying heartily 
to all the Gods in turn, his Iwnds at length fell off, and lie 
became free, and the king was cured of Ins complaint. 

The most remarkable part of this story is the end, in 
which Sunalisepas refuses to return to his father, saying, 
“ All present saw you with the instrument of immolation iu 
your hand : such a sight was never beheld even amongst 
Sudras;” meaning, that even a Sudra would not sacrifice 
a son, but his father’s officiating at all in the capacity of 
immolator showed a vile Suilra disposition, which Sunah- 
sepas considered unpardonable, and he therefore renounced 
his own family, and became the adopted son of Viswamitra, 
ivho had officiated as cliicf-priest on the occasion. Fifty 
of Viswamitra’s sons ol^ected to this proceeding, and were 
in consequence degraded to the condition of the harbarons 
trilies, whilst the other fifty acceded to their father’s wishes 
and welcomed his newly' adopted son, saying, giie 

thee, Sunalisepas, precedence, and acknowledge ourselves to 
be subordinate to thee,*** From this story we infer, first 

* On Human Sacrifice*, Professor Wilaon j J.K.A.S , part i toI. xui. 
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that Brahmans ^ho conltl or \rciild perform the office of 
imniolator TCre fe^v in uumher, and held in disrespect; se- 
condly, tliat Brahmans generally rc^itlcd animal sacrifice 
as a vile Stidra xiracticc, or a custom belonging to inferior 
races ; and thirdly, that a difiercucc of opinion on this sub- 
ject ga^c rise to dissensions and dirisions amongst the de- 
scendants of the ^^cdic patriarchs and sages. 

Many similar legends occur in Brahmauical literature, 
the sacrifice never being proposed as a propitiation of evil 
beings, but merely as au oflering to benevolent deities of 
an object precious to the worshipper; and a man is never 
sacrificed, but a substitute taken iu his place. The horsc- 
sacrifice was probably adopted by the Hindu race from the 
Scythians, before they crossed the Indus; and human sa- 
crifice they probably witnessed amongst the inferior race 
whom they found as aborigines in India ; but the Brahmans 
recoiled from both the custonts, and as they could not at 
once sweep away the popular ceremonies and festivals, they 
endeavoured to invest them with symbolic meanings. Mr. 
Colcbrooke gives this opinion of the A$wamedha (horse- 
sacrifice), and the Piirushamed/ia (human sacrifice), as dc- 
scribc<l in a Brahmana, or treatise, appended to the Yajiir- 
Veda. For the first of these festivals, a certain number of 
animals were tied to posts, hut after prayers had been 
offered up they were let loose witliont injury. Iji the se- 
cond festival )ncn were bound xs victims, ami prayers and 
liyinns recited, alluding to the allegorical immolation of 
Viraj, in which solemn sacrifice “ spring was tlic butter, 
summer the fuel, and sultry weather the oblation.” As 
soon as the prescribed prayers and hymns w ere con- 
cluded, tlic victims were set free, ami an offering of butter 
thrown uiHui the sacrifiml fire. 
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'Whether these mysterious, Tague itleas^ received any im- 
pulse from recollections of pnmex'al rcvelafioh n e cannot 
determine, but the more .obrious source is .Brahmanipai 
contemplation, striving to elevate religion frj)ixi the less 
civilized views and ensfoms prevailing in the country. For 
this object the Brahmanical philosophers vritlidrcvv from 
society and gave themselves up to religious coutcniplatioii : 
and such meditation under the skies and groves of India 
becomes an intense abstraction, scarcely to he conceived liy 
the active inhabitants of northern climes. The glorious 
world on which they looked, and the unclouded sun' on 
which man cannot look direct, convinced them that Power 
and Purity vv ere not ephemeral, although these outu ard and 
visible signs would perish ; and gradually they evolved the 
doctrine, that worldly views and practices could procure 
nothing beyond mere wotldly advantages, but that man 
might reach the Eternal by casting the whole force of his 
thoughts and Ins ad'cctioiis upon the abstraction Brahnic. 
“^Vhat is Brahme?” is the usual theme of their Upaui- 
shads. Bhrigu asked this question of Taiima; andVaruna 
answered, that food, mind, speech wcic Brahme, and that 
Brahme, in fact, is that by which all beings are produced 
and supported, and towards which they all tend. But 
Bhrigu is not satisfied imtil Varuua further explains that 
life, intellect, meditation, and joy are also Brahme.* On 
another occasion, five jicrsous conversant with holy writ 
go from one authority to another, trying to determine the 
questions, "'^'‘liat is our soul?” and “‘SVho is, Brahme?” 
The only person capable of giving the necessary insti-iiction 
. is a king, called Asw apati, son of Knikeya ; and he would 
t.ikc no notke of them until they came in the humble guise 
“ CyIl^^oolc, »ol i J"? 
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of pupils, eacl^Jjcaring a log of firc-woocl, TLc king then 
:uldreh?e(l Jiis visitors in tnrn, saying, '‘‘Whom dost thou 
Av cffship as the Soul ? ” The first said, " Jleaven.” “ That,” 
said the king, ''is merely the head.** The second said, 
“The Snu,^’ and is' told it is merely the eye. Tlic third 
said, “Air,-” ivhicli is merely the breath; and a fourth 
aiisivercd, “ Earth,” which he is told is the feet of the 
uniicrsal Soul. Certain adiantagcs are admitted to result 
from offeriugs to these individual objects of worship, but 
theyvarc mere earthly benefits, and such offerings arc like 
fuel' thrown on ashes, whereas knowledge of the universal 
Soul is like the tip of dry grass cast into the fire.* 

These Drahmanical notions are very differejit from the 
vicus usually expressed in the Kig*Ve<la, ulieie tbesim and 
fire are the highest symbols of the Godhead, and uhcrc 
on two occasions uorshippers attain the coiuHtion of Gods 
without losing their indinduality. In the first instance, 
men of tlje family of Bhngu “ cherished Agoi” (fire), and in 
consequence were “born as gods;”t'in the second case, 
the Iliblius retired to the forest, to perform penance and 
worship Savitri, and the effect of their devotion was, that 
“ being yet mortals they acquired immortality.” J Sub‘<c- 
qiicnt hymns represent both Ehrigus and Ribhiis as asso- 
ciating with Indra and other celestials, and like them re- 
cci\iiig offerings of praise and the usual oblations of butter 
and the soma-juicc. Lotus nowoliservc the dilferciicc be- 
tween these two stages of belief. In the Vedic hjTniis of 
about n.c. 1-100 devout worsliippcrs make offerings to the 
sun and fire, and receive “ a divine birth,” beyond which 
there is no happiness conccnable for mortals. In the 
• (VilibiMoki-, I hi + KyVccLi, Uui.fi J 
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Bralimanas and Upanisliads of about b.c SQO BrahniaHs 
look \ipon firc-norsliip as procuring a renewal of merely 
pcrisliable Ufe, and upon the Gods as enjoying merely a 
limited term of existence. Beyond Agni and beyond the 
sun they perceive a sublimcr object of adoration iu Brnhme, 
the universal Soul. But BraUmc had no personality, and 
could receive no worship. Brahmc pervaded the universe, 
and in proportion as any individual succeeded in jipproacU* 
ing to tlie state of Brahme, he also lost his personality. 
The Brahmans had no idea of God a^ the creator and go- 
vxrnor of the world, their sublimcst notion being that of 
eternal essence universally diffused ; plants, animals, men, 
and gods, all partook of this effusion of soul ; but all visible 
life was'tberc illusion, and that wliich was held in common 
by all eTistcnec ivas the only reality. Brahrasnieal philo- 
sophy, in fact, confuses and puts to flight ordinary notions 
of reality by the very vehemence with whicli it struggles to 
escape from illusion. Birth or life was the entanglement 
of a portion of Br.ahmc witliii) the uet of illusion, and from 
this entanglement not even death was an escape, for no 
sooner did one illusory existence close than another equally 
ilhwory commenced. Tlie portion of soul which was dis- 
engaged by death, took pos^ssion of some other earthly 
tenement, it might be of an infant man, but it might with 
equal case and probability he that of an animal or vege- 
table form. This appeared to the philosophical Brahmans 
as a necessary and logical deduction from their doctrine of 
the universal Soul, and they did not shrink from admit- 
ting the fact, although not at once anticipating all the con- 
scfjueuces. The doctrine of Transmigration is touched 
upon iu the Upauishads, aud, although further developed 
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XU the Code, of Jlnnii, docs not appear in its full detail 
and CYtravajance earlier than the Buddhist Sutras, uritteu 
chiefly’ since our era, and the Brahmanical Puranas of 
modem Brahmanism, commencing about a.d, 900. l\Ioral 
retribution nas from the first combined with transmigra- 
tion ; and it was assumed that whilst men of the fiighest 
ilcAotion had a chance of absorjition into Brahrae, or of 
being born again as inferior gmls, bad men would become 
beasts or reptiles, and that all nould be born and reborn, 
until the necessary pciiancc bad been ma<lc and the neces- 
sary perfection acqiiircd,. and all that was finite became 
merged into the infinite. 

An interesting illustration of those opinions irill be found 
in the folloniug abstract of the Katlia Upanlshad, which 
has been translated by that distinguished nud learned native 
of India, the late Hammohun Boy: — 

A learned Brahman, nanictl Vajasravasa, performed a sa- 
crifice, at which lie dUtributcil bis whole property j but the 
cows which lie presented on the occasion as fees to the 
ministering priests vrcrc old and infirm, and this greatly 
distressed his son, the young Prince Nachiketa, who knew 
that whoever gave worn-ont covis to priests was carried 
to the mansion vrhcrc there is no felicity whatever. lie 
begged therefore that bis father would consign Ab« in lieu of 
the cows, and persisted in asking to whom liis father would 
consign him. The father, provokc<l at the boj'^s importu- 
nity, said hastily he would give him to Yama. This asto- 
nUhed the dutiful Nachiketa, for Yaina was God of Death, 
and ho wondered whether his father had had a previous en- 
gagement to this cficct, or v^hether lie sjiokc unawares in 
anger ; but when the father rccovertnl his sclf-i>os5C.vsion, 
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and was aftiictcd to think of the words which lie had used, 
Nachiketa would not allow him to retract, saying, “Life 
is too short to make it worth while to gain advantages by 
means of falsehood and breach of promise.” 

Nachiketa proceeded therefore to the habitation of Yaraa ; 
but the God of Death being absent from bis dwelling, the 
youth remained three days unnoticed. Yama then returoed, 
and was told by his family that for three djys a Brahman 
had been his guest without receiving liospitality. Such an 
accident usually invoked families in misfortune, for a Brah- 
man guest is like fire, and good householders extiugm'sli 
his auger hy offering water, a scat> and food. Yama is in 
haste to offer c\ery reparation in his power, and, in onlor 
" that bliss 'may attend him,” begs that bis guc.'t w ill iilloir 
lura to grant three favours in atonement fop the pain which 
he had caused him. NacLikcta is readily cpneUiatod, <ind 
iimkes the first of bis thiw wishes a request that his fa- 
tiler’s distress may be removed, and his anger extiuguished. 
To this Yama replied, “Thy father shall have the same re- 
gard for thee as hofore ; and being assured of tby existence, 
he shall, through my power, repose the remaining nigliU 
of his life free from sorrow.” TIic young man next bc"s 
for knowledge rcspccling fire, by which heaven is attained, 
where, he says, “there is no fear, and where even thou, 
Yama, eanst not always cxenasc thy dominion.” Yama 
consents, and procceils to explain the nature of fire as the 
support of the world and yet residing in^tlic I)odv,aiid gives 
also particulars of the bricks which are requisite in formiii" 
and prc>criing sacred Tire, Yama, gratificfl at the attcu- 
tile mniiucr in which his instruction ii receiml, promKcd 
th.it in futun' s.»ercd fire should he called after tlic name of 
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Nachikcta, and presenting on tLe occasion nitli “ a \ari- 
ously-coloured necldaco/’ assured him that a wise worsliip- 
per of sacred fire attains the liigLcst finition after deatli, 
concluding, "Now, O Naehikcta, make thy tliird request.” 
But the pupil’s third request was to he instriicted in the 
nature of the soul; and at this Yama' demurred, saying, 
" Even Gods have doubted and disputed on tliis subject, 
which being obscure never can be thoroughly compre- 
hended. Ask, O Naehikcta, some 'other favour instead 
of this.” But Naehikcta replied that no other object was 
so desirable, and 116 instructor equal to Yama couTd be 
found. Still Yama begs liim to withdraw this wish, and 
not to take nd\antagc of Ins promise. '*■ Bequest,” sajs he, 
‘i sons and grandsons, each to lis'c a Iiujulrcd years j request 
cattle, clcjihants, gohl, horses, long life, and empire iqion 
CRTtlj,” nnj thing, in fact, liowcttT difficult of Requisition, 
in the mortal world. "Ask,” Yama begins again, '"for 
beautiful Momcn, with elegaut equipages, and musical iu- 
struniciits such as no raau can acquire without our aid.” 
But the young philosopher is not to he dissuaded, and replies 
calmly, that such enjoyments as Yama has been oflhring 
arc short-H\cd, destroy ing the strength of the spii<es, and 
that the lifec^c’;l of the Gods is comparati\cly short. " Let 
therefore thy equipages anil tin' dancing and inn^ic remain 
with thee; no man can l)c sati>ficd with riches. . . . Tlie 
only object 1 dc.sirc ksuhat I lia^c already begged of thee.” 

" l)o thou instruct us,” he conthincH, " in that know ledge 
which removes doubts rcsjicctiiig c’ii'»tence after death; I, 
Naehikcta, cannot ask am other fiiTOiir than thi>!.” 

Yama, although God of Death, at length con^nt^ s-iy- 
ing, " Knowlc’dijc which leads to ob'orption i** one thing, 
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arid rites which have fruition for their object another: 
each of these, prodneing different consequences, holds out to 
man inducements to follow it ; the man who of these t\i o 
chooses knowledge, is blessed ; and he who for the sake of 
reward practises rites, is excluded from the, enjoyment of 
eternal beatitude.” Yama enlarges further upo^ this idea, 
and expresses admiration at Nachiketa’s having rcfiised to 
adopt practices which lead Inerclj^to riches and other jicrish- 
ablc gratifications, to which men in' general arc attached ; 
and liff makes tliis curious confession, that he Jiad himself 
performed thb worsliip 6f the, sacred fire in order to pro- 
cure his present sorcrcignty'of long-duration, Although he 
kuew'tUat all fruition obtained by jncans of rites w as perish- 
able.' Yama then endeavours- to explain the nature pf the 
soul, saying,' it is V that which is diflicnlt.to be comprehend* 

' eit,,. veiled by the ideas ’acquiref! throu^^j tliolienses, , . . 
dods not depart even in great danger/ and’ exists unclumgc- 
ahlc. A \< ise'raan, knowing the resplendent soul through a 
■'mind abstracted from avorhlly objects, . . . neither rcjoicc-s 
HOC, does he grieve.” Yama endeavours further to ixplaiu 
tile nature of the soul as “ unborn, eternal,'’ “ not injured by 
-the hurt which the body 'may receive; if any one ready to 
kill another iiria'gmoh’c can destroy h'ls soul, and the otlicr 
tiiiuk that Ins soul shall suffer destruction, tijcy both kno’v 
notliing; for neither does it kill, ribr is it killed.” Some of 
Yama’sas‘'ertions/pspcctingtlie6onl aro given in antithesis, 
as, ''Tlie'sbul is the smallest of the small, and greatest of 
the "great. The soul, allliough without motion, seems to 
go to furthest sjjaefe; riliough it iTsidcs in' tlic boJr nl rest, 
yet it seems to mow; cicrywlierc.” f ’ Tlu; soul rndrixiwr 
• Rt’fvrnnj; lo tliii pnxmij**, Pr H IM^rivmarV#, tlmt “ On* 
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“ resides in fire, vralks on tlic earth, enters like a gxiest into 
sacrificiaT vessels j dwells in man, in gods, in sacrifices ; moves 
throughout the sky, seems to be bom in water.” A man 
■who has this kiio'wledgc escapes from grief, ami acquires ali- 
sorption ; but those who are ignorant of the imi\ersal Soul 
are bom again as animals or trees. Tliiswas uot however 
the fatc.of Naebiketa, for he acquired the divioe doctrine, 
became freed from the consequences of good and evil acts, 
and acquired in coqscquc'nce absorption into Brahme.* 

Tlmsn agucly do these intcresting'spcculationsetcrminatc. 
To be absorbed into an infinite abstraction was the rare pri. 
vilege of the few who attained.thc highest knowledge^ but ' 
for men in general the promise of future life was, to bo^ 
born Jigain as trees orl)east3,.ns kings or gocls,but only for 
a Hnro^of short dnraHon. It mayhe’said that' the Hindu 
gasped for imraortality, and that at a distance he beheld tlie 
Wessetf vision / belt when he strained every nerve to briijg 
it near and realize it to himself, the nsion nliauged, and 
it was not immortality, but transmigration.' The Hindu’s*^ 
bdlief in imm-ortality is chained to transmigration likc'Uie 
rocket '^0 the blackened stick, and when it leaves the-stick 
it, explodes ^ into total •darkness." Tlfc .Hindxx bcIlc^cll,, 
nb| that man shall livc'agaip,“.but that man ’shares in a soul 
which cannot die. * -,.**» " 

■ “Tliough a hundred' bodi^ like iron* chains hold me 
don 11 ,^' says one of,tlnnr XJpanisliads, "yet like a falcon I 
(piickly risc.”t . 

gcneniUj rci>re«ent tlic (lJUeulty of undcrslanJing tlio inCnile soul fc^fgn- 
iug to it eontrailictory-predicafc%.” — 15iblJ0th054 Iodic.«,^Brilui<i .tiaurnlii, 

5a. _ ^ • , 

. -• Ilainmohua Ebj-, ‘IrojitUhoo dfrossages fipailheTedis. p. 59. 

+ Coli'brook'p, Tol. 61, Aitiovra arany® 
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“ V« htllr fliiltlivn li'p ftiul ifll of ti.Vc», »■ ' 

Si tbougJil* l.,n<nid tlwirlhou-la to IW hisli U >r<N wi’"* ' 

Ki ntv_ 




Wnil.'sT tllC 



the Sarfusuuti 
was tlif esjn>ciuJ 
rcsMleiiccof sliuli* 
()U'> nil 

si'- • tlif fiTtilc plaiiiH 

of tl.i* (Ssn|:('-, iiiiliidiiip in fnit 
tl.f whole country It t turn the Uiiiiii- 
■ '■ I.i\» flinl the Yiiullua hilU, was coh'itkrtit 

■■ the nlxMle «>f lliinhis iimU-r Ilrahn.anieal 

^uiiihuiee. lUlwecn the^* Jiiountaiui *■ In'* the tn. t whicli 
the wi«e hate uanteil Anatarta,” s'sts the I^w-t»ook; 
Art at aria lueaiiinj; the aljn»le<>f .Iryas, or re’-jr-ctahle nun. 
On a tributary of the ealletl the riter Cnr-ra, 1<. the 

vjutluca-t of thi- dhtrict, wa-* plnir<l the ohU-'t or «arlif-t 
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Hindu city, Ayodhj a, occupying nearly tlic same site as the 
modern city of ‘Oudr, ulierc rcmniits of the ancient build- 
ings arc yet visible. 

The first king «ho reigned at Arodhya iras Vaivaswata, 
a descendant of the sun, called in con-cqiicnec tlic founder 
of the Solar race. One of ln«« |>ostcrity, named Ikslniaku, 
nas Raja of Illithila, n kingdom nearly coircspontling nith 
the nuMlern Tirlint; and other inonarcho of tlic Solar line 
Mere c.stahVi!flicd at Vc^li, in the district non knoirii a«« 
Little Tirhyt. The. branch of the royal family called tlic 
LunardynastycQloni7cd more adventurously, beginning with 
Lcnarcs and c.xtciiding their kingdoms acrosi the Vindhyn 
InlU.to Berar, along the Ncrhndda to Guzerat, and thcuiec 
northtranU to Jrathura on the Jumna, anil to- Ilastinapura 
on the Gauges.* The Lunar dynasties honcier apiicar to 
have had more of Scythian inaiineb>, nnd Ic's ol Brahma" 
nical civilization, than the Solar line of Ayodhya. 

In the time of King Vaivaawata, Caste had not hccomc 
hereditary, for it is rcportcil that uhiKt some of his.sons/ 
were Kshatriyns and kings, one founded a tribe of Ilrah- 
inans, one «as a Yaisya, and nnotlicr n Sudra. Some of 
the early kings arc distinguished as having thrni^clics 
estuhllshcd Caste amongst their subjects, nnd irisfancca 
arc even recorded of Rrahmaiiical families proceeding from 
Kelialrija rtccs or families. IJy degrees honever Rrali- 
nians’ propounded tliclr scheme of Hereditary Caste nith 
great authority, ns rcconlcil in their Lan-liook, callcil tJie 
Code of Srnnu. This Code is a later comjiosition than the 
Uyanialuida, and adayU the same religious doctrine, nitli 
additions, giiing new links to the clinin by which they con- 
• II. H. V’J'oa. Vi*linu pHnnn, Introil , pp l*vii -Jxii. 
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nect the visiljle world withtho selfrCxistent.univGrsal'Soul.' 
First, Brahme created tlicivaters and placed iu them, a seed, . 
■wliicir became an. egg j pad ut that egg, ""bright as gold^ 
and blazing like theduminajy wijli a'tliousand beams/.’*' 
Brahma was bora; Braluoit being 'as' it ivere an isolated 
portion of Brahme, asanming indiriduality in order to create 
the uorld; this was not hon'crer accomplished by any di- 
rect process, for Brahma produced Viraj, and then retted - 
into inactivity. Yiraj jn like manner produced Jlanu, and 
upon him devolved the further duty, of creation. Ufaiiu 
produced the Rishis, or Sages, of the Rig-Veda, Angiras, 
Bhrigu, etc., ten iu number. The ten Rishis produced semi- 
diiinc beings of various degrees, and ’tlie whole vegetable 
and animal creation, endowed willi infciba] consciousness, 
and sensible of pleasure and pain by means of past actions.f 
The ttock of creation was thus nominally attributed to 
many agents j but practically the scheme of the Code makes 
Brahme give place to the more active BrahmA, and Viraj 
retire to make room for his successor, Maun. 

Tliis celebrated Law-book commences in the following 
strain of dignity : — “ ^lanu sat reclined with his attention 
fixcil ; the divine sages approached, and making salutations 
delivered the following address; ‘Deign, sovereign ruler, to 
apprise ms of the sacrcil laws in their order, as they must 
he followed by the four clashes.’” Thus solicited, Slaim 
replied, that for the sake of preserving tlic univer-c Bralimit 
had produced four classes of men, and allotted separate 
duties to each. The*-c four classes were Brahmans, Ksha- 
triyas, Vaisyas, and Sudra.s, who sprang resjwctively frf)m 
the mouth, the arm, the thigh, and the foot of BrahmA.J 
• a«li‘ of ^I»nvi, L 9. t , ir. 19. ” 
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’ Slanu makp no^Uusiou toJdAifioe classed of the Rig- Veda, 
$ays jiotlimg^of aQy'thangcs, nothbig of Brahnla as a neiv 
object of worship, or of- kb>^ bavitig once' liad equal rights 
' ^>Ub Brahmans to roirtiUer in sacrifice; bnf„he enunci- 
ates Brahiiianical supremacy as a-fact coeval with creation. 
The duties of the four Castes arc thus defined Brahmans 
are to read the ^^eda and to teach it, to sacrifice, to con- 
^duct sacrifices for others, to give alms if ricji, and to receive 
• gifts when poor; Kshatriyas are to defend the people, give 
alms, arrd read the '\''cda; Yaisyas arc to keep cattle, carry 
on trade, lend at interest, and cultivate the land ; whilst to 
Sudras one,principaI duty is assigned, namely, to servo the 
hcfore-mentione^'dlasse?. 

Tlie education oBttic fu^t tlircc Castes is most sagaciously 
consigned to Brahmans, and a series of auspicious acts pre- 
scribed, which commence even before a cJiild is born. In 
the first or third year of his infant Fife he must be tonsiurcd ; 
and in his eighth year for a Brahman, or later for the two 
other Castes, or at any age up to sixteen for Brahmans, and 
tw’cnty-two and twenty-four for Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, 
he must be invested with the mai'k of the Caste to wliicU lie 
owes his hirth.*’ This is a most important ceremony, con- 
ferring, in Bralimanical language, a second birth : it is per- 
formed by passing what is called a saerificial thiead about 
the neck and beneath one shoulder of the youth ; whilst the 
Brahman teacher, called Acharya, pronounces the sacred 
Guyatri, pieccded by the mysterious triliteral syllable Om, 
the import of which will be considered when the systems 
of Brahmanical philosophy become the object of our study. 
Until thi^ investiture or second birth has taken place, the 
• Cods of llanu, ii 2G-36. 
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young man is iinablc to rcatl the sacred Yeclas, or to per- 
form sacrifice;* and if investiture is delayed beyond the 
age of sLvteen for a Brahman, or a feir years later for tlje 
other classes, the youths become outcasts, t to -whoin Brah- 
mans must not teach the Veda, and with whom they must 
have no connection. Tlie sacrificial cord is in fact the dis- 
tinction between a twice-bom man and a Sudra ; all ivho 
near this token of having received Brahmanical instruction 
are of tlic privileged Castes, and all who are without it are 
Sudras. The term 'sacrificial cord’ means a cord which 
entitles the wearer to tl»c privilege of sacrifice. Certain ce- 
remonies arc performed for girls as well as hoys, hut nei- 
ther girls nor women are invested with the cord, and have 
in consequence no right to sacrifice. Tlic Brahman from 
uhom a youth receives investiture becomes his Acharya, or 
teacher, and a pupil is taught to regard such a teacher with 
even greater reverence than his natural parents, “because 
a second or diiinc birth ensures life both in this world and 
hereafter ctprnatly.”t E'en a little child teaching holy 
tc\ts from the Vctla to Ids uncles, is entitled to call them 
“ little sons;” for holy sages Imc always said "Child” to 
an ignorant nmn, .and “Pathcr” to n tcaclmr of Scripture.^ 
Tlic sanctity attached in the Code to the Vctlic hvmns (or 
Veda Sanhita) is somewhat remarkable, for already the lan- 
guage in which they arc writlcti was Ixxomiii" obsolete 
t!ic Vctlic Gods svipcrsedwl, and the organization of society 
entirely different. The Code uc»cr quotes them, jilthou'di 
it refers trith pride of tmewtrr to Angiras and Bhri'm and 
other Vctlic Itishis; but the only tc\t of which it shows 
any knowletlge is the address to the di\inc light of the sun 
♦ /£.W.m liC-lCO g 74W.,ii 101-103 
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for guidance, whicli (s’ the holy Gayatri still in daily use. 
Indeed ilr. Colebrooke’s observations on the superstitious 
modes in •which Hindus now repeat the Vedas seem to ap- 
ply even to the early period of the Ckide. Pupils must leam 
accurately the name of the Rishi by whom the verses were 
first uttered j but the verses may be repeated backwards or 
forwards, joined or disjoined.'*^ The sous of Rajas appear 
to have received instruction from a preceptor resident at 
courts, and the cliildren of Kshatriyas and Vaisyas probably 
attended their teachers daily j hut the sous of Brahmans 
went to reside with their spiritual faflicr, and performed for 
him menial service, such as collecting wood for the holy 
fire, sweeping the floor, and fetching the uatcr required 
for daily use. The nonciatc of a young Brahman required 
abstinence from pleasure and luxury : he must refrain 
from honey, flesU-mcat, perfumes, chaplets of flowers, black 
powder for his eyes, sandals, umbrellas, daticing, music, and 
gaming, t Brahman pupils still live with their teachers, 
and are still restricted to the simplest fare j but this ap. 
pears now as much the dictate of necessity as of principle, 
for the teacliers arc usually extremely poor. The course of 
instruction indicated in the Code comprises the Upauishads, 
grammar, prosody, and astronomy ; and wliilst the teacher 
is advised to uve sweet gentle speech and give no pain, of 
the pupil it is said, — 

“As Lo i\lio digs ^3 til a spado comes to a spring of water, so the 
Ntiidont wlio humbly serves Ids teacher attains tic Inowlcdge which 
lioa deep in his teacher's 

Tlic Code of Jfanu ranks reverence for Aebaryas as 
one of the first of virtue^ and requires a pupil “ to stand 
• Colibrooke, i. 20. f Cole, ii 177. ; I7,!<I , ,i, "18 
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M ith tlie palms of his hands joined, looking at the face of 
his preceptor in his presence, to " keep his right arm nn- 
covered, to eat less, to wear a coarser mantle, and show 
endless tokens of respect- 

“ When Ins teaelier is nigh, let lus ooueli or his bench be altraj’s 
placed low ; when hw preceptor’s <^e can obserre him, let him not 
Bit carelessly or at ease 

“ Let him never pronounce the mere name of his tutor, even in his 
absence j nor even mimic his gait, his speech, or his manner. 

“ In whatever place either Irne but censorious, or false and de- 
famatoiy, discourse is held concerning his teacher, let him there 
cover ins ears or remove to another place. 

“By censuring his preceptor, though justly, he will be born'au 
ass ; by falsely defaming him, & dog ; by using his goods without 
leave, a small worm; by envying his merit, a larger insect or rep- 
tile,’’* 

A pupil ia forViddcii to ghc presents during the period of 
lesulcnee in a teacher's house; but when the course of in- 
struction is concluded, be may ‘'give the venei'able man 
feome valuable thing to the best of his power, — a field, or 
gold, a cow, an umbrella, a pair of sandals, or e\en any very 
excellent vegetable : thus will be gain the aflectionatc re- 
membrance of Ins in«itrnctor.”t 

The first duty of a twice-bom man, who has performed 
his ablution with stated ceremonies and has returned home, 
IS to esjjouse a ivifc of the same class witJi bimself.f But 
he must not marry into a family “ which omits prescribed 
acts of religion/’ nor into one remarkable for ill-hcaltb be 
they ever so great, or rich in kinc, goats, sheep, gold, or 
gram; nor must he marry a girl with reddisJi liair 
nor one immoderately talfcathe, nor one iritfi inflamed eves 


Code, 11 lllS-’Ol. 


t JM., u, 31C. 


Itiii , III. 1-1(1. 
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nor one mtli the nAme of a constelLition, tree, river of a 
barbarous nation; a Avinged crcotorc, a snake ; 

“ But let liim cliooso for his wife a Rirl whose form has no defect, 
. . . who walks gracefully, ]jke & flamingo or a young clepliant." 

After a Draliman has married a wife of ranh c^ual to his 
own, he is to spend this second portion of his life as a happy 
liouseholder, making daily offerings to fire, with some ad- 
ditional ceremonies at the close of each fortnight, and a 
moonplant festival at the end of each year.* If he has not 
sufficient wealth, he may attend on cattle or apply himself 
to agriculture j hut keeping herds is preferable, because 
“ tillage gives pain to sentient creatures, and is dependent 
upon the labour of bulls.^’t Many occupations are spe- 
cified as wholly inconsisteut with Brahmanical sanctity ; 
amongst these arc playing with dicc,^ singing, striking his 
arm, and dancing, § dealing in tila seeds, wliich produce oil 
required in holy rites, and holding them back in hope of 
greater gain.H Strict warnings are given against holding 
intercourse with people who do not believe in tlic Veda, 
people ''who subsist like cats,” or "live like rapacious 
water-birds he must not reside in a city governed by a 
Sudra king, nor "long npou a mountain,”** which looks 
very much as if the hili-trihes were then as now beyond 
Brahmanical control. One of the worst sins however 
which a Brahman could commit was to impart knowledge 
of sacrifice or of Scripture to Sudras, or to receive a pre- 
sent flora a king not bom in the Ksliatriya Caste ;tt this 
enactment being necessary to the preservation of strict 
liereditary caste. But bsyond this a higher mark was 

•Code.iy.25. Xlbid.ir.li UJJW.i.90 •• iv 60. 61. 

t/W,x.81 § T /JW.n- 30. t+ rW, w SI. 
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aimed at, for according lo tlie Code it degraded a Brah- 
man to receive gifts from an avanaoas or iri’eligious king; 
and even if the giver of the gifts were unexceptionable,* a 
Brahman must avoid the habit of taking them, “ since by 
taking many gifts his divine light soon fades.” t 

“ Let lum, then, who knows the law be fearful of presents ; . 
since an ignorant man, even by a small gift, may become helpless as 
a cow m a hog.” 

A Brahman was to be distinguisbed for learning and 
virtue ; aud if such a one pronounced texts for the sake 
of gain he was "a covetous wretch, wlio displays the flag 
of virtue, a pretender, a dcluder of the j>eople/’J and the 
giver of gifts to so hypocritical a person shared in this pu- 
nishment, for — 

“As bo who tries to pass over deep water in a boat of stone stnls 
to the bottom, so those two ignorant men. the receiver and the giver, 
sink to a regioa of tormcnt.”§ 

In the translation of the Code by Sir William Jones, the 
woid priest is u«cd tliroughout as corresponding precisely 
with the term Brahman; but to this it is objected, that to 
perform the oiTices of religion was Only one of a Brahman’s 
occupations, and one which be considered inconsistent with 

• Coilc, iv. 87 t Itid , ii. 18G. J Z6«., jt. 191. 

§ Code, ir. 191. Soma of the seta £)rlitddeu to Brahmans are both 
curious and luiaucouutable, as “ be mast not gaze on the eun, whether risin" 
or setting, or eclipsed or reflected in water." Ho must not “run whilst it 
rains.” lie must not “ lookon Ids own im^e in water.” When ho sees the 
bow of Inilra in the sky, he most not show it to any man. lie must not 
kiep DTPr ft slnng to which a calf u tied, and he must not intflrupt a cow 
nhivi the i# dnaliag,' gad Jm* must wst wash iis tcvt ia a pun of mixed 
metal ” These and many other eariona particulars will bo found in the 
fourth eiuptcr of liio Code. 
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the highest sauctity j* a M'calthy Brahman always employ- 
ing, therefore, professional priests to perform religious cerc- 
mouics or minister for liim in sacrifice. To give instruc- 
tion in the sacred books, to give political counsel, and to ad- 
minister justice, were the ocenpations preferred by a Brah- 
man during middle life. No asceticism is then required : 
he is even desired not to waste liimsclf with hunger, nor to 
wear old and sordid clothes; but witli his hair and heard 
properly trimmed, his passions subdued, and his mantle 
nliitc, *^let him carry a stafi" of Vemi, a ewer with water 
in it, a handfid of i-uan-grass, or a copy of the Vedas, srith 
a pair of bright golden rings in his ear8.”t 

But when middle life is past, and he has paid, as the law 
directs, his debts to the Sages, to the Manes, and to the 
Gods, the Btabman may resign all to liis son, and retire to 
some solitary place to meditate on the divine nature of the 
80Ul.t 

'We need not suppose that this rule of retiring from active 
life in middle age was ever the universal custom of the 
Brahman caste; but, doubtless, those who aimed at great 
learning or spiritual perfection did adopt the pmotice, and 
through their self-denying struggles and mortifications ob- 
tained that paramount influence which is bo remaikable a 
feature in early Sanslcrit literature. Tlie language of the 
Code upon this subject is bo beautiful and e-vpressive, tlfat 
the quotation of a few verses from the commencement of 
the sixth chapter is irresistible : — 

“■ Having thna remained ui the order of a Louseleeper as the law 
ordains, let the tmee-hom man who had before complete s 

• Elphmstone, Hist, of India, pp. X3, It, 

+ Code, IT. 3i, 35. t -f**^** " 
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Btudentsbip dwell in a forest, liis faith being firm and lus organs 
wholly Buhdued 

"'^Vhen. the father of a family perceires his muscles becoming 
flaccid and hia hair grey, and secs the child of lus child, let him then 
seclc refuge m a forest. 

“Abandoning all food eaten m towns and all his household uten- 
sils. let him repair to the lonely wooil, committing the care of his 
wife to her sons, or accompanied by her. 

“ Let him take up his consecrated fire, and all his domestic imple- 
ments for making oblations to it^ and, departing from tbe toivn to the 
forest, let him dwell m it with complete power over hia organs. 

“ With many sorts of pure food, such as holy sagea used to eat, 
luth green herbs, roots, and fruit, let him perform the fire great 
sacraments. . . . 

" Let him wear a black antelope’s hide, or a vesture of bark ; let 
him bathe evening and morning ; let him eufler the hairs of his liead, 
his heard, and his nails to grow coutinually. 

“ From such food as himself may cat, let him to the utmost of his 
power make offerings and give alms; and with presents of water, 
roots, aud fruit, let him honour those who visit his hermitage. 

" Let him be constantly engaged in renduig the Veda s patient of 
all extremities, uiuversally benevolent, with a mind intent on the 
Snpreme Lcing •, a perpctnal giver, but no receiver of gifts 5 with 
tender aUcction for all animated bodies. 

“Let him, as the l.iw directs, make oblations on the hearth with 
three sacred fires, not omitting in due time the ceremonies to ho 
performed at the conjunction aud opposition of the moon." 

The hermit's food, like tJiat of n Braltmau pupil, iras con- 
siderably restricted ; no honey, no flcsh-mcat, no mush- 
rooms, no fruit or roots produced iu a town j but green 
herbs produced in earth or water, oils formed in fruits, and 
“ pure grains, tlic food of ancient sages.” This pure grain, 
brought home by himself, he may boil or make into cakes, 
and, as the law ordains, present oblations. 

“Up .uwyAot mriJrwsnd Iprihs', jyjJ .Ijp xoaf mi nhst « 

ripened by time; and either let him break hard fruits with u stone, 
or lot his teeth sene as a pestle. 
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“ Either let him pluck enough for a day, or let liim gatlier enough 
for a month, or let liim collect enough for six months, or lay up 
enough for a year.”* 

By degrees the severity of the hermit’s self-denial is in- 
creased, and absolute suffering is prescribed in order to sub- 
due the bodily frame and enable the spirit to escape from 
time and mingle rrith eternity. " To slide backwards and 
forwards on the ground j to stand a whole day on tiptoe ; 
to sit iu the hot season exposed to five fires, and stand un- 
covered during the rains,” are amongst the trials recom- 
mended] that by " enduring harsher and harsher mortifi- 
cations, he may dry up his bodily frame,” and enter upon 
the fourth and closing period of a Brahman’s life, when, 

“ Havlug reposited his holy fires, as the law directs, in his mind, 
let lum livo without ostcrual fire, without a mansion, wholly silent, 
feeding upon roots and fniit8.”t 

■\Vhcn the hermit assumes a slate of mlence and gives 
up the use of fire, he becomes a Sauyasi, who must eat 
little, and ask htit once in the day for food. 

"At the time when the smoke of kitchen fires has ceased, when 
the pestle lies motionless, when the htirning charcoal is extinguished, 
wheu people have c.aten, and when dishes arc removed, let the 
Sauyasi teg for food.J 

"For missing it let him not be sorrowful, nor for gaining it let 
him bo glad ; let him care only for a sudicicni^ to support life." 

IndiQ'crcncc is the state which he must endeavour to ac- 
quire, and by the absence of hate and affection, and hy 
giving no pain to sentient creatures,” to become fit for im- 
mortality. Ills means of showing kindness towards living 

• Coilis of Itanu, vL 17. This had been done by a Ilennit in the 
Uilopndc’.n, but a ral discovers his Lttlo store. " llinmyala, the prinre of 
mice,” wns for eTorcntiiiff the fowl of Clmmbanm, a religious lurndic-.uit, 
who hid ai'iuinulnted a lionnl in s hole. — nilopade-n, eJi. i., Cibks r , vi 

t Cixlc, li 31. t , vi. 50, r.r. 
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creatures are extremely limited ; but for the sake of pre- 
serving minute animals, be must never walk without look- 
ing on the ground j and for fear of destroying insects, he 
must not drink water until it has been strained.* 

The Sanyasi is pointedly named against explaining 
omens and prodigies, or showing skill in palmistry or as- 
trology, to which occupations his reputation for sanctity 
would expose him. He is even desired to clip his hair, Jiis 
nails, and lus beard, in order perhaps to excite less atten- 
tion j and the only occupation suitable to his situation is 
metlitatioQjt- — meditation upon the transmigration of men 
caused by their sinful deeds ; on their separation from those 
whom they love, and their union with those whom they 
hate; on their strength overpowered by old-age; on tlioir 
bodies racked by disease, and their agonizing departure from 
this corporeal frame •,% and on " the progress of this in- 
ternal spirit through various Indies high and low,” which 
is admitted to' be a progress hard to he discerned “by men 
of unimproved intellect.”^ 

We dwell with particular pleasure on the jiicture of a 
tranquil philosopher who attains equanimity towards all 
creatures, who can hear a reproachful speech with patience. 1| 
and who wishes neither for life nor death, hut expects his 
appointed time as a hired servant expects his wages and 
we could almost envy the Brahman the indifference with 
which he anticipates leavii^ his body, " a mansion with 
bones for its rafters and beams,” a mansion “ infested by 
age and sorrow, . . . incapable of standing long.-” " Such 
a mansion,” says the Brahman, *'let the viml soul cheer- 
fully quit ; as a tree leaves the bank of a river, or as a bird 

* Coile, n. 08— 16 $ y Ibid, y'l. 47. 

+ Hill., yi. 50, 62. | Ibid ,yi.7i Ibid, vi. 15. 
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leaves tlio brancli of a tree . . . thus is lie who leaves his 
body delivered from the ravening shark of the world.”* 
But we must not lose sight of the cutting lino which these 
philosophers drew betn’een what is good for this life, and 
what is good for life hereafter. Our Brahman thought 
it better to meditate ujwm eternity than to contend with 
the ravening shark of the w'orld ; but he never thought of 
taming the shark j or, supposing its ravening propensities 
unalterable, he never thought of defeuding society from its 
incursions, or of finding happijness and blesseducss in pro- 
moting the happiness and blessedness of others. Neverthe- 
less the Brahman’s view of old-age and death is v cry beavi- 
tiful, and, as far as we know, comes nearer to the pathos and 
sublimity of Hebrew Scripture than auy other antc-(lhris- 
tian record. 

TiU'ning from the Brahmaus to the Kings, we feel re- 
minded that Braliraans were the authors of the Code j for 
alas ! the eaniest eloquence, case, and graphic detail which 
we have been adrau-ing, vanish when kings become the sub- 
ject ; and in pompous words a mere superficial v icw is given 
of nliat Brahmans apparently intended to be mere super- 
ficial authority. The very word fcfr King in Sanskrit, Raja, 
signifies io shine as well as to rule, and the Brahmans took 
pains to make their king — 

" As glorious as the autonin's evening sky, 

Bright with the moon, and set with radiant stars. "1" 

A part of his daily duty was to enter, his hall, or lioltl his 
court in “decently splendid attire,” aud stand there to 
gratify bis subjects with kind wonls and looks. In tlic 
afternoon he is to gratify his warriors in the same way, by 
goiiig forth completely arraj'ccl to review his troops, clc- 
* Code, ;i. 7G-7S t llmdii Tltcnlw, vol. ii. p. 2S1. 
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phnnts, horses,* cars, etc. In fact, one reads of kin"s in 
the Code ^rith a feeling that they arc pupiicts in an iinagi- 
narj' pageant ; hut the rt^ulations concerning them arc ne- 
vertheless worth studying, for although never fully realized 
they arc alluded to and partially recognized in general 
Sanskrit literature. The King is exhorted to conduct him- 
self with humility towards Brahmans learned in the three 
Vedas, to avoid idleness and vice, and to appoint seven or 
eight ministers versed in the holy books, skilled in the use 
of weapons, and whose lineage is noble. He must also have 
a very learned Brahman as a confidential adviser, and 'a- 
rious other inimstcw, tisually Brahmans, who assist in the 
council which the King meets every morning ; ascending 
up tlio back of a mountain, or going privately to a terrace, 
a bower, a forest, or a lonely place,” that he may consult 
them unobserved, for it is said that “ihat princc‘of.i*uhosc 
.weighty .secrets all assemblies of robr are ignorant, shall at- 
tain dominion o^e^ the whole caVUi.^t' The secrecy required 
in these Brahmanicaf councils., in'Ayodhya and tlie other 
early kingdoms of IIimlostan,'oftcrf a striking contrast to 
the public assemblies of .the luijputs in Guzerat and at 
lifathura, a.s recorded in' after-years. From tliis council 
'mth closed doors’ the Co<lc requires that all blind, deaf, 
and dccropit.pcrsons shonld'bc removed, because those wlio 
arc suffering in this world for sins committed in previous 
births, are apt to betray counsel; and for the same reason 
talking birds, and abp'C all, women must be excluded. An 
account of the siibjcets on which a council deliberates oc- 
cupies a large portion of the chapter assigned to the King’s 
duties. Tlic whole question of war and negotiation is dis- 
cussed, and thy qualifications required in an amb.issador; 

• Cn.U'.TW. if?, HC, 222 - 
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ho must have a pure hand and a pure heart; he must be 
haudsomc, intrepid, eloquent, have an csccUeut memory, 
and be ucll acquainted u-ith countries and times; but it i<i 
also essential that he miderstand, external signs and hints, 
tliat he may discover tlic arts of a fordgu prince through 
the acts of his confidential scnTints. By the aid of this il- 
Instrioiis ambassador and his secret negotiations the enemy 
is to be reduced byintcmal dissension, and by ncll-applied 
gifts all such leaders are to be gained as can, be safely 
brought overt For this purpose spies of five descriptions 
are recommended; as, ^'^actiic and artful youths, degraded 
nnclioritcs, distressed husbandracu, decayed mcrcliants, and 
fictitious penitents,” who arc all to be seen and paid in 
private. Intrigue is no disgrace, and prudence a cardinal 
virtue; tlieCodc giving its liiglicst commendation to the 
king wlioiforcsces the^good and evil to ensue from his mca- 
sufes, and so arranges lus afi'nirs that no ally, ncutral^rince, ^ 
or enemy, ever gets aii advantage over him. On the other 
hand, there is no praise for heroic daring, or hopeless ^ alour, 
or generous defence of-counlry, home and hearth. The 
negative duty of not riiniiiig lus face from battle is the only 
military duty inculcated upon khigs and soldiers, and the 
rules .of ivar in general tire tame and dull ; although they 
read TCI}' like rules for preserving peace, they do not excite 
respect and confidence, because they Jm'c the air of hciitg 
drawn up in seclusion, by students wlio had never seen or 
felt the troubles and difficulties of^ artual warf.ure or jwliti 
cal contention; and, on the other hand, one is iiTCsi’'tibly 
inclined to attribute them to Icanicd men, anxious to be 
independent of the Military Caste. The mot pleasing part 
of the subject is the mercy required iu the qlioice of uea- 
jHms, and al.'O toward‘»•enptivt^; tluM* rules have fortu- 
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natcly been translated in metre, which gives a most oppor. 
tune relief to this unusually prosaic prose : 

*• Let the soldier, good in battle, nercr guilefully conceal 
OVhcrewithal to eimte the nnunry) in his staff the treacherous 
steel , 

Let him ecom to barh !us javelin; let the valiant ne'er anoint 
With felVpoison-jmee his arrows, ne'er put fire upon the point. 

In his car, or on his war-horse, should he chauce his foe to meet, 
Let him smite not if he find lorn bghted down upon his feet ; 

Let him spare one standing suppliant, with his closed liands raised 
on high, 

Spare him whom his long hair loosen’d blinds atfd hinders from 
to fly,— 

Spare lum if he sinh exhansted ? sparo him if for life he crave j 
Spare liitn crying ont for merey, ‘Tahe mo, for I am tliy slave.’ 
Still reraemhering his duty, never let the soldier smite 
One unarm'd, defenceless, mourning for one fallen in the flglit'; 

If ever strite the sadly woundol j never Jet the bravo ajlach 
One hf sudden terror smitten, turning in ha«e flight his baoh."* 
The Law-book mention.^ so few uames of p5ace«, kings/ or 
kingdoms, that wc may almost Buspect it of wishing to avoid 
iilcntifnng itself trilh any i>artie»iJar timo or place; it is 
written for all time and for all Ilimlus, aud in consequence 
gives very few data enabling ns to jnilgc how far Jlindus 
and Tlrahmaiis had x»cnctratcd. They do not however ap- 
pear to have been coufiiicil to the plaiiis of the Gnri"c.-<, 
whicli the Code calls iVryavarta, for allusions arc made to 
most desirable forts on bills, which one hundred howmen 
can defend against ten thousand. Such natural defences 
would l>c difiiciilt to fmd near the Gangi-s ; hut Gu alior and 
Powlatabad and other liasaltic rocks of ^tal«•a and llajpii- 
tana answer well to the description. !;\fathura is likewise 
mcntioneil ; the men of Mathura liclng tall and light and 
therefore gootl f:oWlcr« for the »tm of an nrmv. Tlie ronn- 
• It. T. {IrilTith, Spnnmms vf Iinlm Uotirr. 0 
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try ^yas divided into a number of small unequal states, of 
which the weaker sought the protection of the stronger j 
and' the conquest of foreign States appears to bo alluded to, 
for it is recommended that the deities and rirtuous priests 
of a couqncred'country he respected, hut we can only sup- 
pose that this refers to slight rarieties amongst Hindu 
States. It may he a recommendation to kings of the Solar 
race to be tolerant towards the usages of the Lunar dynas- 
ties, or to .Hindus settled in Oiidc to he liberal towards 
Rajputs in Jlalwa, or Saurashtrians in modem Guzerat; 
but_it is not probable that despotic and exclusive Brahmans 
recommended positive toleration towards the religions of 
people whom they called Sudras, robbers, or barbarians. If 
tbey conquered Scythian tribes in the nortlicm mountains, 
whom they called Hnnas and Sakas, they did not attempt 
to hold them or govern them, because this was apparently 
impossible to ^lic philosophic tbcori(» of the Brahmans, 
which affected the Court and capital, but made very little 
impression on the people as a nation. It may be for want 
of knowing how to extract the information required, hut 
with mere ordinary apparatus for tliis purpose the Code is 
far from satisfactory upon the subject of the Kshatriya, or 
Jlilitary Caste : if it gave mere law we could not complain, 
hut whilst wc arc told that a king’s displeasure is worse than 
lightning, and consumes whole fnmihes by its destructive 
riolcnce, and that Abundance rises on her lotus-leaf when- 
ever a king is well pleased and gracious, we get no facts 
to show in what manner a king ever has or ever can cxer. 
CISC individual enterprise in promoting the welfare or ira- 
pro^cmcnt of his kingdom. 


II 
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" TIic lurk f«%ars iipwanls ftnil is gone ; 

Ilii ^oifc is liMfd. 1ml l) 0 «ly is none. 

• • • • 

So poets' eonc^ arc with «». ll»ouj;U tlioy die, 

Ami corlii mlierits llie ricli molodj*.”— IToeio. 

lIiTiiERTOssc lioVc bccn like s oyngers saiUng townnla an 
tmknoRn land, «triring to catch glimpses tlirougli a tclc- 
fccopc of tlic leading features of tlic country, but bafllcd b)* 
twilight when hoping' to make more detailed observations. 
Kow that we arc about to look upon the graphic pages of 
epic iioctry, we shall fed a diangc in our sensations, as if 
when nearing onr port at dusk the coast should suddcnlv 
appear illuminated by a revolving ligbtbonsc, and a palace, 
a procession, a sacrifice, or a touriiament were for a mo- 
ment visible iu tbc rich red light, or in the succeeding clear 
^\llite rays of tlic lofty beacon. Such arc the transitow 
high-coloiurcd >'iews of life in Ancient India, which uc get 
from the portions of the Sanskrit Dpics ulnch have been 
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translated j and it is more especially upon the kings and 
court§, so sliglited -in the Code, that they delight to shed 
tjieir globing gleams. 

, ‘jThc Ramayaua is the more ancient, and also the more 
'connected of these poems, and commences n-ith the history 
of a King of Ayodhya, an ancient city on the river Gogra, 
then called the Srayu (tributary' to the Ganges) . King 
of Ayodhya is his title, although Ayodhya was merely the 
capital of the province of Kosala, coiTesponding nearly with 
the modern province of Oude. Ayodhya held in fact nearly 
the same position as the modem city of Oude, where re- 
mains of old buUdings arc still risible.* "The streets and 
alleys of this city were admirably diqwsed, and the princi- 
pal streets veil watered. It was beautified with gardens, 
fortified with gates, . . . crowded with charioteers and 
messengers furnished with arms, odorued mth banners, 
filled with dancing girb and dancing meu, crowded with 
elephants, horses, and cliariots, merchants and ambttssadors 
from various countries. It rcscmblwl a mine of jewels, or 
the residence of Sri, the walls were variegated with divers 
sorts of gems like the ditisions of a cliess-bdard,t the houses 
formed one continued row of equal height, resounding with 
the music of the tabor, . . . the twang of the bow, and the 
sacred sound of the Veda. It was perfumed with incense, 
chaplets of flowers, and artides for sacrifice, by their odour 
cheering the heart.”J 

In this city of well-fed happy people no one practised a 

• Ou(k is serentj-.nine mile* from Lneknow, and adjoins Fjiab.sd. 

+ This expression seems to indicate that in Intlln, as ih J.‘*sjnu, hviIV 
iTcre omamentcil jn mosaic. See Feegnssoo. 

J Cury, toL i. pp. 93-9S 
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calling not Jiia own; iioMCHcrcwitliont relation'*; thcmcn 
loveil tlicir wh-cs, the women were faithful ami olialiciit to 
their hushamU; no one naa without earrings; no one went 
mipcrfiimctl ; no IJrahman was without the constant fire, 
and no man gn^c less than a thousand rnpccs to the Brah- 
mans. Tliiscity was guartlwl by warriors as a mountain den 
by lions, filled with horses from Karaboja and other places, 
and elephants from the Vimlbya and Himalaya mountain^, • 
and governed as Imlra governs his city, by Dasaratlia, chief 
of the race of Iksbvyaku * 

Tliis King was iicrfcctly skilled in the Vedas and Vc- 
daugas, beloved by Ins’ people, a great cbariotccr, and con- 
stnnt in sacrifice. Ilis courtiers were wise, capable of un- 
derstanding a nod, and constantly devoted to him. Eight 
Brahmans arc meutioued as chief counsellors, two as chosen 
priests, and these appear to have been bis prime ministers j 
sW others w;crc also in ofilcc. “Surrounded by all these 
counsellors, learned, faithful, eminent, seeking by "wise 
counbcls the good of the kingdom, Dasaratha shone resplen- 
dent as the sun irradiating the world.“t 

But even Dasaratha, King of Ayodbya, had a grief, — he 
pined because be had no son ; aud consulting liis Brahmans, 
they brought a llishi, or eminent devotee, to court, to per- 
form the Aswamedhn, or horse sacrifice, supposed to ensure 
the boon desired by him who performs it with snlFicient 
magnificence aud liberality. The .«*acriricc succeeded, the 
divinities were propitiated, and the King’s three wives be- 
came the mothers of four sous. The first aud favourite 

• llio nboTC is g-iren nearly rrriafitB, mtli Carj’s tnin«iflfion,’ only * 
ouuitin;; rejwtilious ami mlundincW-. 

t Can , Tol 1 p. 3 
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wife had two 'sons, Earaa and Lakshman; Rama being the 
eldest of the font, and destined by his father to assist him 
in his advancing years, and succeed to the throne at his 
demise.* 

Nothing is said of the young princes during their in- 
fancy; hut when they are on the verge of manhood, a Rishi 
named Yiswamitra appears at court, soliciting the King to 
allow Rama to go with him to his hermitage in tljc hills, 
and clear it from tormenting fiends, who destroyed all his 
attempts at a ten-night sacrifice by sprinkling the altar with 
blood. The King is distracted by contending feelings, his 
reverence for the Sage and his love forliis son being equally 
unbounded. After trembling, fainting, and recovering, he 
says that his Rama, the lotus-eyed, has uot yet attained his 
sixteenth year, and says he will himself go. He is an 
archer invincible ; “ as long as life remains will I maintain 
the combat tvith these night-wanderers, ... the sacrifice 
shall be effectually protected, . . . bat Rama thou must not 
take; he is a child, . . .“unable to bear arras, . . . inca- 
pable of coping with the Avily Rakshasasj . . . thou must 
not take my Rama ; by me, an old man, are these sons 
begotten, . . . dearer to me than life itself.” 

Tliis patbeticTCmonstrancc kindles anger in the breast 
of the Sage, at nliich the whole earth was moved, and"fear 
seized even the Gods.” The prime minister interposes, the 
King gives way, and his two sons, Rama and Lakshmaii, are 
sent away Avitb Viswamitra-t To qualify Rama for the 
enterprise was the first consideration: travelling along the 
•south bank of the river, the Sage bids him touch the water 
whilst receiving instruction, whidi shall make him proof 
• Cnrj-, Tol > p 232 + /*'<?•, P- 251. 
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against fatigue, disease, or change of form, and gire him 
such strengtJi of arm that no one in the three •worlds shall 
he his equal.'*" The next day Viswamitra and his pupils 
crossed the river, and heard the mighty sound of waters 
caused by the confluence of the Surayu and the Jahnavi; 
and after defeating a female demon, who infested a forest 
" dark as a cloud,” Rama was presented ^vith celestial 
weapons. Tlius prepared, the party proceeded to the her- 
mitage, and in "dreadful combat” Rama encountered and 
destroyed the " night -wandering Rakshasas.”t 

The point to winch the holy guide next conducted bis 
young pupils was ISIithila, where a certain king named 
Janaka resided, whose daughters and nieces would, he 
thought, prove desirable wi^es for the four young princes. 
The Eiing of Jlithila received the travellers with mucli so- 
lemnity : joining his hands tc^etber lie said to the Sishi, 
"0 thon Godlike, take a place among the great sages;” 
and having seated the holy man he drew near with joined 
palms, saying, " O thon heavenly one, today am 1 blessed 
•with the water of immortality and then turning to his 
young companions, asked who were " those noble yonths, of 
majestic gait like the elephant, courageous as the tiger and 
buffalo . . . with eyes like the lotus, of godlike aspect aud 
bearing the scimitar and the quiver ?’* Viswamitra replies 
that they arc the sons of the King of Ayodhya, come to 
lifithila to inquire after King Janaka's great how.J Tlie 
bow was at once sent for, and brought in ah eight-wheeled 
carriage drawn' by eight hundred men. To the man who 
could draw this bow tlic King had promised his roost lovely, 

* Cary, Tol. i. p. gS9. t Ibid., p. 111. 

J Carj, i p. 518. See bIso Hctwi, roL ii. p 152. 
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daugliter, Sifa. Kama-alone could either lift or bend the 
weighty weapon, and he with one hand snapped it asunder 
with a crash like that of a falling mountain. - 
Tl\e lovely Sita was therefore to become the bride of Rama, 
and his brothers were to marry the three other princesses 
of Mithila j and as Ayodliya was only a four days’ journey 
distant, the old King Dasaratha came with his councillors 
to attend the celebration of Lis sons’ nuptials. Rare and 
costly presents'of shawls and sUks, deer-skins and precious 
stones, costly vehicles, were made upon the occasion, and 
then the whole party returned to Ayodliya, where Dasara- 
tha’s wives were eager to embrace the beautiful brides of 
their sonsj and “all these ladies, sumptuously clad in silk, 
and entertaining each other with agreeable conversation, 
hastened to the temples of the Gods to offer incense.’’* 
Dasaratha now made preparations for the public ac- 
knowledgment of Rama as destined to be the next king 
in regular succession, and as permitted during his father’s 
lifetime to share with him the honom-s and fatigues of 
royalty j but this happiness was all destroyed by the in- 
trigues of Dasaratlia’s second wife, Avho was jealous of Kama, 
and determined that her son Bbarata should be the future 
king, . Unfortunately Dasaratha Imd once given a promise 
to Bharata’s mother that he would grant any two boons she 
pleased to ask.* The promise had been made in years gone 
by, when he had been dangerously wounded in battle, and 
carefully attended by this wife, Kaikeyi ; and amongst Hin- 
dus a promise was irrevocable, and therefore the wretched 
King felt compelled to yield, although the first boon re- 
quired was to banish Kama for a period of fourteen years, 

• Ciiiy, Tol. I. p ^7. 
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and the second to declare Bharata the heir-apparent.^ No 
one thinks of remonstrating, and Rama and his lovely wife 
and his brother depart for the forests ; but the exiles were 
no sooner gone than the aged monarch drooped in sadness. 
'‘Six days* he sat and mourned, and pined for Rama all 
that weary time.” In the middle of the seventh night a 
crime, inadvertently committed in his youth, rose up in his 
mind : he sought sympathy from Kausalya, Ids first wife, 
the mother of the hamshed Rama, and asked her to listen 
to his talc, for to this he attributed his present afRiction. 
“ Bveiy deed,” lie says, “ whether good or evil, brings in 
time its proper fruit,” and men are foolish in cherishing the 
gay blossoms of the Palasa,t whilst they neglect the fruit- 
bearing Atnrai because its flowers are insignificlmt. King 
Dasnratha then relates that wljeu his wife was still “ unwed, 
in virgin bloom," and he "in youth’s delicious prime," and 
the first rains of summer were commencing, there came — 

“ A day of summer rata-time, filling my young soul with love; 

The great sun had dried the earth-dews with his hot beams from 
above. 

And in highest heaven turning, journey'd on his southward road, 

Eaciug towards the gloomy region, the Departed’s sad abode : 

Balmy cool the air was breatlung, welcome clouds were floating by, 

Humming bees with joyful music swell’d the glad wild pcncock's 
cry} 

Their wing-feathers wet with bathing, birds glow flyinf» to the 
trees, 

Bested in the topmost branches, farm’d by the soft snnjmer 
breeze ; 

I/5ke tbe Great Deep, many twinkling, gold-shot, with gay i>ca~ 
cock's sheen. 


• Hindu Drams, vol. i, p. 2S1, H, 11. Wilson. 

+ JJutea Jrotulosa. J Slango 
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Glenmiiig Tvitli tlio fallen rain-drops, sea-briglit all tLo lulls -n-ero 
seen ; 

Wliilstliie serpents, \rinding swiftly, torrents from tLe mountain- 
- aide 

Hiss’d along, some Lriglit and itaslimg, tnrbid some and oelire- 
dycd.”* 

Ttc first sliQvrcrs of Slay and June were gi^Tng a reprieve 
from the intense heat of the previous months, and with .bow 
in hand the youthful monarch left the city for the woods 
. which shirt Surayu’s flood, intending to try his skill as an 
archer upon the beasts of the forest, wbo come down to the 
. river to drink in the cool of the evening. TVliilst lying 
in ambush by the river’s reedy side, be beard tbo gurgling 
sound of a water-cruse being slowly filled : this he mistook 
for tbo noise made by an elephant in drinking; it was dark, 
^ and eager to secure the game be drew forth a glittering 
• shaft, but scarcely bad the arrow flown when he heard the 
bittcrwail of a human voice, exclaiming, " Ah me ! ah me I” 
in dying agony ■ 

“'Writliiug on the bank in anguish, with a plaintive voire cried ho, 

* Ahl wherefore has this arrow Binitten a poor harmless devotee P’ ” 
The King’s arrow had fatally wounded a youth who had 
come down to the river to draw water for his parents, who 
were recluses in the forest, and who is at a loss to imagine 
‘why any murderer should seek Lis life. ^'Who/' he says, 
''^should slay a hermit living upon roots and fruits? Docs 
he want my vesture ? Little will he gain from my deerskin 
mantle and coat of bark.” But it is not for bis death, he 
says, that he is pained, but for the destitution in whiph he 
will lcaTc his aged parents. Horror seized the King, as in 
the stilly calm of evening he heard this piteous moan ; and 
• R. T. GriintL, SpecunensoflndwnPoetry, p- 11. 
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rushing through the reeds and bushes, perceived a young 
Ascetic lying transfixed by an arroiv, Iiis liair dishevelled, ' 
his pitcher cast aside, and the life-blood fast ebbing from 
his -wound. The dying youth fixed his eyes upon Dasaratha 
and recognized him as the King j but still wondering what 
offence he can have given, he adds : 

“ ‘ All ! I am not thme only victim- Cruel King ! thy heedless dart 
Pierces too a father’s bosom, and an aged mother's heart. 

They, my parents blind and feeble, from this band alone can clrinlc, 
■When I come not, thirsting, hoping^ sadly to the grave they ’ll 
sink.’” 

Fruitless now, he continues, arc his Veda studies, and 
fruitless his father’s ascetic merit ; for even were his father 
present, he would be powerless to save, as a tree can never 
rescue from the axe the doomed tree." But although his 
father was powerless to save, he knew that he was mighty’ 
to curse; and the gentle spirifrof the sufferer recoiled from 
the thought that the King, the son of Raghu, would ho 
blasted by that curse. He bids him therefore hasten to de- 
precate his father’s consuming wrath, by being himself the 
hearer of the evil tidings; but begs first to have the arrow 
taken from Ids side, that he may be released from agony, 
Dasaratha hesitated, and the youth, rightly interpreting 
his hesitation, assures Iiim that, although -withdrawing the 
shaft will occMion death, he need not fear, for that he is' 
not a Brahman. ' ^ . 

“ ‘Xet not thy end heart be tronbled for tliy sin if I should die ; 
Lessen’d be thy grief and terror, for no twice-hom, King, atn I j 
Fear not ; thou may’st do my bidding, guilUesi of a Brahraab's 
deatli: ' * ' ' --- 

Wedded to a Vaisya father, Sudra mother gav&me breath.” »• 
Thus he spate, and I down kneefuig draw the arrow from his side j 
Then the hermit, rich in penance, fix’d his eyes on me, and died." 
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Tlie punishment n-hich the Code of Slanu awards to the 
slayer of a Brahman was to he branded in the forehead 
ndth the mark of a headless corpse, and entirely banished 
from society j* this .being apparently commutablo for a 
fine. The poem is therefore in accordance with the Code 
regarding the peculiar guilt of killing Bralimans; but in 
allowing a hermit who was not a Dwija (twicc-bom) to go 
to heaven, the poem is far in advance of the Code. Tlic 
youth in the poem is allowed to read the Veda, and to 
accumulate merit hy his own as well as his father’s jiious 
acts j whereas the exclusive Code reserves all such privi- 
leges to Gwijds, invested witli the sacred cord. Many 
such inconsistencies arc met with, showing that the Code 
never was in universal practice. 

The King stood for a time motionless nith sorrow ; but 
as soon as he recovered himself he filled the pitcher with 
water from the stream, and taking the path which had been 
directed, he soon reached the lowly cottage of the poor old 
sightless couple, who were sitting like two birds with clipped 
uungs, helpless, with none to guide them. The next scene 
will admit of no ahridgraent. 

“ Sadly, fllowly I appro.nch'd tbm, by ray rash deed left forlorn , 
Crush’d with terror waa my spirit, and my mind with nnguisli 
torn ; 

At the sound of coming footsteps thus I heard tho old man say, 

‘ Dear son, bring me water qujcUy, thou Last been too long away, 
Bathing in the stream, or playing, thou hast stay'd so long from 
' '■ homo ; 

.Come, thy mother longeth for thee; come in quietly, dear child, 
come! , * * 

,,Bc not-nngry, rauic own darling; hoop not in thy memory 
Any Lard word from thy mother, any hasty speech from me ; 

• Coile, i*. 237. 
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Tlion art thy poor parents’ encconr, eyes art thou unto the bhnd ; 
Speak ! on thee our lires are resting — why so silent and unkind P ' 
Thus I heard ; yet deeper gnering, and in fresh augmented woe, . 
Spake to the bereaved father, words faltering and slow, 

‘ Not thy chdd, O noble-minded; Dasaratha, Sage ! am I, 

By a deed of sinful rashness plunged with thee in misery.’ " 

The luihappy King.then tells lus'tale, and entreats par- 
don ; and the hermit, who can scarcely speak for weeping, . 
tells him that had he concealed this sin its fruits would 
have f^ea upon his head ten thousand-fold, and had it 
been intentional, the whole race of Ilaghu would have pe- 
rished j and before saying more, be begs that tliey may be 
conducted to the fatal pbee, and be enabled once more to 
fold their dwling in their arms. The lamentations uttered 
by the side of the "deatiucold clay’’’ arc verj’ touching, 
especially where the father uigcs the son, no longer living, 
to speak to his parents : . 

"‘Come, dear child, embrace tby father, put thy little haniuimtnB 5 
Let me hear theo sweetly prattle some fond playful word of thine. 
All ! who ’ll readme now the Tedas, filling my old heart with joy P 
"Who, when evening rites are over, cheer me monming for my boy P 
"Who win bring mo fruits and water, roots nndirildherbs Cromtlie 
wood? •» « 

■Who supply the helpless hermit, like a eberiah’d guest, with food ? 
Can I tend thine aged mother till her weary life is done ? 

Can I feed her, soothe hCT sorrow, longing for her darling son ? ’ * 

Tho father’s thoughts then tom to the blissful mansion 
which his son shall attain in heaven, whcie he shall be wel- 
come to those who fell nobly battle, and dwell In ludra’s 
Paradise with good people who loved their Acharyas, or 
spiritual teachers, and tended the sacred fire, atul'stiidied 
Ji's jssmI inv*- oVTi-ouTimv tur- 

row on the wretch by whose rash hand he fell. TVliilst'the 
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parents were occnpied in sorrows last duties over the body 
of their son, he addressed them from-a heavenly chariot in 
the sky, saying that his fil^ial devotion had won for him su- 
premo bliss, and that they mnst not grieve, but follow to 
^ partake his joy. The old hermit is nevertheless quite un- 
able to forgive, and lays his curse upon tlie humhlgd King, 
and says to him — - ' 

* *.Tby breast shall know 

Something of the panga I soiTcr — a bercar&d father's woe : 

Thnsilaymy curse upon tlicc, fortius thing that thou hast done — 

As I mourn for my beloved, thou shalt sorrow for a son.’ " 

The aged pair then ascended the funeral pile of their son, 
and there expired. And this youtliful folly, Dasaratha says, 
is the cause of his present distress, it is the fnlfilmcnt of the 
ancient hermit’s curse. •* Uc bids Kausalya, his affectionate 
wife, farewell, and-«inks in anguish for his hanished Kama. 
He feds liis eyes darkened and his memory overcast, and 
kno^vs that this is the a^vfu] summons of the dark mes* 
songers of Dcatbr His last wonls arc for Kama, envying 
those who will see him return in triumph after his exile, 
and Baying,i,*^ Ah, Kama ! ah, my son!” . 

This beautiful episode was published in Paris in 1820, 
vvith a translation by 51. Chezy, and a literal version in 
iatinbyil. Konmouf. There is also a very pleasing trans. 
lation in verse by the Rev. Dean 5Iilman, but the quota- 
tions and abstract above are taken almost wholly from the 
later translation by hlr. Griffith. 

Pimeral ceremonies* for King Dasaratha were performed 
in Aypdhya with very great pomp. The body of the de- 
ceased King was vvrapped^in silk, placed on a hicr, and 
committed to tlic flames; his nives were not burned with 
• Hecpen, toL h. p 15S» 
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him, altliougli a passage? occurs In Vbicli his favourite uafe, 
Ivausalya, is ’said to'entertain the idea aucVwisli to do so; 
hut the practice’ of widows actnaTIy humiirg thcmsch es on ’ 
their imshamfs’ funeral' pile is hclicjcd t6 belong to a much 
later pcno‘d-o/ Hindu history. A‘*grcat* feast and sacrifice 
was made, "at which animals were sacrificed and jlesh, dis- 
tributed and then follows a« lively description ot the poets, 

panegyrists, j^rasites, cter, resident ivt nii Indian Court, and * 
details concerning Cotirt tustbms and amusements, which 
M’crc*'all.*abaMoncd.out of respect ibr'tlKi deceased Raja. 
"At •other 'times ;tKc*lqwn resounded^ with the noise and • 
bustio of mCu and women, dike -the"' sboul of-contcndiiig 
armies the great •men ever going do add frojupon chariots, 
elephants, and^frdocitigfi^eds.*^ Koirthc* plc^urc-ganlcns 
were abandoned, the tables foV 'sadrificial ofTcrings empty, ^ 
^ the flower-shops closed, and baUcers and mDrchhnt’s nbsent^t . 

* The State was without a king; and altliongh-tlic poctisClo- 
’ (juent upon the disasters to which this exposed it,* we may 

• doubM\^icth‘cf Brahman poets or Brahman jninlstcre con- 
sidcred in their hearts tlmt tins was any great misforlimc. 

t'-. Ai any Tate the principal Brahman, Vasislita, assumed the 
, tonduct of affairs, aud assembled the Council, who aCTccd 
^ thatBliarata, the son of the intriguing second wife, Kaikeyi, 

- hmst be 'sijnt for and imitcil to occupy the vacant throne. 

-y .Bliarala-was residing with his maternal grandfather; hut 
' ^although he obeyed the summons and returned immediately 
to Ayodhya, he rcfu«^:d to accept the insignia of royalty,’ 

• • Col. hjl.!-*, J. It. A Jfo xii Hay, 1811. At j.ngo 2C9 lie girM n 
initu>crcTriu"lo'llie Ilwnnjnnti, book iL fcc. Cl. anjing Uiit n cow imd cnif 
. «iTC (‘arrificcd at D'WiMtlui'# fnncnil, aiiil jsliec, oil, iiiul jUsh jlietributcd. 
t Ilfcron, vol. ii. I> 2fi7} lUinajana, ii'u 08 . 
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wliicli according to Hindu Ifiur was-tlic heritage of his elder 
brotl^r.* ^ "We arc no{ told how his niothbr behaved when 
he thus refused to aid her Avieked schemes for his advance- 
ment j but the Council, resolved, tliat if he would not be 
king himself, ho must go’in pursuit of Eama,"and pemuade 
him to return antVassumc, the sovereignty. 'BLarata ac- 
cordingly set .put ,Avith*a. splhndid retinue of soldiers and 
attendants. ; His. orfinaiy night encampments are not re- 
corded; but in the ncighboifrJiood o'f AJlslrabad lie met a 
renowned Sage, bcainngthe'VedicnamuofBharadwajaVwho 
insisted upon' making' a feast, n<A only fo^ B^aratjf himself, 
but for his entire uriny. -This- Sage possessed pown-s of en- 
chantment, 'by'vvhich fie corapcllcd’flie 'forest and the rivers 
to bring. coutriljution?*.bf Teilisoa,'j)cacbck», ‘ parTridges, 
mutton, the llcsh of the wililirog, sauces, and potent spirits. 
The enrertUmment Vas scn'cfl in a ulagoificent palace pro- 
duced for the occasion; thousands of beautiful'damstls were 
sent down’l^ the God Brahmd, and celestial tnusic floated 
in the air^ until. at the approach of daybreak 'Bharadwaja 
dissolved the s^tl'and the whole scene disappeared.- • This 
famous dinner of venison and peacocks may be contrasfed 
•with the repast given to Viswamitra and his retainers, where 
the dishes Avere piled mountains high Avith honey,*‘isugar- 
cane, and other dainties for licking, chewing, and 
Tlic explanation is that Viswamitra and his followed were 
Brahmans, whilst Bharata was a Kshatriya, accompanied 
by warriors, to wliicli Caste flesh-meat appears tojiavc been 
habitual. . ‘ 

Bharata’s journey Avas impeded by the Avant of roads ;j.bat 
able carpenters and diggci's and labourers, 'uilU cafts^ ac- 
. • licctvn, toL n. pp. 155, 156. ; 
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brotliers embrace, and Hama's lastwords arc, " Chensli thy 
motbcr Kaikcyi, be not angry with her; to this thou art 
adjured by both me and Sita.”* 

After Bharata’s departure, Rama came accidentally into 
collision Arith the rude people of the wild couutr/ in n-hicli 
he Avas located. A nroman of their race, unfortunately, made 
love to him and his brother, and -they, as a sign of their 
displeasure, cut off her nose and her cars;t but the u’oman 
had powerful relatives possessed of demoniacal power, and 
knew how to take vengeance on her foes. Finding other 
plans fail — for in open Avarfarc Rama always gained tlic 
ascendency — she called in aid her poAver of sorcery, and 
bcAvitched her brotlier Havana, the demon^king of Lanka 
(Ceylon), to be in love Avith Rama’s n-ife, the lovely Sita 
Havana, finding it in vain to hope to succeed Arithout tlic 
aid of stratagem, took with him an assistant sorcerer, dis- 
guised as a deer; and as 'Rama took great pleasure in the 
chase, it Avas not difficult for the deer to lure him from his 
cottage in pursuit. lie did not leave his beloA’cd Sita Avith- 
ont charging Lakshman, his hrotlicr, to remain in rbarge ; 
but the Avily deer knew how to* defeat Ids precaution, and 
aaUcii transfixed by Rama’s arroAv lie cried out in the A'oicc 
of Rama,-“ Oli, Lakshman, saAc me !” Sita heard the cry, 
and entreated Lakshman to fly to Ids brother’s rescue. He 
Avas uuAvilling to go, hut yielded to Iter earnestness, and she 
Avas left alone. This hcingthestatcofaflairsAvhich Havana 
desired, he now left his hiding-place and came forward as 
an Ascetic, in a red threadbare garment, Avith a single tuft 
of hair upon his head, and three sticks and a pitcher in 
Ids hand. All creation shuddered at his approach ; birds, 

• Ciiry, pp. 472, 473 t H- H 'Wil'on, Hindu Theatre, i 2S1. 
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beastSj and flo^vers w'ere motionless wi th dread j the summer 
■n ind ceased to breathe, and a shiver passed over the bright 
■waves of the river. Ravana stood for awhile looking at his 
victim, as she sat weeping, and musing over the unknown 
ciy; but soon he approached, saying:*’ 

“ ‘ 0 thou that ehinest like a tree ivitU emamer blossoroa overspread, 

Wearing that woven Ittsa rohe, and lotus garland on thy head 1 

"WTiy art thou dwelling here alone, here in this dreary forest’s 
shade, 

Where range at will all beasts of prey, and demons prowl in every 
glade P 

Wilt thou not leave thy coUage>home, and roam the world which 
stretches ■wide. 

Sec the fair cities which men build, and tdl their gardens and their 
pride P 

Why longer, fair one, dwell’st thon here, feedmg on roots and 
sylvan fare, 

Wlicn thou might’st dwell in palaces, and earth’s most costly jewels 
wearP 

Peaiest thou not the forest gloom, which darkens round on every 
sideP 

Who Mt thou,, say! and who?© and whence, and wherefore dost 
thou here abide P’ 

"Wheii first these words of Havana broke upon sorrowing Sita’s 
ear, • 

She started up, and lost herself in wonderment and donht and 
fear s 

But soon her gentle lovmg heart threw off stispicion and surml«e, 

And slept again in confidence, lull’d by the Tnendicant’s disguise. 

‘Hail, holy Brahman!’ she exehum’d; andin her guileless purity 

She gave a welcome to her gnest with courteous hospitality. 

Water she brought to wash his feet, and food to satisfy his need. 

Full little dreaming in her heart what fearful guest she Lad re- 
ceived.” , 


Sfic even tells him Iier whole story, bow Rama bad won 
• WestminsfR- Review, October, 18t8, p. -15 
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her for his bride and taken Iicr to Iiis father’s home, and 
how the jealous Kaikeyi liad cast them forth to roam the 
woods } and after dwelling fondly on her husband’s praise, 
she inrited her guest to tell his name and lineage, and what 
had induced him to leave his natiie land for the wilds of 
the Dandaka forest, inriting him to await her husband’s 
return, for " to him arc holy wanderers dear." Suddenly 
Ilaiana declares himself to be the demon-monarch of the 
earth, "at whose name Heaven’s armies flee.” He has come, 
he says, to woo Sita for his queen, and to carry hei* to his 
palace in the island of Ceylon. Then burst forth the wrath 
of Earaa’a wife ; 

“* ilfe wouldst thou woo to be tliy queen, or dazzle with thine em- 
pire's sLinc ? 

And didst thoa dream that Itama’s wife could stoop to such a 
prayer as thine P 

I, who can look on llama's face, and know that there my husband 
stands,-— 

yZy Eama, whose high chivalry is blazon'd through a hundred 
lands! 

What ! shall the jackal think to tempt the lioness to mate with 
him? 

Or did the King of Lanka's isle build upon such an idle dream P' " 

Eavana’s only ansivcr was to throw off his disguise, and 
with brows as dark as the storm-cloud in the sky, he carried 
off the shrieking Sita as an eagle bears a snake, mounting 
up aloft and flying with his hiirdcn through the sky. The 
unhappy Sita calls loudly upon Rama, and bids the flowerj' 
bow ers, and trees, and river, all tell lier Rama that Ra- 
vana has stolen his Sita from hia home. Here our atten- 
tion is again called to the beauty of a riv er running between 
groves of trees. On the former occtKion, the Surayu river 
(or the Gogra), on which Ayodhya stands, was frequented 
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by water-fofli, mIio dipped their wings into its cooling flood 
and then flew to the topmost branches of the trees to catch 
the faintest movement of the breeze, nhilst the soothing 
hum of iiees tempered the glad cry of the gay peacock. The 
riser svhich the unhappy Sita loved was a tributary to the 
Godai erj’, nmning through the dense forests and wild dis- 
tricts not yet entirely explored, which lie to the north of 
Bombay and stretch away towards Orissa. The plash of the 
•water- fowl batlung in the bright waters of the Godavery 
is the most cheerful feature of the scene j but, unlike the 
Gogra, it is skirted by no sea-bright liills” with flashing 
torrents, but hemmed io by tbc weary wootls of " the path- 
less Dandaka,”* where twining creeper -plants hanging and 
climbing from bough to bough, and the ricli blossoms 
of the lofty trees, alouc rclicsc the forest gloom.t This is 
the district at present iuhabited by Khonds and Kolcs, of 
whose human sacrifices and other imcivilizcd practices Cap- 
tain Maepherson has published full particulars.^ In llama’s 
time the woods -ircrc not haunted by Gonds, Khond% ajid 
Kolcs, but by demons aud monkeys j and ns he did not feel 
strong enough to recover SUa single-handed, he entered 

• Tlii< pountijftiipi’ar* toU**tiU"lhcpathlo»s DamlaVat" fora'Tripmt 
of Tnilia” wnic* ia llic'Ttmw’ new»|<ipcr (TliuryLiT, OctoWr 27 , IRM), 
“ If onc-lifllf tlic JuMiM lluit lias bwn rx]<cTul«d in (ml.iiTOuring to irai-roto 
the of IJJB codon of Jtolia KvI bfm inro-fftl in imirrovittc iJic rwee 

pation of tlie (lodaTcrr," »laTF-l3l)our xrould Uvotne n clnip in Amcnen. 
And Colonel Cotton itatc*. •’’Hmw no n-a^ou wliy tlir Ooilavcir tnsj 

not become the line of a Invio of a milltun ton* a yrar, when oii<x- the'p«it- 
up trrostiire of it* bi-in efn-i-t a bn-atli in (Ik- Inmer* whu-li hare hitherttk 
ehut it up. . . . Wioat ini;:l»i lie nunufiictuml into flour by the ahunilinl 
water jowir of the Oodarcry, and «wiT<yrd to llnptaml by hunclmU of 
thoiuaml* of ton* " 

+ Wr»|nim*t<T Kcricvr, Oot. |»p 1”, IS 

t J.It.Ai! rolani.p 2IC, ami al»o ih*. ,amc Jounml f..r liar, lsi 2 . 
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into alliance « itli the nionLeys. First, the monkey-king 
Sugri\a ilcspatchctl emi&s.*irics in all directions to ascertain 
Avhere Sita was concealed; and when the monkey-general 
Haniiman ascertained that she was in a palace in Ceylon, 
llama and a\I the allied forces marched down to the Coro- 
mandel coast, and making a bridge by casting rocks into 
the sea passed quickly into Lanka.* ^'^estiges of llama’s 
bridge may still be seen, occasioning much inconvenience 
to navigators, wlio are obliged to lighten heavy-burdened 
vessels before tlicy can pass the rocks and sandbanks of 
the Straits of iUanaar. After fighting a few battles, the 
llaksbasas (demons) were defeated, Havana pnt to death by 
llama, and Sita rescued from her palace-prisou. Rama 
will however have nothing to say to his recovered wife 
until she shall have gone through the ordeal of fire : but os 
she passed through the blazing pile unhurt, t and Rrahma 
and other Gods attested her fidelity, her ljusband once more 
received her with affection; and the term of C-vile over, 
the whole party returned in happiness to Ayodliya. 

This story evidently refers to a real expedition through 
the Peninsula of India, and to real victories iu the South ; 
but the Hindus did not then retain couqvicsts or make set- 
tlements iu Ceylon, for at a subsequent period, about n.c. 
5 IG, the island was still, in poetic pbra.se, inhabited by de- 
mons, whom tbc Iliudu Vijaya then conquered. Rama’s 
expedition left more permanent traces amongst the '* Jlala- 
bars” of the neighbouring coast, where the name of llama’s 

• Hindu Drama, vol. i. p. 2S3 

t tVIjcnmtncssw cannot beoWiuneil.theCode of iIanudinH.t« iliojinU'c 

•o cause tlic imrlj acciisetl to “ hoM fitr,or to diTC imdcr water. lie whom 
the blazing fire bums not, whom tlio water aoon lorcw not up . . must U' 
Ik- 1, \ veracious "—Crtle, cli Trii.nt.U5 
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ancestor, IksUivaku, or Okkaakii, is still borne by ancient 
families.* 

No certain date can be assigned to the Epic Poems, and 
from their length and mode of structure they may ivcll be 
suppo'^ed to stretch across many centuries. .The legends 
and facts upon which they arc founded belong to the ear- 
liest periods disclosed by Sanskrit literature, but these arc 
given with a colouring from the arts, customs, and mytho- 
logies prevailing one or two centuries before our era. ^Vc 
may therefore consider the Epics as affording sure types of 
the earliest national character, but not of the earliest na- 
tional customs of andent Brahmanical India. The reputed 
author of the Ramayana is Valroiki ; its style and language 
arc those of an early heroic age ; and there ere signs of its 
haring been popular In India at least three centuries n.c. 
Kccognition of the beauty of natural scenery, and readiness 
to attribute cartbjy phenomena to Divine influence, arc 
amongst the charms of this beautiful poem. It gives free 
expression yo the thoughts of all hearts, and adds sujwrsti- 
tions peculiar to itself, and mucli probably that is wrong in 
every way ; but genuine Jove for nature and genuine human 
affection is not suppressed, and nwer is counterfeit affecta- 
tion substituted for hearty human emotion. The original 
subject of the poem is sometimes considered as mythologi- 
cal, and sometimes va Iteroic: hut the mythological portions 
stand apart and ha\c the air of an aflcrlhmight, intended to 
give a religious and philosophical tone to nhat wa.s at first 
a talc rehearsed at festivals in praise of the ancestors of 
kings. 

The jm thological introduction states th.nt I^ankn, or 
• T>inm«r, t!|KtOTnpf»fCVnt.'>n lEuiorr. 
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Ceylon, had fallea under the dominion of a prince named 
Havana, who was a demon of such power that by dint of 
penance he had extorted from tlie God Brahma a promise 
tliat no mortal should destroy him. Such a promise was as 
relentless as the Greek Fates, from which Jove himself could 
not escape;* and Ravana, now invulnerable to man, gave 
up asceticism and tyrannized over the whole of southern 
India in a fearful manner. At length even the Gods in 
heaven were distressed at the destruction of holiness and 
oppression of* virtue consequent upon Havana's tyrannies; 
and they called a council in the mansion of Brahma, to 
consider how the earth could he relieved from such a fiend. 
To tliis council came the " God Vishnu, riding on the eagle 
Yainataya, like the sun on a cloud, and his discus and 
his mace in hand." The other Gods entreat him to give 
his aid, and he promises in consequence to he born on earth, 
and to accomplish the destruction of the tcrrilic llavana. 
A superhuman Hishi is tlicu found to perform a sacrifice for 
the King of Ayodhya, whicli is followed by his becoming 
the father of Kama and his tlurcc brothers; all his four 
sons being incarnations of Vishnu after a fashion, hut Hama 
was Vishnu himself in mortal form. The same kind of 
tone is given to the visit the youths made to Viswamitra’s 
hermitage ; instead of their going for the ordinary purpose 
of learning accomplishments from learned Brahmans, it 
is the Bralimans who require the assistance of the diviue 
Hama to defeat the evil spirits. The next feat was bending 
the great how, which it was easy to exaggerate into a bow 
requiring eight hundred men to drag along : and after this 
Hama conducts himself very much Tike other mortals, until 
* ^Vesfmm8tc^ Rcthtw, Oct. 1818, p 
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his term of bnnishinctit exjrircd, wlien lie and his wife and 
brother Iia\ing rapidly returned to Ayodhya, and Uliarata 
ha\ing M'ilUugly resignctl the go\cnimcnt in his favour, he 
declares that the object of his being born is accomplished; 
and instead of irigning on earth, lie and all lus company re- 
turn to heal cn, his real abode 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE JLIHABH^VEATA. 

“Tlie Aer«c ndoro •gnin • 

Fiifpce Wat anti faillifiil Lore, 

And lYntli mtov, by foury fiction tlwt, 

In btukinM iiicasum mote; 

I’lilo Qrict and ptcnaiiig Pain. 

IVitli Korror, tyrant of l!»o throbbing bn-oat.”— OSAY 

The Malialiliarata 13 the second great Sanskrit epic, nntl i« 
IV work containing so many episodes, referable to various 
periods, that it lias, with some reason, been dcsignatetl a 
Cycle of Poems. The wars of the two rival families, known 
as the Pandus and the Kurus, constitute tlic main snhjccf, 
and this portion Akhar the Great thovight worthy of trans- 
lation into Persian j but the appearance of the Gods upon 
earth, their consultations in 1ica\cn, and the episodes, arc all 
omitted in the Persian copy.* 

The Paudns and the Kunis were descendants of a kiiifr 
named Bliarata, much rcsiX«tcd, but apparently quite ‘h’'* 
tinet from him uhom we left to reign at Ayodliyn. I'‘ ‘ " 
Mahabliarata the scene of govennnent is Ilastiiu'P”' ’ ^ 

the uorlh of Delhi; nm) for tliU mico-triil iiilierilninv «i 

• Ilcinn. tol u 16»; A>in •' 
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“ The monarcli sternly view 
TJio Sage, and bent bis brows, and with di^datn 
His eyeballs redclea'd j silent awhile he sat, 

Tlicii arrogantly spoke s ‘Braliman! metUinlcs 
Thou showest little wisdom, or the sense 
Of what is Ctting, when thou eall’gt me friend. 

“Wlat friendslujj, weak of judgmeat, e.ia subsist 
Between a luckless pauper and a kiugP' ” 

Tlie King of Panchala starts at the idea of friendship be- 
tween a learned Brahman and one to whom the Yedas arc 
a mysterr, or between a warrior and one wlio cannot gtiiclc 
a chariot through the ranks of war, and continues : 

“ He to whoso high mandato nations bow 
Disdains to stoop to friends benentb the throne } 

Hence, tlien, whii idle dreams I dismiss the memory 
Of other tUys atul (Iioughts s I know thee net I” . 

Drona was too much astonished to speak, hut ho in- 
stantly ttUhdrew from Pnnchala to Ila^tinapum, wliorc he 
was most ret'crcntially wclconiwl, and at once entrusted 
mtli the instruction of the 6rc young Pnndu and the Imii- 
dred young Kuru princes. 

The King of Pancliala in the meantime was in terror to 
think of the awful calamities to u hich he had c.sposcd hin}- 
sclf by Ills contumacious conduct to a Brahman, and his 
first anxiety was to secure a son for his protection. lie re- 
sorted to tlie usual Hindu plan of performing an expensive 
sacrifice, aided and guided by jwwcrful Brahmans, and be- 
came in consequence the parent of one son and one daughter. 
Of the son very little is related, but the daughter liccomcs 
the heroine of the poem. She is of dark complexion, but 
of exceeding loxcHncss j and the only wish we haxc for her 
is, that MC could change her name Draupadi, for it is al- 
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find the rival families contending. The right of the Pandus 
to priority would liavc hcen unquestioned, but that their 
fatlier was a leper, and before his dcatlj obliged to TC^ign 
in favour of his brother j and the sons of this brother (the 
Kurus) grow up in consequence ambitious of securing the 
kingdom to thcmschcs, and jealous of their orphan cousins 
(the Pandus). There were fi\'e young Pandus, and a liuu- 
dred young Kurus, all residing at Ilastinapura ; and haring 
arrived at an age uhen the King, the Pandus’ uncle and the 
Kurus’ father, — 

“ Deem’d the time arriveii 
When the bravo scions of each royal house 
Of Kuru and of Pandu should improve 
Their growing years in exercise of anas { 

M'ith sage deliberation long ho scann’d 
A suitable preceptor for their youth. 

“ITho to meet shill in war and firms should join 
lutelligcncc and learning, lofty Aims, 

Heligious earnestness, and love of truth.”* 

And then we are ititroduccd to a Bmhraan named Droiia, 
who occupies a prominent place throughout tlic storj’. 
Drona wa.i no ascetic philosopher ; and liariu" in child- 
hood shared the lessons and sports of the royal heir of the 
ucighlwuring kingdom of Panclmla,t he felt inclined to 
Ihc again at that Court, now that hU old playfellow’ liad 
become king. Xei cr doubting of a hearty welcome, he pre- 
sented himsef to Dranpada quite unceremoniously, merely 
saying, “ llchold in me your friend !” His reception was 
howcicr totally different from what he anticipatcil : 

• I‘roa‘«*OT Wd-Hin. Oriental Migiuine, toI. iii. p. 131 . 
t J’andisli wai tx-ttrevn IXUii «ik] llic IVnjib, mjil Bp]>a)vii(b de»CCJitt«t 
Bs lotr *♦ -tjnirrv.— 11. H. \y^ Or. H«;; toL iL p 231. 
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'* Tbe jQonarcli stcrnlj vien 'j1 
Tlio Sago, and bent hia brows, and with dlidain 
His ereballi redden'd ; sdent awhile he eat. 

Tlleu arrogantly spole : ‘IJrahinaQ! methints 
Thoti ebon eat httle wiedom, or the sense 
Of what is fitting, when thou call'st me friend. 

‘Wliat friendship, wealc of judgment, can subsist 
Between a luchlesa pauper and a king?' " 

The King of Panchala starts at the idea of friendship be- 
tween a learned Brahraan and one to whom the Yedas arc 
a mystery, or hetneen a warrior and one wlio cannot guide 
a chariot tlirough the ranks of war, and continues; 

'* He to whoso high mandate nolions how 
Disdains to stoop to friends beneath the throne ; 

Hence, then, with id/o dreams / domiss the memory 
Of other days and thoughts : I know thee not !” 

Drona was too much astouishwl to speak, but lie in. 
stantly withdrew from Panchala to Ilastinapuro, where he 
iras most rcrcrcntiaUy uelcomcd, and at once entrusted 
%vith the instruction of the firc^ young Pandu and the hun- 
dred young Knru princes. 

The King of Panchala in the meantime was in terror to 
think of the awful calamities to which he had exposed him- 
self by his contumacious conduct to a Brahman, and his 
first anxiety was to secure a son for liis protection. He re- 
sorted to the usual Ilindn plan of performiug an expensive 
sacrifice, aided and guided hy powerful Brahmans, and be- 
came in couscq^ioiice the parent of one son and one daughter. 
Of the son very little is related, hut the daughter becomes 
the heroine of the poem. She is of dark completion, hut 
of cxrccding loveliness j and the only wish wc have for her 
is, that we could change her name Drmip.'uh, for it is al- 
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most beyond the power of art to invest a heroine having so 
uncouth an appellation with the poetic chann belonging to 
her in the Sanskrit. For the present, leaving Draupadi to 
grow in loveliness at Pancliala, we must return to Drona and 
his numerous pupils at llastinapnra. 

Drona had in yontli l>cen equally mstruetcil in wisdom 
and in arras, and he taught the young princes "to rein the 
steed, to guide the elephant, to dnvc the chariot, launch the 
javelin, hurl the dart, wield the hattlc-a\c, and whirl the 
inacc.” The Pandn or Pandava princes are the favourites 
of the poets, and are always represented as both more ami- 
able and more heroic than their conrina the Kurus. Yu- 
dhishthira, the eldest Pandn, is a calm, inflexible person, 
vvbo leads and supports his younger brolbcrs; iJhima, the 
second, is remarkable for strength ; and Aijima, the third, 
is full of cntlmsiasin and afl<*ction, excelling in every mar- 
tial exercise, and winning all hearts. Even in the boyish 
siiorts of their childhood it was always Arjima that won the 
prize ; nor less conspicuous were his jicaceful virtues — 

" SubmL«ivo crer to liis loacLcr’s will [ 

Contented. mo<Irel. nflnble, nnd mild.” 

Drona already prophesied that he vronld he an unctpiallcd 
archer amongst the sons of men.* 

When these youthful princes had all become expert in the 
use of arms, their great preceptor proposwl to the King that 
a puhllc trial of their skill should take place. A lev cl plain 
was cou>^e<iucntl\ chosen, on which the pious Drona rcarcil an 
altar for an ofTcring to the Gods, nml a t.nll pav ilion, in which 
rich scats were preparctl for the King and his Oucciis, the 
ei.»uniccs, !Mu\ the court UuUcs. Tlvc wtclvcTy vs vlocribcvl 
• I'rofi-i-or tViNm, On(sit»l »i'l. I'l j' 13s. 
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mth great animation, and from this and other passages wc 
learn, iix Professor Wilson’s words, " that tlie Hindus cul- 
tivated archery moat assiduously, and were very Pai-thiana 
in the use of the how on horsehack,^^ The spectators were 
perfectly dazzled hy the fearful shower of arrows which the 
archers let fly, sometimes whilst standing on the ground, 
sometimes whilst '* on generous steeds in rapid circles 
home.” At the close of the combat Drona called for Ar- 
juna, who modestly came forward in his radiant armour 
" as glorious as a cloud at set of sun,” whilst the gazing 
crowd uprose and greeted him with " the clang of shells 
and trumpets, and loud shouts of admiration.” The favou- 
rite hero, being thus as it were encored, made further exhi- 
bitions of his skill ; lie leapt from Jiis chariot and vaulted 
into it again whilst it was whirling along at full speed. lie 
also shot five arrows at once from his chariot into the jaws 
of a wild boar. A pause then ensued, during which the 
opposing parties sought repose ; but suddenly a clamour 
rending heaven” was heard behind the barrier, and Kerna, 
a new combatant, was announced. His cars shone with 
gorgeous pendants, and with bow in hand ho advanced 
proudly like a moving moimtain. This new hero was 
anxious to enter the lists with Atjuna, and oSered to per- 
form every feat which Aijuna had achieved ; hut, unknown 
to themselves, Kerna and Arjuna were brothers ; and their 
mother, who was amongst the spectators, in agony at see- 
ing them "on hostile thoughts intent,” stroi'e to prevent 
" the horrid strife j” but she fainted, and the combat would 
have commenced had not unotlier difficulty occurred. It 
was necessary, according to Hindu laws of cliiialry, that 
cacji warrior should dcdarc his name and lineage , hut 
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Trith throbbing hearts’’ were hastening to attend Draupadi’s 
Swayambara, and were Tccommended to go also and share 
in the gifts distributed j or, continued the Brahmans, — 

“ To behold, if ho your youth prefer. 

The joyous revelry that gilds the scene ; 

For thither mninmers, mimes, and gleemeti throng, 
Athletes, who tho prue of strength or skill 
Contend in wrestling or the gauntlet’s strife ; 

Minstrels with sounding lutes, and hards who chant 
Their lords' high lineage and heroic deeds.”* 

The brothers accepted the proposal, and accompanied the 
band of Brahmans, travelling through smiling groves and 
by the margin of limpid lakes, and often loitering to mark 
the beauties of each grateful scene. When they arrived at 
Panchala they took up their abode under the lowly roof of 
a potter, and went out daily as mendicants to gather alms. 

The King of Panchala, in his anriety to have a Jandu 
prince for his son-in-law, caused a ponderous bow to be 
framed with magic skill, requiring such strength as he be- 
lieved a Panda alone possessed, and for a mark he hung a 
metal plate which revolved upon an axle ; and then made 
proclamation that he who could hit with an arrow the centre 
of the plate should win the princess. The site chosen was 
outside the city, and was enclosed by a deep ditch and lofty 
walls. Glittering pavilions were erected for illustrious spec- 
tators,^and the crowd who pressed without the harriers 
found places upon icalToIds and lofty housetops. All the 
hundred sons of the Kiug of Hastiuapura, and Kcrna, and 
innumerable other -chiefs, attended as candidates, whilst 
kings sat around the throne of Draupada, on lofty seats em- 
blazoned with gems' and gold. Then the trumpets brayed, 

• Oriental Magannp, Tol. w. P- 1^2 
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“ The timid Drauparh m terror cried. 

^ ‘ I wed not ndth iLo hase-bmn !’ Kerna smiled 

In hitterucss. and upwards him’d his eyes 
To his great sire the San ; then east to earth 
.The how and shafts, and sternly stalk'd away." 

Amazement spread through the crowd at finding all the 
noble suitors foiled, but just at this moment Aijuna ad- 
vanced. The Brahmans thought him a student of their 
tribe, and tried to hold him back from certain failure, but 
in vain j and some who observed his strength, like that of 
an elephant, and his lion port and his sclf-collectcd soul, had 
hopes of his success. 

'* Unheeding priuse or censure, Arjuna* 

' ' *■ ' Pass'd to the field . with rcrercnlial ste}'i3 
. Ho round the weapon arclcd.t uevt address’d 
A silent prayer to SFahadeo, and last 
With faith infleiible on Krishna dwelt. * 

One hand the bow upbore, tbe other drew 
The sturdy cord, and placed the pointed shafts 
They flew — the mark was hit— and sudden shouts 
Burst from tho crowd long silent; fluttering wared 
The Brahman scarfs, and dnim and trumpet bray’d, 

And bard and herald sang the hero’s triumph " 

The King and his daughter liked the appearance of the 
disguised Arjuna, and uere aery well contented at his suc- 
cess, but the rage of the princely suitors knew no bounds; 
“ Behold,” they cried, “ the King regards us no more than 
straiis, and deigns to wed his daughter to a Brahman boy 
whos*c craft has humbled royalty.” And the lightest pu- 
* Oriental Magazine, toI. it. p 116 

t ■\Valldng found an object of Tcncration is an act of worship amongst 
TTin rIiia • it « not uninown to Tngil aa a purificatory nte, and is fre- 
quently practised in Eoman Catholic countnes. — See note, H. II. Wilson, 
Or. Mag. toL It. p. 147. 
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anti the entertainments commenced with games of skill, 
music, dancing, and displays of the dramatic art ; thus siv- 
tcen days were passed ; and then, as every chief of nolc 
was present except the Pandus, who were unknown in their 
disguise, Draupada felt that he had no longer any fair plea 
for furtljcr delaying his daughter’s choice. So the lovely 
Draiipadi was brought into the arena, ready to throw her 
garland upon the successful candidate. 

" Then came tie rrmccss forth, m royal garb 
Array’d, and costly omaments adorn’d ; 

A garland interwove with gems and gold 
Her delicate hands enstain’d } from the pure hath 
IVith heigliteu’d loveliness she tardy came, 

And btoshing in the princely presence stood. 

’ Kext in the ring the reverend priest appear’d, 

. And strew'd the holy grass, and pour’d flje oil, 

An oflering to the God of Fire, with prayer 
Appropriate.”* 

And now the competitors came foru ard, and each endca. 
> cured to bend the how, hut all in vain. Some made such 
violent efforts that they fell back on the ground, exciting 
peals of laughter from the spectators; others freed them- 
selves from their royal robes and diamond chains and dia- 
dems, and unfcttcrcil put forth their strength; but it uas 
in vain, and the l>ow (IcHcd them all, until Kcnia came, and 
he “the yielding bowstring drew and ponderou* shafts' 
applicil,” and drew forth shouts of ncelnniations fmm*thc 
multitude. Hut the unfortunate Kerna, Ixjing the reputed 
son of a charioteer, uas no fitting match for the Princess of 
Paiichala. Kema’s real father was the Sun ; but this fact 
was utiknown, niuf avatfcif fiim nothing : 

• Oriontsl MajruiiH*, voL it. j>. 1 i:i 
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" The timid Drauxiadi iu terror cned, 

‘ I \\ od not « ith tl»e base-born !* Ecma smiled 
In bitterness, and upwards turn'd his eyes 
To liis great siro the Sun, then cast to earth 
-The bow and shafts, and sternly stalk’d away.” 

Amazement spread through the crowd at finding all the 
noble suitors foiled, but just at this moment Arjuna ad- 
ranccd. The Brahmans thought him a student of then- 
tribe, and tried to hold him back from certain failure, but 
ill vain ; and some who observed liis strength, like that of 
an elephant, and his lion port and his self-collcctcd soul, had 
hopes of his success. 

, “ Unheedmg praise or censure, Arjuna • 

• * *" Pass'd to the field : with reverential steps 

He round tlic wo.ipon circled, f ucit ad^css'd 
A silent prayer to ^fahadco, and last 
With faith inflciiblo on Krishna dwelt. ' * 

One hand iho bow upbore, the other drew 
The Btordy cord, and placed the pointed shafts 
Tliey flow — the mark was hit— and sudden shouts 
Durst from the crowd loug silent; fluttering wnvwl 
The Dralmian scarfs, and drum and trumpet bray'd, 
jknd banl and lierald sang the hero’s hiumpb ” 

Tlie King and his daughter liked the appearance of the 
disguised Aijuna, and were very well contented at his suc- 
cess, but tlie rage of the princely suitors knew no bounds ; 

Behold,^' they cried, “ the King regards us no more than 
straws, aud deigns to wed Lis daughter to a Brahman boy 
whose craft has humbled royalty,” And the lightest pu- 

• Oriental Magazme, voL iv. p 146. 

t Walking round an object of vcnmtkm » an act of worship amongst 
Ilmdua : it is not unknown to Virgil as a purificatory nte, and is fre- 
quently practised in Roman Catholic countric*. — See note, IT. H. tVilaon, 
Or. Mag. toL iv. p. 117 
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nishment they can nssigu for supli an ofTecco is to *kill tlic 
King of Panchala anti all liis race, and to throw tlie ilarasel ■ 
herself into the flames, unless she prefer choosing a ro^'al • 
lord. Their gleaming swords were brandished, and Dranpada., 
turned iu terror to the Brahmans. Arjuna rushed to his 
side j Bhima tore up a tree and stood ready for the fight ; 
and for awhile the kings and warriors were so amazed at 
this novel daring of the priestly tribe that they stood still, 
admiring ; but soon — 

"Like elephants, 

"With passion maddening, headlong on they rush’d j 

Like elephants the brotiwra met their might." 

And now Kcma and Aijuua really met in fight j but 
nhen Kerna felt the power of Ins yonthfid adversary, ho 
was astonished, and paused to express his wonder and ad* 
miration. No Brahman," be says, " could have displayed 
such skill in arms; nor breathes the man who could my 
strength defy, sajc Arjuiia.” Aijuna docs not Jmwever 
declare himself, and the kings are compelled to retire, he- 
lieriug themselves conquered by a set of Braliraaus, from 
whose bands sbouts of triumidi fill the air, whilst the trem- 
bling band of Draupadi now ventures to fling the marriage 
chaplet around the neck of iVrjuua. 

Tlie Pandus then make thmcsclvcs known; a portion 
of their hereditary kingdom is given up to them, and for a 
period they appear to have enjoyed peace and prosperity, 
yudlnshtliira, the eldest Panda, exercised the sovereignty, 
and built for liimsclf a beautiful city called Indraprastha, 
on the site of the modem Ddhi, which rivalled the old capi- 
tal in splendour; and nothing need have been wanting for 
Pandu Jiappincss if in tlie pride of his heart Yiidhishthira 



-hatl no! tlctcrmiucd to c^eliiatc the ’R^ljasl1ya sacrifice 
■* -Trliicli was an assumption of paramount authority, and of 
^iCDurse excited jealousy and opposition amongst the contcra- 
, .porary kings of India.* In preparation for the grand cere- 
mony, Yxtdhishthira sent Iiis brothers in all directions to 
compel the different princes to. acknowledge liis pretensions 
and pay tribute ; and the details of these expeditions fur- 
nish much curious information concerning the geographical 
and political dirisions of India, at a period a little anterior 
to that at which Herodotus wrote very similar accounts. 
Wlicn the brothers returned successful, the Kurus professed 
their acquiescence j and Krishna, the great friend and ally 
of the Pandus, promised liis warm and hearty concurrence, 
and \he ministers and priests made attivc preparations, and 
invited guests from every quarter. Tlic ceremony is de- 
scribed with much minuteness ; the abhisheha, sprinkling 
from*a sacred stream, being the essential part of it. Kings 
bring a variety of rich tribute, and ex-en peiform menial 
service upon the occasion. But whilst outwardly rendering 
the required homage, the jealous Kurus were secretly plot- 
ting to destroy their rivals, which they coutrived by en- 
gaging tlic newly inaugurated King in a desperate game at 
draughts.^ .. Yndhi^ithira seems to have been afflicted with 
a most unfortunate love of gambling, and was led on from 
stake to stake pntil he pledged his kingdom j and losing this 

• H. H. ‘Wilson, Notes on tbe Sabba Parra of the Jlahabliarafo — 

.1. B. S. A., No siii. 

t The Indcs prefixed to the rewian transktion note* these erents as 
follows : — “ Xudishter seiuls liis brothers into all parts to male conquests. 
The Kiirus arranga a sflcrifieial feast in order to pJaj at draughts. Pre- 
paratEous fift tlie «aiiie. The Pandas, having lost at play, retire into tlie 
ilescrt, where they eontinue twelre jears.” — ITcemi, rot. li- p. ICO, note. 
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last desperate venture he was forced to agree that lie and Ins 
brothers would resign the kingdom for twelve years, and 
spend that time in exile. Several beautiful episodes are in- 
troduced during this period of exile, and to some of these 
we shall refer hereafter ; at present we must follow the story 
of the Pandu brothers, who when the twelve years had 
elapsed returned to Delhi, and demanded the restoration of 
their sovereignty. Tlie Kuru monarch answered them uitJi 
scorn, saying, they slionld not have so much of the soil ns the 
point of a needle could coicr, and tvar was the only alter- 
native. The Pandus then made a gathering of the friends 
amongst whom they had spent their c-xilo j and the Kurus 
also suranioiung their allies, there was no chief of note bc- 
tuecu the Himalaya and the ocean but was ranged on one 
side or the other. Drona was still the implacable enemy 
of the KingofPanchala, with whom the Pandus had become 
allied by marriage ; and altliougli attached to Arjuna and 
his hrotlicrs w hen hoys, tins did not prev cat him from aet- 
ing zealously as eominandcr-in-clucf of the Kuril forces. 
Yudhishtliira apjicnrs himself to liavc liad tlic chief com- 
mand over the Pandus; and KrUhna, the never-failing 
friend of the Pandu brothers, took his place hv the side of 
Arjuiia as his charioteer, wliilst at the request of 'Vudhi^h- 
thira the npc-cmhlazonod banner was raised iu the van of 
the troops.* As the hosts on cither side advanced, “ a 
sudden tumult filled the sky, . . . sands upeuricd to Iieavcn 

• Oriental Sla^ttne, toI. il p. S50, mole. A» 3 un\’s bannerb o«? a ngnn* 
of 13)0 inonlcj-gmiTa] llananun. }!Ann" *o3i«t«l t3io aid of llil* Dnni- 
god in baltlo, bo hail received penniaaion to mount tlio monVcT’a figurv 
on LU banner, witli the a»»uninoc that »t ^Oidd be aecomjraniKl by liii pm- 
• Ifclion. T)iisisoneoft3»i*frwi«43TO«!«iiii))e3Ia3)aWiiiralaloUK?«irlKT 
poem of the llainajmia. 
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iuitl spi’ead a veil before tlic sun, . . . shrill-screaming kites 
and mlturcs winged the darkling air, . . . angry lightnings 
dashed across the gloom, or blazing meteors fearful shot to 
earth.” But all “ regardless of these signs, the chiefs 
pressed on to mutual slanghter.” Twice, ''like clouds 
scattered before the gile,” -were the Paudus driven back by 
Drona, who appeared over in the front, in a car by art im- 
mortal framed, althongb bis place as Commander-in-chief 
M as " in the rear to march secure whilst tlie gallant Kerna 
“ led bis faithful bands.^ But Drona was impetuous ; “ ter- 
ixir hovered over” liis course* and the sanguinary plain 
was strewn with broken cars and elephants and steeds. 
Then VudhUbtliira "called upon his brother Aijuna to 
lead liis choicest squadrons to restore the day;”ArjuDa 
obeyed, and the enemy was checked : but Drona became 
furious, and forgetting his years, the arrons of the veteran 
chief flew about with sucli unerring aim that the soil was 
sodden " with the crimson stain of the men, steeds, and ele- 
phants whom Drona’s shafts to Yania's halls consigned.”* 
Yudhislithira was dismayed ; but tbo noble Arjuna soothed 
his terror, and plighted his faith to brave the arm of Drona. 
Jlany single combats arc described, in one of which the 
brave son of Aijuna was distinguished ; and in another, 
Bhiraa and the King of Sladraf rushed at each other hke 
two butting elejihants. Bnt Drona was still bent upon a 
personal vdetory oVer Yudhishthira, and, driving bis chariot 
full upon him, struck his bow from Lis hand; but Ai]una 
stood fearless by, until the arrows flew so thick that heaven 
was hid and earth was darkened : — 

• Oriental Slagazinc, toI. 5r. p. 251- 

t A country about Gliuzm, or Gbor, tlie #ite of tLo ancient Slardi. Or. 
iing. ^ol. il p. 254, note 
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Prcpursor of uocttinial sliailca ; fof uow 
, TliP sun lielnnd tin* western moantauis sank 

Aiut gloom profouml cnsuctl ; nor fncud nor foe 
Could longer l>c distinguisli'd. Droua then 
Commanded conflict cease, and Arjunn 
UcBtrain'd Ins non rc-aniniatcd troops : 

Kneh to tlicir tents withdrew ” . 

This fc.'trAj) battle ragctl for eighteen ilays, when, the 
chiefs of the Kuni party being killed, victory was declared 
to he in favour of the Pandus; and it became the duty of 
Yudhishthira to marcli into Ilaslinapura and perform fu- 
neral ccrcmouicfi for the Kiitg Duryoilhnna, his enemy and 
relative. The chivalrous tone of feeling which pcnwlcs this 
. poem, and the similarity of some of the practices described 
to those of Kuropc in the Middle Ages, has not escaped 
«))servntion.^ The character of Kerna is ono’wJiicJi seems 
especially to belong to days of clnvalryj feeling the degra- 
dation of (loui)tful parentage,, lie indulges in no moan or 
cowardly ill-will, but meets luortiflcations with generous 
Bclf-dciotiou ami heroism. Several touching episodes re- 
bate to him ; in one of which we arc told, that on the eve of 
one of these last battles the mother of the Pandus went to 
him, ami disclosing that he nisowas her son, bom previous 
to her marriage with Paiidn, ahe implored him to Icaic 
Pnryodliana, the Kiim eliicf, mid join his brothers in their 
rightful cause. Unt Kerna had already vowed fidelity to 
their opponents j and altlmiigb he knew by prophecies and 
•omens tliat tiicy would perish, he firmly and sorrowfully 
ahidcil by his pUghteil trolb.t 

A battle whicli la.sto<l eighteen ilays may w ell Ik; siipjmscd 

■ OnmtsI Sfitauinr, ill |\iai 
f Wrtlminitfr Kef fcw, OiHoI<t. IHIS, M. 
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to ha<c made drcadful liatoc botli with friends and foes; 
and tbc ^ictonons YudhislitliiTaiswjircscutedasfcelingxui- 
ini'tcd sorroxv and disgust. .iVs soon therefore as the funeral 
obsequies were concluded, he installed younger members of 
tbc family upon tbc thrones of Hastinapura and Indra- 
prastba, and deternrined with his brothers to set forth on 
a long gloomy journey to Mount Mem, to seek in Indra’s 
heaven that rest uhicb seemed denied to them on earth. 
Mr. Marshmau thinks that they rctiral with their rclatix e 
Krishna to Dn'araka, in Gnzerat; and that Krishna being 
soon after put to death by the Bhecis, tlicy resolved to leave 
India, axid passed through Scindc to the Himalaya raoun- 
tains.* The view given by the poet is more ideal, hut quite 
consistent •with Brahmanical philosophy. 

" TIaTtng Loardt TudliUhtluraV resolve, and seen tlie destruction of 
Krishna, 

The five brothers set forth, ami Dranpadi j end the seventh as 
a dog that followed them. 

Tndldslithira himself was the last that quitted Hastinapura , 

Aud all the citizen* and the court followed them on their way, 

Hut none felt able to say unto him * Betorn 
And at length they all went back into the eitj'. 

Then the high-souled sons of P.mdu and far-famed Dniupadi 
Pursued their way, fasting, and with their faces turned towards 
the east, 

Hesolred upon separation from earth, and longing for release from 
its laws : 

They roamed onward over many regions, and to many a nrer and 
sea. 

Tudhishthira went before, and Bliima followed nest behind him, 
And Aijuna camo after him, and then the twin sons of Jladri, 

And sixth after them came Dranpadi, with her fair face and lotus 
eyes, 

• Hist. India, p. 20 


t Westminster fteview, Oct. 1813, p. 57. 
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And last of all followed the dog. na they wandered oi\ till they came 
to the ocean. 

And ns they journeyed onwards and came unto the west, 

There they beheld the old atj of Krishna, now washed over by the 
ocean-tide. 

Again they turned to the north, and stdUhey went on m their way, 
Circiunamhulatinp round the continent to find Bcparation from 
rarlh , 

Then, wnlli their senses buhdued, the heroes, haring reached the 
north. 

Beheld with their hcavcn-dcsunngcyes the loftymountainHiinavat, 
And liaMDg crossed Us height, they liehcld the sea of sand ; 
jIjkI nesi they saw roeXy Jlcru, the hing of mountains. 

And nhde they were thus fanng onwanU, in eager search for 
separation, 

Draupadi lost liold of her hope, and fell on the face of Uie earth.” 

Uhima inquires of YuilUishtlnra why she fclh who hnil 
ilouo tio act of evil : lie replies, "Too great was licr lo\c 
for Arjuiia and thus speaking, he woit onn arils, not look- 
ing hack, gathering up his soul into hini<clf in his uiistoop- 
ing whilom ami jtisticc. Kext the fair Sahatleva fell upon 
the face of the earth ; ami when Xakula saw the fall of 
Draupadi and In'* brother, he, full of love for his kindrctl, 
fell doHii in Ills grief like them to c.irth. Still Yudhtsh- 
thira, the stem God of Justice, went on ; hut uhen Arjuiia 
Ijchcld so many fallen l>ehiml, he too, the great conqueror, 
fell. Ids fcoul pierced through with sorrow; nud lastly 
liliima fell ; hut .still the mighty King n ent on, nor looked 
behind, and now none folloneil but the dog, when 

i^uddcnlj* with n sound witicli ran through heau-n and cartli, 
Iiulra c.niu* ridms; on liU rlmriot, and he cried to the King. 

• .\»tfrnd!' 

7V/,,i I'ldcrtldid thelopil of ju-tier looh h.vV to Ins fallal hn.'thcri'. 

* \Vt»liiim*t<T Rmr-w, OtHot^r. Ism, j. Til'. 
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Anil tlius unto Iiidra lie spoLe witU a sorro^’ful heart 

‘ Let my brothers, who yonder lie Adieu, go ndth mo , 

JNot even into thy ]ioa\en -would I enter if they were not there . 

And yon fair-faced daughter of ahing, Draupadi, thcall-desemug. 

Let her too enter with us ! O Ihdra, approve my prayer !’ " 

Indra says that he will find his brothers and Draupadi 
there before him, they hanng first thrown aside theh 
mortal vestment, -whilst Yudbishtliira alone is permitted ’ 
to enter in his body of flesh. The King next begs that the 
dog may be allowed to go with liim, but Indra says he must 
he contented with having obtained his fellowship and a 
place iu his heaven, and give up the dog ; and Yudhishthira 
being still unwilling to "abandon the faithful,” Indra says 
more decidedly, " My heaven hath no place for dogs : they 
steal our offeriugs ou earth.” But nothing that Indra 
lu'gea alters Yudhishthira’a determination} "Never,” lie 
says, " uill 1 abandon yon poor creature, which in fear and 
distress hath trusted in my power to save." Indra says he 
has forsaken his brothers, why not then forsake the dog? 
to nhich subterfuge Yudhishthira replies with dignity : — 

•• Jlortals, when they are dead, arc dead to love or Late ; . . . 

I conld not bring them back to life, but while they lived I aever 
left them 

To oppress tlic suppliant, to kill a <rifc, to spoil a Brahman, to be- 
tray one's friends, 

Tliese are the four great crimes ; and to forsake a dependant I 
count equal to them." • 

This dog* was Yama, king of death, in disguise } ant! 
praising Yudhishthira, he now relieved him tkom his diffi- 
culty by showing himself iu his real character. But there 
uas still another trial to he encountered ; for iiiioii entering 


* ‘W'nrdV lluulu--, ToL ii. p VIS 
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Inclra’s heaven Yudhishthira bcIicM his cousins the Knrns, 
but loohccl in vain for his brotlicra: he at once refused to 
rcraaiu aitliout them, and a messenger was sent wth him 
to the Indian hell. Here he proudly resolves to share their 
sorrows rather than live in heaven without them. But the 
u'liolc scene was a mere illusion to prove his virtue, aiul the 
liell 18 quickly changed into heaven, where the brothers arc 
left with Indra enjoying boundless bliss. i\jid thus a tale 
of fend and bloodshed is closet! by a melodious strain of 
Brahmanical philosophy. 

In comparing the Jlahabliarata ivith the earlier epic, 
the Ramayana, we find the same freedom of character and 
ONpreasiou j courage, generosity, and devoted all'oction arc 
appreciated ; faidts and vices meet their natural consc- 
tpicnccs j and u c arc not disgusted by seeing charactert 
serened up or pressed down, according to some artificial 
standard, after a fashion exhibited by certain later Indian 
literature. The general customs prevailing in either poem 
tire aNo simitar. BrahmaiiR instruct princes in the arts of 
uar ns well as po.acc; youthful heroes uin their brides by 
feats of strength, and injuries or alTronts to holy men arc 
punished hy death or loss of kingdom. But a diflcrcnce is 
also noticeable belnccn the jwems. Tlic Ramavana is a 
tslcof the SoLar races, the Mababbamtn of the Lunar races ; 
and we arc inclined to liclicxc that Brahmanical dominion 
nas far more poaerful with the Solar kings at Ayodhya 
tlian it ever became with Lunar dj-nasties. In the Ibninn- 
yana, Solar kings reign in the ortlcrly manner procrif>c<l by 
the Code 5 Brahmans guiding \»olitieal councils, and Kings 
commanding armies. But in the Mahahharata, on the other 
hand, the Lunar tril>es at Ilastinapura and Bwarakn cany 
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oa Mar at the pleas\ire of the kings and people with little 
or no reference to Brahmans. Wc seem in this second 
poem to have, in a measure, lost the Brahmahical civi- 
lization previously attained, and to he thro^vn back upon 
the Yedic period, when priests were warriors and warriors 
priests, and when cons and horses were actually, not typi- 
cally, killed and eaten in their sacrifices. The marriage 
of the heroine, Draupadi, to the five Pandu brothers, is a 
sign of yet ruder manners adopted from the Scythic tribes 
of India, and ia a circumstance odious to Brahmanical 
commentators, and quite uncountenanced by Brahmanical 
institutions. 



CHAPTER VI. 


i’or ii’ tint, oud a’ Uat, 

Onr obscure, niul a* tlint ; 

The nink »» but the piiiica’e stamp, 

The Titan’a tbogowd for o'that."— 15ril>8, 

Having now (lU^iosoil of the Brahmans and the Kshatnyas, 
our next inquiry must he into tlic Ians which the Brali- 
tuaus endeavoured to impose upon the rest of the commu- 
nity. All punishmctit is supitoscd to be adjudged by the 
King 

•• Let tko King prepare a just compensaltoa for the good, and a 
just puiii’diiiicfil for the bad : the ru}o of strict justice Jet him never 
tran’*grc8a.’' * 

“If liie King were not, Trillioutmdoicncfr, tojuniish tljDpuUly, the 
stronger vould ronst the wcnlier liio fish Upon the spit. . . . 

“ Tlio crow u ould pn-k tlic consecrated oDerUig of riro ; the dog 
would lick the ilarificd butter; ownership would remain to none, 
the lowest uoiild overset the highesL” 

“ A king, desirous of inspecting judicial proceedings, tnvist enter 
Ids court of justice composed and sedato in his demeanour, togetliir 
with 7/rtf^wrt«r and counsellors wins Lnou how to gitehimndvice."* 

The digiuty tt'td weight which the Code attaches to jus- 
tice arc worthy of the high tone of its philosophy. 


Code of ifanu, cit vii. 
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" TVlicn justice, Iiaviiigbcen wounded by iniquity, Approaches flio 
court, and the judges extract not the dart, they also shall he 
Tioiiudcd by it.” 

"The only tlrm friend who follows even after death is justice, all 
others are extinct with the body.*’* 

The King, or his judge, is to enter on the trial of causes 
“ properly clothctl/’ " his mind attentively fixed and he 
is then directed to sec through the thoughts of men by 
external signs, by their voice, colour, countenance, limbs, 
signs, .and actions j for from *' the gesticulations, the speech, 
the changes of the eye and the face, arc discovered the in- 
ternal workings of the mind.” 

" ^Vf a hunter traces the lair of a wounded beast by the drops of 
blood, thus let a king inrestignte (be true point of justice by deli- 
berative arguments. , 

" Let him fully consider the nature of troth, the state of the case, 
and his oivn person . the witnesses, the place, tlio mode, the 

So far the Code appears to spc.ak in canicst ; but when 
we pass on to .*10 enumeration and description of the pu- 
nishments decreed, the tone entirely changes. A witness 
who does not giv c true evidence must go " naked and shorn, 
tormented with hunger and thirst, and deprived of sight,” 
to beg his food at his enemy’s door. Whilst a witness, who 
gives an imperfect account of a transaction, is coniparc<l to 
a man “ who cats fish with eagerness and swallows the sharp 
lK)nc.s.” >rany of tlic punishments might indeed hotter Ixi 
attributed to a conrt-bnflbon than to a sedate judge, a.s — 
If a once-born man insult n tnicc-lmni, be shall have bis 
tongue slit. If a onco-l)oni man offer instruction to a priest, 
hot oil shall 1 )C poured into his mouth. If a man steal 

* Cedi', oh Till. t /4«/,oh. rm. 
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gold from a Brahmau, lie sbalClmA'c sore fingprs ; if he steal 
dressed grain, dyapcjisiaj if he steal holy Vrords, or is an 
•unauthorized rcadci' of the Vedas, dumbness ; if he steal a 
lamp, blindness ; if a horse, lameness ; and this is follovred 
by the reflection that — 

“ Tims according to the dirersity of actions are horn men dcspi«ed 
by the good ; stupid, dumb, bKnd, deaf, deformed.’’* 

The punishments awanled to murder are not less fanciful, 
bnt graduated according to the rank of the sufferer. If 
the person IdUcd be a Kshatriya, the penance is a fourth, — 
if aVaisya, an eighth, — ^ifjx Sudra, a sixteenth part of that 
which is ordained for the murder of a Brahman. But if a 
Brahman hfif a Sucira, he oniy pays <hc fine awardee? for 
killing a cat, dog, lizard, or croir.f ’ 

In a similar sti’aln ai’C the jnmislimcnta i-oferring to a 
futurolife, a.s— a man steal grain in the husk, he shall 
be born a rat; if a iniied yoUow^metal, a gander; ... if 
exquisite perfumes, a musk -rat; if potherbs, a peacock; if 
raw grain, a hedgehog.” This jesting character never could 
have obtained iu a code of daily use, and may be viewed as 
strong evidence that Bralimantcal arrogance assumed more 
than it performed, and did uot positively crush the gener.il 
population. * ' * ’ 

The Code reserves banking, agriculture, and all lucrative 
occupations for the third Caste, invested with the sacred 
thread, and called Vaisyas ; but piches proverbially liave 
wings, and Brahraaps utterly failed in trying to chain tliem 
to their privileged orders. The laws they made for that 
purpose worked just in the opposite direction ; for whilst 
minntcand vexatious rt^ulations deadengd enterprise in tlic 
* Coflf", ch.Tiii + Xlid , cb. viii. 
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■^^ais 5 •Rs, frccdoni from tlicse'lfiodranccs enabled the impii-- 
'I'ilcgcd multitude to follow indus&tal <5alling&.witli success. 

Bdicatlj tlm Yais)*a caste was a Sudra caste, and a Sudra 
wc have just'secn reckoned in the Code as a si\tcentli part 
of the value of a Brahman. Sudras, says the Code, arc the 
offspring of Brahma’s foot I From his mouth sprang Brah- 
mans, from his arm Kshatriyas, from his thigh Vaisyas, and 
then from his foot came Sndras, to wait upon tlicse superior 
castes : this, lianug been the act of Bralima, is irrcTOcahlc 
and not even by his master can a Sudra he ^‘'released from 
a state of semtude which is iiatur;il to him.”* Exclusion 
from religious pririlego follows as a necessary consecpicncc, 
as a Sudra cannot wear the sacred thread. A man un- 
invested with the sacred tlircad caunot make a ffro sacri- 
fice, and one who docs not sacrifice with fire cannot obtain , 
absorption. . ‘ 

"The three twicc-horn classes are the Sacerdotal, tlie Military, . 
and the Commercial 5 hut tlie fourth, or Servile, ia once-hom, that 
is, he has no second llrlh from the Gayatn, oud Keara wo_ thread ; 
nor Is there n fifth pure cl 3 ss.’'t ■ * 

To read the Yeda, or c^en to hear the Veda read, is for- 
bidden to Sudras ; not until a man is invested mth the 
sacred 'thread may he read these sacred hooks ; and since 
Sudras were for ever excluded from investitme, it was a sm 
for a twice-bom man to read the Veda even to himself if 
a Sudra should be present. For a Brahman to.teach the 
• Veda to Sudras was of course a greater sin, and to receive 
money for doing so yet more unpardonable, and to receive 
money from a Sudra, under any circumstances, highly un- 
becoming in a Brahman. 

• Code, 5. 81, 91. 
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• “ They wlio receive property from a Smlrn fof tlie performnnee of 
rites to con«ccrn,tcd fire, aic rontcmnect ns ministers of tlie base by 
all sucb as prononneo texts oftlieVedas." 

“ Of-lbose Ignorant pnests wlio serve tile boly fire for the weaUb 
of a Smlrir, the giver sball alrraya tread on ^the Jorcbeails, ami tbus ^ 
pass over npserics in tbcrgloom of death." , * 

Sudras are permitted to offer diesscd graiu^ ami to girc 
praise aud salutation without '‘any holy tcxt;’'^wliicli nieJius 
that they jnay perform rites procuring a 'fnmVerf amount of 
fuliirc hUss^ but not sneh sacrifice as leads.to‘absorption or 
unlimited beatitude, irenial sen jee is the only occupation 
cntirelyupprovedoTt fof aSudra; but if he fail in procuring 
such service, ho mayfollou' mechanical arts, wiih always this 
provTso; — * ' . • 

♦** ifo* STiperlluous xolicction of wealth mn*t be made by a Spdra, 

^ even itiougU he has Ibo power to maVe it ; since a servile man, bn 
has amassed riches, becomes piond. and by bis insolence or ncglort 
gives paia even to Uroltmans "J . ‘ 

Such IS the audacious, language pf the Code ; assuming 
no less than thVexclusioti of more than a 'fourth .jjart of 
God’s creatures from any chance of admission to the upper 
ranks of society, nhethcr in this world or tlicncxf. 4Ye do 
not^nndcrMaml that Smlras were, 'or ever had been, .in 
this degraded condition, but ratljei^scc a desire and design 
that forahi future they should be Suppressed. Even in 
the Code many passages indicate that tlic*Siulra condition 
had hnee been different ; as when a king is told tliat if he 
“ stupidly look on whilst a Sudnt <lccidcs causes, his king- 
dom will be embarrassed like a cow in deep niirc aitil 
again, good men must not reside in “ cities jovniurd by 

• Code, X. 12G, 127. ' * JUJ ^ j. joq, 

• t ti. 12, 43. ■' 5 J5W.,'vjii. 21.’ •' 
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Sudra kings:”- jiassagcs .clearly showing that Sudra judges 
aud Sudra' kings nprc not n«kno\ru. Wc even find tlie 
Code tracing Sudra pedigree up to the most hojy sage 
Vasislita. Pitrisr^ it^says, arc sons of Jlariclii and other 
Pitrisj.and^ there arc five classes of Pitrisj amongs^ whicli 
a^c Atri, the ancestor of Daityas, ‘Dauavas, Uragas, and 
itokshasas ; Dhrign, the ancestor of Brahmans ; Angiras, 
the ancestor of Kshatriyas ; and Vasightaj^ tlic ancestor of 
^udras.* This passage is folloncd by directions^'lliat the 
ground .pppn 'which hblations are'oflercd to Pitryi should 
slope Rewards ’the south, and the worsldppcc is morcQrer 
directed fo turn his face towards the south or smath-^iMt 
whilst performing ‘the ceremony. Obviously there had been 
»a time in which Sudraswero not slewed. fts slaves or serf^.f 
Ori^al^y, in'boramou with ’other aboriginal tribes, “they' , 
had faced the Hindus in irar, and taught them rcligioud 
jsupecstitidns in peace. - Their Goddess Nirritti, in the Kig* 

• Veda, IS entreated to keep afar off xntU hcr.imfriencTly looks, 
ajid not to.destroy Hindu worshippers^ but in thcOodc we 
find JjTirritti called the " Patroness of the South-west,” the 
same, quarter as that to wliich oblations to forefathers were 
to’ 'bo, addressed.. The probable osplanation is/’that Uic 
■Cpde-wa4 ^rritten iil Jirahmavartti, to the north of 13cllu;i 
and that lobkiug to thc,south-vcst was looking "to ^the car^ 
'lier settlements down the Indus. Under certain ciioum* 
Stances the Code directs a sinno*, c%cn though he should 
be*Awice-bom,'“ to walk in*a direct path towards flic'soutli- 
we«t, or^ the .region of Nirritti, until he fall dead on the 
•ground.’^. And for another specified offence, an orthodox 
^iinclu 'is cfirccteh to sacrihee a'diadn or mm-'ej’uh if*, ’uj 
- •-CoA>, uLl92, 19S. ' "t ui.20fv®7, 01 , 214. 216. 
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way of meat-offering, to 'Nimtti, patroness of the south- 
west, by night, in a place where four ways meet/’* , 

These passages tell more of alliance than of antipathy be- 
tween the rival races j and more recently, in the poem callccl 
hlahabharata. Professor "Wilson calls attention to Sudras 
being mentioned with respect. When King Yudhishthira 
inrites kings and tribes from all quarters to assist at bis^ ' 
inauguration, Sudras are among the guests, and for them, 
equally as for otheu's, food, dwellings, and entertainments 
arc proridethf This may perhaps corrohoratc the opinion 
expressed in our last CJiapter, tJjat tlie Mabahbarata was not 
written wholly under Brahmamcal influence. The real state 
of affairs seems to hare been that Iliudns tmd Aborigines 
ivcrc much inclined to coalesce; and that Brahmans pro- 
pounded tlieir laws on Caste, In order to sever such alliances 
nud preserve their race and tlicir religion from degradation. 

In an article’ on the Aboriginal Kaccs of India, written, 
in 1832, Gcncral^Uriggs notifies eleven distinctions between 
Hindus and Aborigines,- and nearly all tlicsc diflercnccs 
have occurred subsequent to the Rig-Ycda. 1. Hindus 
arc divided into castes but they were not so divided, as 
uc have already seen, until subsequent to the Kig-Veda. 

2. " Hindu widows arc forbidden to marry;” this probibi- 
tion is distinctly sliouii by Professor Wihon to have no 
place in the Rig-A eda. 3. '^Thc Hindus venerate the cow, 
and abstain from eating Ijccf in the Rig- Veda cows were 
sacrificed and eaten. -1. «Tlic lUudus abstain from the use 
of fermented liquors;’* fcnncntctlsoma-juicc is drnnk”in the 
Rig-A'cda. 5. " Tlic Hindus eat of food prepared only-by 
those of their own Caste;” on this point we have hb exact 
• iL 105, Ut* \ 4.i;.AS..Mv,18l2. nrt..W,*-T JWr 
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evitleucc, but the regulation is not likely to have preceded 
the Bralimanical arrangement of Caste. 6. “ The Hindus 
ablior tlie spilling of blood;” bat iu the Rig-Veda animals 
avc sacrificed and enemies killed. 7. "The Jlindus have a 
Bralimanical priesthood;” in the Rig-Veda kings perform 
sacrifices^ and Brahmans are one amongst many classes 
of priests. 8. "The Hindus bum their dead;" the dead 
are certainly buried in the Rig-Veda, although sometimes 
previously burned. 9. "The Hindu civil institutions are 
all municipal, the aboriginal institutions all patriarchal 
the veneration of Pitris, forefathers, and the performance 
of Bacrific^ by kings and householders, looks as if the pa- 
triarchal bad preceded the municipal amongst Hindus. 
10. " The Hindus have tliclr courts of justice composed of 
equals;”, how early these courts were instituted we know 
not. 11. "The Hindus brought with them {more than three 
^ thousand years ago) tlio art of writing and science }" wLil-t 
General Briggs continues, " The indigenes arc not only illi- 
terate, but it is forbidden for the Hindus to teach theta.” 
■\Vliether the Aborigines possessed literature in the day- of 
Vcdic song, is not to be known ; but that portion cf thrir 
population which retired to the Peninsula, mcsi csdoijbt- 
cdly have cultivated a literature for which ihfr were not 
beholden to Hindus or Brahmans. - ilr. dte* 

the existence of this Taraul literature as i-ridsaee that k». 
cicty iu the south of India had made 
iu civilization before the Hindus colonized there, and luj. 
nopolized learning as the exclarivejpririlree of 
VTicu^at length Brahmans did settle in the xinth. th-y 
.translated Sanslcrit literature uiio the Tsxnul 
and this again is a testimonytotl-ecdtiraiioa of in? 
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raul inliabitanta ; for Brahmans would not have bestowed 
their precious literature upon indigenes or un-Brahmanical 
tribes, unless couvinced that the newly subdued people could 
not be hept in subjection by mere force, and that it was 
politic to put public opinion under Brabmanical influence 
by an infusion of Sanskrit legends and pliilosophy. 

IVc must therefore give up the idea that the population 
of India U’os ever divided into four distinct Castes. Ilatlicr 
we imagine Brahmans only to have been omnipotent in a 
few luxurious towns or celebrated hermitages, whilst the 
country at large was iuliabitcd by people of mixed Caste, left 
very much at liberty to govern themselves. The Qode states 
that tlio internal administration of the country is carried 
on by the lords of single townships, the lords of ten towns 
(or villages ) , the lords of a hundrcil, and the lords of a thou- 
sand towns. These officers are all appointed by the King, 
and are directed to report, each to his immediate superior, 
such robberies or tumults as he is unable to suppress. The 
lord of a single town receives in compensation the food, 
drink, w ood, and other articles” to which the King is en- 
titled from that town; the lord of ten towns receives “ the 
produce of two plough-lands, or as much ground as can he 
tilled by two ploughs, each drawn by six bulls; the lord 
of twenty, that of five jdongh-lands ; the lord of a bundml, 
that of a rillagc or small town ; the lord of a tliousand, that 
of a large toirn.” TJjcsc olTiccrs were to }«; tinder the sii- 
perintendenee of a still higher mhiister of the croim, “ dis- 
tinguished as a planet amongst stars,” whose* special duty 
was to defend the people from the ra[(.icity of the inferior 
officers, who, theCode«ays(rii. 115), "arc generally kuaics, 
who seize what bcloug* to other men.” 
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The headman* of a tillage is in some places called Patel 
or Patil, in others Chaudhari and Mandal; he is the suc- 
cessor of the lord, whom Mann mentions as an agent of the 
King ; the office has now become hereditary, and in point 
of fact he is more the represcntati%'c of the people than an 
officer of the King, although he is regarded still in that ca- 
pacity ; and the Government often exercises the power of 
determining which individual out of the privileged family 
shall succeed to the office. The headman of the village 
still receives a certain allowance from the King or govern- 
ment, but the greater part of his income is now derived 
from fees paid by the villagers j this system is supposed by 
General Briggs to have accompanie<l Hindus into ever}’ 
settlement they Lave made, whether in India or beyond its 
confines. There arc three things which he considers inse- 
parable, viz. the Sanskrit language, serfdom, and municipal 
institutions; and although this system is no longer found in 
llalwa, or in great part of the Madras Presidency, yet there 
is reason to believe that it did once exist throughout the 
coimtry j each village having its own registrar, watchman, 
■Cartwright, washerman, barber, goldsmith, and poet, who 
also served as schoolmaster.-f* And in further evidence that 
the institution travelled witli the language, we have the 
statement of Sir Stamford Kaffles, that Bali, an island to the 
east of Java, possesses mnnicipal institutions, the Sanskrit 
language, and tlie Brahmamcal religion ; and again in Java 
there arc village ^sociations bearing the Indian name N^ri, 
which Mr. Crawfurd mentions as cori>onitions governed by 

• Eljilimsfone, Hist. Iniluj Appendix v. p. 219 

+ These officers sign tlicir doewnents with the figures of tlio tools which 
they employ. See Dr. Boyle’s Lecture on the Oroat Exhibition. 
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officers of tlicir o\\ n election. Tins system is still character- 
istic of India, ■where “ village communities'' arc noted as 
the indestructible atoms from uhicli cinpiics arc formed." 
"Village communities,” says Sir Charles Metcalfe, " arc 
little republics, having nearly everything they can want 
within themselves ; they seem to last where nothing cl«e 
lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down. Hindu, Patau, 
Mongol, Mahratta, SiVli, Englisli, arc all masters in turn, 
but the village community remains the same. In times of 
trouble they arm and fortify themselves, . , . collect their 
cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pass nijprovolvcd. 
If plunder and dcv’astation be directed against themselves, 
and the force employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly 
villages; but when the storm has passwl over) tlicy return 
and resurne their occupations."* 

Thus, instead of finding India all divided between lords 
and Slav cs, u e discover a rich material of middle class, u hicb, 
from the earliest ages, has maintained an amotint of inde- 
pendence most encouraging to those bencvoleut reformers 
aud hopeful governors, wJio from time to time spring up to 
bless aud regenerate onr pcrpleviug Indian empire, 

* Etpluii’tone, of Indm, p. 63 j «nd Sir C. T. lletcalfe, Report of 
Select Conunilteo of House of Commons 1833, toI. iii. Appeailii 84, p 331 . 




AomcirLTrKE lias flojirislicd in Imlia titidcr all cliangch of 
dominion, and Mas practised even in tlic early period of the 
Hi*,'. Vcila, where arc frequently mentioned and the 
pwducc carried home in carls, ilwlcls of ancient ploughs 
were C-’shihited at tlvc Great Uiliibttiun of 18 j 1, and a 
sjvccics of drill-plough is attribiitcil hy Dr. Iloylo* lo the 
antc-Christiau centuries of vvlucli vre arc trcaliiig.f And 
not only of scetl were tliCMS ancient farincra cconomic.-i/, 

* Lrcturt* ou tho Tt<**uhj of Uie Onr^t Ethibitian, }>. 155 

t A ploujli of lliL* iIoiKTfplton nj»T be wii tn on I^nl .Klicf- 

tUvn’slSUA Wont's it u fiffnml in FrtKu««<m’» ‘ p ; thotlilc 
M mppo-nl to lx* »ln'>rtlT I" foir llw linn* of 
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but also of the soil, souring "plants which I’cqtiire trans- 
plantation in the same field witli ricc«i)lants, u'liich mature 
in sixty (lays and sowing mudija and masha beneath a 
tall cereal, called in the Code Irarlcy, but which is in lact 
a millet {Holcits Sorglutm, Linn.) ;t this plan is still prac- 
tised. The tall grain rises quickly, and by its shade keeps 
the soil cool and moist for the smaller and slou cr-grow- 
ing mndga and raaslia, which arc known to Europeans as 
the gram ivith which they feed their horses. Eotatioii of 
crops is also practised by the native farmers, who alternate 
the pulses, which improve the land, with the cereal grasses, 
which exhaust it j aud to India Dr. Roxburgh believes tbc 
western world to be indebted for this system. In a conn* 
try 80 luxuriant in cocoa-imts and otlicr fruits, edible roots, 
and water-plants, it bespeaks considcr.ablc civilization to 
make laws in favour of agriculture j and we therefore read 
with interest that— 

“ If tho land bo injured by the fault of tlie farmer liimsolf, as if be 
fail to BOW it in duo time, ho eliall be fined ten timce as much ns the 
lung’s Bliare of tlio crop that might otherwise have been raUcil."! 

And again, a Vaisya must bo skilled in seeds, aud in the 
bad or good'qualUics of lao( 1 , and "the correct modes of 
measuring and wc 5 glmig.”§ 

Indigo refers itself to India by the name which it has ^ 
certainly borne in Europe sincQ the time of Pliny ; in its oirn 
country it is called Mli, or blue. It is supposed to have 
been early exported to Arabia, Tyre, and Egypt, and to 
lia> c been adulterated or imitated ; for Pliny irrilcs, " Cast 
the right indico upon live coals, it yicldcth a flame of most 

• CoJe, IX. as, 30. J Code, Till 213 

+ Koxburgb, How Indirn, toL iu p 205. § II, , I , is. 830. 
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excellent purple.”^ Indigo is a common-looking little plant, 
nitli a bluisli-green juice, and is onlj' converted into a hand- 
somc colour and ' a permanent dye by a process of oxy- 
genation; and Saucroft tliinks it wonderful tbat so many 
thousand years ago, the natives of India should have dis- 
covered means by uhich the colourable matter of the plant 

might be extracted, oxygeuatctl, and precipitated from all 
the other matters combined with it.” 

In the manufacture of iron aud its conversion into steel 
the early Hindus showed the same proficiency. Dr. Hoyle 
expresses astonishment that ** a primitive people could have 
overcome tbo diflladtles of sraeltiog iron and of forging 
steel ;”t and that these dllDcultics were overcome at a very 
remote period we have evidence; for Dan and Javan car- 
ried Indian iron to Tyre, and the Hindus of the Rig- Veda 
made iron tires to their wheels, as also various tools ami 
weapons. It has lately been discovered tliat the far-famed 
Damascus blades were of Indian steel manufactured iu the 
west of India. Sir. Wilkinson has proved that the figuring 
of these swords depends upon the peculiar crystallisation of 
the tvoolz, the name by which mamifactmcd steel is known 
in India. It is prepared by breaking up tlic ore and throw- 
ing it into a charcoal furnace, from whence it issues in a 
malleable state; it is then beaten with a stone hammer 
on a stone anvil, into what is called*' an unpromising”- 
looking bar ; and this bar Ixnug cut into small pieces is put 

• Tlio AVest Itjdics liad for o t«nw the honour of ciclusiTcI/ luppl^ing 
Kiiropc with indigo, for tbo iau>aCiCiuiv had been neglected in the Eait, 
wliUst ill A.u. 1717 it W04 eulliTutcdintho Mcsl j but in 177D Mr. Priiurp, 
then B nierchant in Calcutta, restored tho trade to India. 

t Lecture on tbo I^uJts of tho Great Exhibition, or Lecture on the 
Arts and Manufacture of India, p 4GI. 
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into a crucible mth drictl branches of trees and the green 
berries of various shrubs, much importance being attached 
to the effect of different kinds of wood in producing dif- 
ferent kinds of iron and steel. The crucibles are made of 
clay, and closed at the mouth with clay ; after they hare 
been exposed to tbe blast for two hours and a half, they are 
removed from the furnace, and tlie wootz, or steel, being 
allowed to cool in the cmcible, the particles arrange them- 
selves in the crystalline forms, which produce the peculiar 
watering, or jowkar, of tbe Damascus blades.* This Hindu 
plan of boiling iron and green leaves and wood together in 
a closed crucible appears to e.vce! even the methods mo«t 
approved at Glasgow and Sheffield, for Mr. Heath says 
that “iron is converted into cast steel by the natives of 
India iu two hours and a half, while at Sheffield it req^uircs 
at least four hours to melt blistered Bleel.”t The iron and 
steel made in Mysore has, at present, equal fame with that 
of Cutch j hut in ancient times, iron is always mentioned 
in connection with the Indus. King Porus presented Alei- 
auder the Great W'ith about thirty pounds of steel, as apre- 
cious production of lus country ; and this steel was so much 
valued by tire Persians, that, in their language, “ to give an 
Indian answer,” meant to give a cut with an Indian sword. 
Prom the countries on the Indus also came some of the 
most beautiful specimens of arms exhibited in the Crystal 
Palace in 1851, where “a dagger with pearls let into the 
centre of its blades,” “ a dagger containmg 'another within 
it,” and " a dagger opening with five blades,” were all sent 

• J.B.A.S,reb. 1C, 183a 

t Dr. Royli', Lecture on the Art* and Stanufoctiires of India, pp. 4CG- 
fCS. Jlfr. IlMtii, manafjing director of (tm Intiui Tron nnil Steel (Aimjiany. 
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by the Rajah of Pattiala, -which is a Sikh principality within 
the province of Delhi.* 

It is interesting to tnm from the steel and iron factories 
to thg silent quarries of Bijaimgur, twenty-nine miles from 
Bellary, above the Southern Ghats. Here the granite rocks 
still show distinctly marks of the chisels that hewe<l out 
the huge blocks -with -whicli the grandest of old Indian cities 
was constnicted. The streets of Bijanugur were paved 
with flags of granite ; its walls, pillars, arches, and even flat 
roofs and beams, all made of granite, some blocks being fif- 
teen feet in breadth and some monolith statues seventeen 
feet in height. The tools employed were chisels, wedges, 
levers, and hammers: the chisels small, pencil-shaped, of 
steel or iron, with highly-tempercd points} the wedges of 
iron, from two to three and a half inches long; the ham- 
mers of wood, or, if iron hammers -were used, a hollow 
was made in the striking face, and tilled with lead or sofr 
iron, to diminish the vibration and save the edge of the 
chisel. In working a granite quarry, the Hindus make 
a series of small holes about an iuch square, of diflerent 
depths j whilst working these water is used, to preserve the 
temper of the chisels, and when finished, iron wedges are 
introduced into the hol^i, and the continued simultaneous 
striking of the hammer splits tlie granite into the required 
masses. The Hindus arc also acquainted with the use of 
fire in quarrying; and by covering a convet plateau or bo«s 
of granite with dry thorny acada-wood and setting it on fire, 
they cause it to split off in a flake, which is easily detached 
by wedges and a lever. 

* Dr. Royle, Jjecturo on the Arts and ManuCictures of India, p 470, and 
Ulus. Cat. part ir p. 912 A refeiciice to this lerture show tlint tm 
anil metaJIie nlloys rrerc early lw»rn *n India 
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For the antiquity of wcaTing' hare evidence in the 
Rig-Veda, -where we read of the rat gnawing the “ weaver’s 
threads;” and again in the Code, where the weaver is re- 
quired to return in the woven fabric a greater weight than 
he received in the raw cotWn the reason being that he is 
obliged to keep his threads imraersed in ncc-watcr, which 
necessarily increases tlicir weight. Moist air facilitates 
weaving, and is indispensable for the finest qualities ; it is 
on this account that Masulipalam and Dhacca maintained 
their pre-eminence, and could only be rivalled in the dry 
north-west hy the contrivance of underground workshops. 
The strange appearance of an Indian spinning-wheel, made 
of richly carved wood and bound round by unsightly threads, 
was avplaincd by the late Professor Cowper, w)jo discovered 
that the clumsy-looking threads give a tension and elas- 
ticity” not to be procured in any other way. These wheels 
arc now silenced by the machinery of ilanchcster, and the 
time may soon arrive when it will appear incredible that a 
fabric of ten yards in length and one yard wide should weigh 
only 3 oz. 2 dwts., and pass readily through a small ring. 
Similar to this must have licen tho "woven air” of San- 
skrit literature, and the robe in which a woman exhihited 
herself in Buddhist story and was punished for going about 
unclad. The muslin had been sent to Kosala as a present 
from the King of Kalinga.t 

Tlic products of India are traced to Greece in the time 
of Homer, and to Jerusalem in the days of King Solomon. 
The genealogy of the words for ivory and elephant is said 
to prove that Greece got ivory from India, through the men 
of Tyre, in which case the celebrated bed of hlenclaus was 
carved from the tusks of elephants once roaming in Ilindo- 
Code, tih. 356. t Aaiatic lle-enrcbcs, toI. sx -p. 85. 
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Stan, nicrc was no ivortl in Greek for elephant, and when 
Herodotus first saw the animal he eallcd it ivory, using the 
Sanskrit-derived word by winch the tusks were known in 
commerce. King Solomon’s ai»ca and peacocks, in like 
manner, hear Sanskrit-derived names, and the al^m-wood, 
of which he made ceilings, screens, and balconies, is sup- 
posed to be the sandal -wood of India. TIio precious stones 
of King Hiram’s cargo still lie in the hills to the u’cst of 
Ajmcrc, rich in garnets, amethysts, chrysolites, and metals ; 
and also in tlic hills of Giizerat, where agates, mocha-stones, 
and caniclians are found about thirty feet below the surface 
of tbe soil, Nard aud bdcUinm, calamus and cassia, were 
also products of India. Nard, or spikenard, grows in the 
Himalaya, being a plant with small hairy roots, compared 
by the Arabs to ermines’ tails ; bdellium is a fragrant gum 
from Kattiwarj calamus, either the delicious lemon-grass, 
gromi in Kew Gardens, or that which yields the frj^rant 
grass-oil j and the cassia of Scripture is the tamah of San- 
skrit literature.* The names of thc.«c j>roduct3 are 2 iot 
the only words which Professor Lassen remarks os Sanskrit 
words early introduced into Hebrew by the means of trade, 
aud the inference is, that the "Ophir" of Scripture must 
have been in India, ami probably on tlic Malabar coast, 
the Sanskrit words in question bearing terminations cha- 
racteristic of the Dokkan. Kativc nangators arc supposctl 
to have shipped the goods from the Indus to some port 
to the south of Bombay, whence they were fetched by the 
Arabs or Phccniciaus, 

The disastrous enterprise of iKjor Bhiija, son of Tiigr.a, 

• rcpjxT, nlllicnis^* lot Ri«n{h->nr>l in King ifirani'* car^, most oot U- 
oiiiittcU wlion (jwiViiig of llic unJouWed prwlurt* of IhcIlj 
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shows that the singers of the Vedic hymns had heard of 
voyages in waters where no land could be seen. The Eig- 
Veda thus .stands as a witness within India to the an- 
cient Hindus having been a maritime people, whilst their 
settlements in Java furnish indisputable evidence from 
without; though commerce by land seems to have been 
more congenial to the general Asiatic character, and cara- 
vans of merchants may be ranked as one of those essential 
features of oriental scenery which equally characterize all 
ages. 

‘'In the thirty-seventh chapter of Genesis,” says Dr. 
Vincent, “the brethren of Joseph, when about to leave 
him to perish, saw a company of Ishmaelite or Jfidianite 
merchants approach, to whom they resolved to sell their 
brother as a slave. . . . Here, upon opening the oldest Ids- 
tory in the world, we find the Ishmaelitcs from Gilead con- 
ducting a caravan of camels loaded with the spices of India. 
The date of this transaction is more than seventeen cen- 
turies prior to the Christian era j and notwithstanding its 
antiquity, it has all the genuine features of a cararan cross- 
iog tlie desert at the present liour.’* The Hindus proba- 
bly conducted their goods as far as Persia, and were there 
met by the Midianites.* Queen Esther’s “ white and blue 
hangings,” at Pcrsepolis, are at any rate attributed to In- 
dia, and the word harpas, used in the book of Esther, is 
the Sanskrit name of cotton.f Fairs were national amuse- 

• Ur Tmcent bclieres the caravanj to liare pa"sed througli Ila«n» to 
3re<lina, and through Pelro fo %Tpt and Tyre, previous to tlie’cali of 
Abraham, end that this is the oldeatlme of road in the universe. — Periplns, 
part ii. book m p 32S. 

+ Cotton readied Europe apparently m tlie lime of the Crusades, tlirougU 
ifie medium of Arabia, fluj Arab word katn becoming our cotton. See 
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ments in India. Triljute was paid in kind, and kings were 
in the habit of holding great festivals, at which they 
collected all “the nobles and princes of the^ prorinces.” 
An interesting account of such a festival is given in the 
Stahabharata, mentioning the kings wbo attended and the 
offerings which they made. From Balkb (in Bactria) was 
presented a war-chariot inlaid with gold ; to this another 
hill-rajah liaimcssed a pair of white horses, a third attended 
to the step or fender of the car, and a foni-th king ])ehl the 
banner. From Kambojawcrc brought cloths of nool, and 
skins of animals that live in holes, also horses "partridge- 
spotted” and "parrot-nosed.” From beyond the 0.vus 
came vessels of iron, and swords with Jn'lts of ivory; other 
mountaineers brought sliawls of goats’ hair, and silk of 
tliiHjad spun by worms ; and silk garments n e have already 
noticed ns worn at Rama’s marriage and at Dasaratba’s 
funeral. From Tibet were sent the bushy tails of the yak, 
some wliite and some black, as is still the cose, and Valued 
by Kiug Yudhishthira, as in the present .day, for chowries, 
or fly-flappers ; two of King Yndhishthira’s brothers waved 
these chowries over the monarch, whilst two others fanned 
him with punkahs, and his friend Krishna held the sa- 
cred chauk and poured upon his liead the water of inair- 
guration. Sacred chunks are sLdls opening to the left in- 
stead oflhc right; and these, with gems, coral, and "heaps 
of pearls,” were the offering from Ceylon, whilst from the 
Carnatic came sandal-wood, sandal-ointracut in ^aseg of 
gold, and tlie fragrant agallaclmm* shown by Dr. Roylo 
Book of Esther, clu i t. G, and Pr. Rqyle’a Lecture on flie Eraults of tlio 
Orcat Eilubilion, 1S51, p. 1S7. 

* Notea on tlio Sablia Turvi of the SlBhaUwrata, b^ l*«>fLa-or iboii. 
•l.R.A S,No xm May, 1812. 
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to be the tree again, or eagle-wood,* most used when in a 
state of decay. . . '' 

A caravan with freights of this description is described 
in the story of Nala and Damayanti :t — 

“ A caravan of merchants, elephants and steeds, and carsj 
And heyond a pleasant nver with its waters cool. and clear; 

'Twas a quiet stream and wavcless, girt about iritL spreading 
canes; 

There the cuckoo, there the osprey, there tho red geese clamoin. 
ing stood ; 

Swarmed the turtles, fish, and serpents ; there rose many a stately j 
isle.” 

^Damayanti is a lovely princess, wandering forlorn in 
search of her husband; tlie merchauts take lier for a spirit 
and are unwilling to speak, but she entreats assistance in her 
search for her lost husband. Tlie chief says tliat hitherto 
he has encountered only “ elephants, tigers, bufialoes, and 
hears, but he consents that Damayanti shall travel to the 
next city under his protection, and the caravan proceeds 
until — 

“ A lake of lovehest beauty, fragrant with the lotus flowers, 

Saw those merchants, wide and pleasant, with fresh grass and shady 
trees ; 

Flowers and fruits bedecked its borders, where the birds melo- 
dious sang : 

In its clear, delicious waters, sonl-endianting, icy-cool, 

With their horses all o'er-wearied, thought they there to plunge 
and bathe.” ”* 

The captain gave a signal and they encamped, but in the 
dead of the night down came a herd of wild elephants to 
the lake for water ; for a moment they stood amazed at the 

• Illustrated Catalogue of Qreat Exhibition, part iv. Coloiues, p. 878 
+ Poems by Dean Uihnan, iiL ^ 
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slumbering caravan, 'but presently, scenting the tame ele- 
-phants, — 

“ PoTwaid rush they, fleet and farioas, .» 

Irresistible the onset of the roabing poodecous beasts. . . . 
Stre^ was all the way before ttiem with the boughs and trunks 
’ oT trees,. 

On they crasLcdlo where the travellers slumbered by the Xotus 
Lake; 

Trampled down without a stru^le, heiress on the earth they lay; 

' Woe, oh woe ! ’ shricted out the merehants ; wildly some began 
to fiy, 

t In the forest thickets plunging; some stood gasping, blind with 
sleep. 

And the elephants down beat them with their tusks, their trunks, 
■'their feet. ,, '' 

Many saw their camels dying, raingliog with the men on foot, 
And, in frantic tumult rushing, nUdly struck each other down , 
Many, miserably shrieking, cast them down upon the earth; 

Slany climbed the trees in terror; on the rough groundstuniblod 
some. 

Thus, in various wise and fatal, by the elephants assailed, 

Lay that caravan so wealthy, scattered all about or slam 
Such, 60 fearful was the tumult, tho three norlds seemed all ap- 
palled. 

'T is a fire amid the encampment, — save ye, fly ye for your lives ' 
liO 1 your precious pearls ye trample ; take them up. why fly so 
fast ? 

Save them,"ti 8 a common venture!" 

The poor Trincess was suspected of licing in some way 
the cause of the calamity, and tlireateocd with death from 
clods an 5 bamboos; but happily some Veda-rcading 
Brahmans” survived the scattered host, and took her ni 
charge. 

IVe must now conclude the subject of manufactures and 
commerce, by noticing the place wliicli Commerce holds in 
the Law Book. \ 
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“ Travelling: with racrchandrsc"'’^ was an occupation fit 
only for thos« whom the '*twice-bom’' despise; hut ^'Iciul-. 
ing at interest” u as a virtuous mode of subsistciiccj espe- 
cially recommended^ to the third Caste ^^'aIsyns), although 
not ai aifablc .. for Kshatriyas and Brahmans. Neither 
might tlie’t'uo first' Castes receive interest on loans; hut 
they might horrow, if for^a pious use. Money-lending 
is carefully treated in the .Code, which thus exhibits the 
financial systefu of their commerce. • / 

Tlic first regulation is one attributed to Vasishta, which 
we remember as the name of ‘the prime minister of Dasa- 
ratha, tlic King of Ajodhya:— ’ . ' \ 

“A leader of money may take, in addiiipu to Ids capital, ... an 
eightieth part.of a handrwl by tlic month; \ ; 

“ Or he may Take two in flie bmidred .^y rtmemhcrijjg'thc dut.i 
of good men , for, by tahing two m the hundred, he beconres not a 
Biuner for gain. 

He may thus take, in the direct order of the claB««>, two in the 
hundredyrom <i Ilrahman, threeyVew a tolJier, four J)v>» « 
nnd five from a merhanie or Sudra, hul never more, as interest by 

the moiith.”t 

Tiic suljjcct of pledges is much considered : as, if a man 
use an article given in pledge without the owner’s consent, 
he must give up his whole interest. Neither a pledge 
nor a deposit arc lost by lajisc of time ; hut in general ‘f 
the owner secs any chattel enjoyed “hv others for ten 
years while, though present, he kivs nothing, that yhattcT^ 
he shall not iccoscr.” “ Grain, fruit, wool, hair, and hr;v«t< • 
of burden,” arc iinmwl amongst the articles on which it was 
u«ual to rai'C money; hut in all eases fi\c per cent, is con- 
Hdered suificicnt interest, and more than this “thewisc 
• CoileofManu, * t^t. t tiu. 1 10, 141, 1 12 
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call iisiuioHs.'^’ ^Special r^;ulations arc niadc'for the insur- 
,ance df goods fravclIiDg either by land or bv ^a, as : — 

“ A lender at interest, on tie ri«D of safe earriaije, who has agreed 
on the place Sad time,.8liaU not roceire silcli.intercst, if by acciih-ni 
the goods are not carried to the place, ot within the time! ’ 

“ ^Vhaterer interest, or prire itf lAe r/si-.'shall be settled bcliceen 
Ihc parties, by men well acquainted- with sea voyagea or journeys 
by land, with times and with places, sucU'iutcrest shall hare legal 
forc^."* ' 

’f. For a long passage, the freight most he* proportioned to places 
audlimes; but this nihat bo imdci‘&(ood of passages up and down 
HTqrs : at sea there can-bo no settled freight-’’^ 

• r 

Tlic part Avhich the Code assigns to the King in reference 
to''coniracrce is too laborious, we imagine, to Imve been 
usually fulfilled by luugs ; but.we may understand it to mean 
that either King, or Brahman, or Patei, os the case might 
be, must — ’ ^ 

Establish rules for the sale and purchase of all marketable things, 
liaring duly considered whence they come and whither they must be 
sent, how long they have been kept, what may bo gained by them, 
and what has been expended on them. 

"Once in lire nights, or at the close of every half-month, aeconl- 
ing to the nature of the commodities, let the King make a regulation 
for market prices in the presence of those experienced men. 

" Let aU weights and measures be well ascertained by him ; and 
once in six months let bini examine t]icm."J 

The monc}' used was specified weights of gold, silver, and 
copper ; one seed of gunga, or hemp, was the weight called 
t'racticdi five racticas of gold were one masha, sixteen sucli 
mashas one suvema, four suvemas one jmla. 

Two racticas of siher made one mashava, and sixteen 
mashacas a silver dharajia or purana. 

• Codeof ifanu, vui. ICO, 1S7. f ^'d, Tin- 40C 

* niil,yih 401,402,403 
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A Mm* or eighty racticas, of copper were a pam or 
■iarstmpam ; and this piece of copper, weiglimg ciglity 
hempseeds, was the lowest wages per day for a servant, he 
heing entitled in addition to two cloths for apparel each 
half-year, and to a drona of grain each month : one pana 
was dso the toll at a ferry for an empty cart ; half a pana 
for a man witli a load; but — 

‘‘■WaggOTss filled with goods paeVed op, shall pay toU m propor- 
tion-to their value; for empty Te«scl9 and ha^, and for men 
apparelled, n very small toll sliall be demandetl. t 
Tlic King also appears to have claimed a share in all ‘ trw- 
sure trove;’ to old boartls deposits in the groun.1, 
anyone discovers,' or to precious inincmlsj ho iacntUlctl to 

half; and the following passagefrom the Drama of 'Sacon- 

tala» would mahe it appear that the money of ship^cked 
merchants, dying without heirs, also passwl to the King* 
The chief minister says, " I have carefully stated a co'c 
which has arisen in the city, and accurately committal it 
to writing : let the King deign to consider it.”§ Tlic King 
s.ays immediately, “ Give me the leaf," ami reads— "Be it 
presented at the footstool of the King, that a merchant . • • 
a ho had extensile commerce at sea, was lost in a late ship- 
iTTcch ; he had no child bom, and has left a fortune of 
many millions, which belong, if the King commands to the 
royal treasuiy.” Tlic King docs not claim the property, 
but says, that " when any of his sulyccts lose a kinsman, he 
will supply the place of that kinsman.” 

The slight facts here collected show the commercial cla« 
lx*ariiig a relation towards the king and the leamc«l aristo- 

• CfwkorMsnu, 1S»,185, 13C t /W, tui. lOk 

• 7W.,t»i.S 3 I Work* «'f Sif W. Jonrt, vol Tj 
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cracy, not altogether pccniiar either to India or to centuries 
preceding our era. The sovereign and his court enjoyed 
foi-eign luxuries, and claimed tribute from the profits of 
trade. Industrial occupations -were encouraged and nomi- 
nally hold in honour; but practically, the Trorking of the 
law excluded all who cngagc«l in arts or^commcrce from 
aristocratic rank aud pririlegc. Amongst other restrictions 
it was decreed that if a Vaisya married a Sudra his children 
ceased to be Vaisyas, and if he married a woman of the 
higher caste the children became outcasts. Cumbersome 
enactments as to where he might go, and what he might 
cat, and what he might do, were also inconsistent with 
the enterprise and ’freedom necessary to commercial suc- 
cess ; and the rcsolt was, that whilst banking and money- 
lending were regarded as ortbodox and gentlemanly occu- 
pations, the more adreuturous parts of commerce were per- 
formed by men free from heredilarj' rank*and conventional 
restrictions, — often “ sous of the twicc-bom, eaid to bo 
degraded,— who are considered as low-born, aud subsist by 
such’employments as the twice-born despise.^’* 


* Code of Alstia. 
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WOMEN. 


" I tlioiipUt on ft’ llio tftlo*, Aliw, 

O' yfotn-tn'f lo*^ qiu} JjJfJi } 

Of Truth tiuit rmilnl At fmr, AKrr, 

And Lon* that t^ntpurM dralli ( 

AfTn-tion Uw^mplirail* ond homi**, 

^V'tirn JO/ »«» ftrnnn’. 

And r*“ir nnil lintel but Loti*, O Lon? ! 

Aboon nndonr u’*” KiroLl. 

A Tifoi'.^txn ycars.B.c. Hindu women njjpear to hare Lcfn 
ns fret* ns Trojan (lamcft or tlic tlntiglitcrs of Jutlrcn: livmtis 
ill the Kig-Yctla nicntion them witli respect nnd nlTcctioiij 
coinitarifig (Jic goodness of the Got] Agiu to that of u 
“ hrolhff for his sisters,” nnd the hri':htlle^s of this (>od to 
the shining of a noman in her home; women moreover go 
ont adonicti for festivals, or mingle in the midnight faniy. 
Even in the sncceciUng phase of Hindu life, when llrah* 
mans ctmtemi*1atcil the soul Iieiicath the sh.adow of Hitna* 
t at, woinni attendi*d thiif discourses anil took part iti their 
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discussions. \Vc find in one of tlic Upauisliads a king 
liolding a solemn sacrifice, and irndtiug his chief guests to 
state their opinions on theology, and amongst these guests 
“a Icanied female named Gaipi”^ is CDuspiciJons. A 
more pleasing instance of women’s interest in holy themes 
is afforded by a com ersation l>ctwccn Yajnyaualcya ami his 
wife JIaitreya ;t the sage announces his intention of aban- 
doning the world and entering ujmn the life of seclusion 
and asceticism which the Code prcscriljcs for Urahmans iji 
advancing ycarsj he tells her that he will divide Ids pro- 
perty hetweeu her and his second wife, but Jfaitreya asks, 
“ Should I become immortal if this whole earth full of riches 
were mine?”" "No/’ replies l>cr husband, "riches serve 
for the means of living, but immortality is not attaiucil 
through wealth.” Jfuitreya declares that she has then no 
use for riches, aud entreats her husband to communicate 
the knowledge which leads to immortality. "Dcarwert 
thou to me,” Yajnyawalcya replies, " and a pleasing senti- 
ment dost thou make known; come, sit down, I will ex- 
l)ound ; do thou endeavour to comprehend and then a 
discourse follows, showing that abstraction procures immor- 
tality, because aflcctions relate to the sotd, aud the «or- 
sldpper must Icani to contemplate the sold alone, “ since 
everything is soid and whatever objects arc beheld, the 
aim must he to incite all thought and feeling into the uni- 
versal Soul. 

In the Code, women in the abstract arc put uiwn a level 
with Sudras, chihlren, and pupils. 

“ TLrctf por«on«. — n wiff, ti son, anJ « sbre,— an* by law 

to Law, in general, no wealth cxclnsncly tlnir own : tfie ncaftfi 

• Coia.rootL** tol i. p 70 t HiJ , p. rji. 
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\rliicli tliey earn ia regularly acqtured for the man to whom they 
belong.”^ 

“A wife, a eon, a aeirant, a pupil, and a younger whole brother 
may be corrected when they commit faults, with a rope, or the small 
shoot of a cane.”t 

“ For women, children, persons of crazy intellect, the old, the 
poor, and the infirm, the hii^ shall order punishment with a wlup, • 
a twig, or a rope ” J 

" To attam the celestial world is denied to Sudraa ; hut a woman 
or a Sudra may perform acts leading to temporal good.”§ 

Women necessarily hold this subservient position because 
they arc not " invested with the sacrificial string it being 
ordained that the "nuptial ceremony” shall be//tUe com* 
pletc institution of women,” and hold the place of the se- 
cond birth received by men of rank.}) Tins being the case, 
it is n man’s duty " to give his daughter in marriage” " to 
an CNCollcnt and handsome youth of the same class,” even 
thougli she have not attained eight years of age and if 
the father neglect tliis, she may by the time she is eleven 
years old choose a bridegroom for herself, provided she 
choose one of equal rank. We h.ive already liad an in- 
stance of how this was effected in the Swayamhara, at 
Panchala, which concluded by tbe loi cly Draupadi throwing 
the marri.ngc garland over the heroic Arjuna. We shall 
find that Brahmans awarded love, admiration, amusements, 
jewels, and ornaments, most liberally to women ns wives; 
tbe only peculiarity of tlicir system being, that a iroman 
could hai c nothing of her owu. " Hear now the law s con- 
cerning women,” say.s the Code :** 

By n girl, or by a young woman, or ?)y a woman mlvnnced in 

• Tiii. Jfi * ii 230 j| /lid, h. C7. 
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years, uotliing must be ilonc. even in licr own dwelling-place, ac- 
cording to bor mere pleasure. 

“In childhood must a female be dependent on her father; 
youth, on her husband ; her lord being dead, on her sons. . . 
woman must never aeck independence : 

“ Ifever let her wish to separato herself from her father or her 
sons, for by a separation from them sho cvposes both families to 
contempt i 

“ Slip must always lire with a ebeerful temper, with good manage- 
ment in the affairs of the hoose, with great caro of the household 
furniture, and with a frugal band In all ber expenses : 

“ Him to whom her father has given her, or lier brother with the 
paternal assent, 'let her obsequiously honour while he lives ; and 
« hen he dic^ let her never neglect him. 

“ "Wlicn the husband lias performed tbe nuptial rites with texts of 
the nd<T, ho gives bliss eontioually to bis wife bore below, (mdhe 
will give her happiocss in tbe next world 

'* ^ough unobservant of approved nsages, or enamoured of an- 
other woman, or devoid of qualities, yet a husband must bo 
constantly revered as a god by a virtuous wife. 

“ Jfo saeridee is allowed to women apart from their hasbonds, so 
rehgious rite, no fasting ; os far only os a wife honours ber lord, so 
far she is exalted in heaven. 

“A faithful wife who wishes to attain in heaven the mansion 
of her husband, must do nothing unkind to him, be he living or 
dead ” 

Obedience to her husband is the beginning and the 
middle and the end of female duty. If a wife neglect her 
Irasbaiul because he drinks or gambles, she must be pu- 
nished and deprived of her ornaments j but if she drinks or 
nets immorally, she may be superseded by another wife.* 
If a good wife dies before her husband, he will procure life 
for her in another world by sacrifice, and tlicn “ light again 
the nuptial fire.” If the husband die first, tlie ivifcjuust 
eontiHife ri?? death “■|KJ/^7Ka/<og‘ harsh /Juries” and “prac- 
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tisiag the lucomparablc rules of virtue, followed by women 
devoted to one husband.” A second marriage would make 
her despicable, whilst death would procure certain bliss ; 
but the Code gives no bint of its boiag desirable tl)at 
widows should be burned with the husband’s corjise : still 
less is this custom advocated by the Rig-Veda; in ^vhicli a 
passage supposed to inculcate this barbarity is found by 
Professor "Wilson to have an entirely different meaning. A 
woman cannot cicn inherit rank, that is, she cannot trans- 
mit her own inherited rank to licr children : if she marry a 
Dwija, or man invested with the sacred thread, the children 
will liave their father’s rank; but if bIjc, the daughter of a 
Dwija, maiTy a Sudra, or any uninvested person, her chil- 
dren fall beneath the rank of the father, and the son of a 
Sudra by a Brahman woman is the lowest of mortals. Tho 
same rule docs not altogether bold regarding men, only a 
man of rank (a Dwija) m,ust not make a Sudra woman his 
first ivifcj and the reason for this is/that his sacrifices to 
the Gods, and ohlatious to the Manes, and hospitalities to 
strangers, must be supplied by her, and neither Gods nor 
Planes would be propitiated by such offerings.* No punish- 
ment attaches to marriage between twicc-horn men and 
women of a rank below them, hut the children of such a 
marriage do not appear to liavc^ been legally entitled to in- 
vestiture witli the sacred thrcad.f 

From tljcsc cstracts it is evident that "woman’s rights” 
were wholly ignored by the Brahraanical code; hut as 
daughters and wives arc often too happy to rc(purc rights, 
We usually lose sight of this unpleasant trutli, and find 
ample reason to admire lliiulu representations of domestic 
• Code, iiL 18. t Rid; 1 . C. 
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bliss. Where females arc lionourctl, there the deities arc 
pleased,” says the Code; but if they are dishonoured and 
“pronounce an imprecation on a house, that house with all 
that belongs to it will utterly perish.”* 

There can scarcely be a more pleasing picture of an affec- 
tionate wife than that giren of our friend Damayanti, who 
was discovered alone in the gloomy forest. In an earlier 
part of the storj', she is described as verj' lo^cly, and the 
only daughter of llliima, King of Vidarhlia, supposed to 
mean Berar. Kala was the youtlifol monarch of Nishadlia, 
at no great distance from Vularbha, and although these two 
young people had never met, they fell in love by merely 
hearing of each other’s beauty and merit. King Nala im- 
parts his wishes to the sacred birils called Honsa, and n 
flock of these wild geese take flight in consequence for Vi- 
dnrbha, and discover the lovely Damayanti in a garden at- 
tached to her father’s palace aud surrounded by her hun- 
dred damsels. The Hansa allure her to a little distance 
from her attendants, and there, by judicious discour.se, suc- 
ceed in making the young princess fully participate her 
lover’s emotions. From this moment poor Damayanti is 
observed to pine, and her father determines that she shall 
hold her Swayambara, or chose her husband amongst at- 
tendaut suitors. 

As soou as this is anuounced, Nala contrives to procure 
a priratc interview, fearing lest bis intended bride might 
not recognize him amongst the numerous chiefs and nobles 
whom such an imitation would assemble. \^Tien the anti- 
cipated day arrived, elephants, steeds, and chariots brought 
all the lords of earth as suitors ; they caimr wearing fra- 
• Code, ui. SC, ss. 
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grant garlands and ricli earrings, and entered the court 
tljrough the golden columus of the portal arch. 

But amongst the earthly suitors appeared four Gods, each 
of U’hom, kuoiring Damayanti's inclination, assumed the 
form of Nala. The damsel knew that four out of the five 
Nalas present must be Gods, and she perfectly appreciated 
the honour they intcndctl for her; hut her heart was fixed 
on the real human Nala, and instead of rejoicing in celes- 
tial homage, she was distracted at finding it impossible to 
distinguiali her carlldy lover. In this dilemma she appealed 
to the Gods themselves, entreated their compassion and im- 
plored their aid. The Gods arc amazed to find themselves 
rejected, hut, in pity for the maiden’s anguish, show signs of 
their divinityj Damayanti chooses liim she loves, and Nala 
becomes the happy hridegrooni. After the nuptial cere- 
mony, the ncwly-niarricd pair reside at Nisliadha, have two 
children, and enjoy supreme felicity, until Nala has a spell 
cast o>or him by a certain evil spirit. TJjc King is dcscribcil 
as a most virtuous monarch, well-read in the four Vedas 
and the ruraiiaa, gentle to nil living creatures, true in M onl 
and strict in vow; hut in marrying Damnynnti he excited 
the jealousy of the demon Kali, nlio had him«clf wished 
for the ilainscl’s love, nnd Kali in conscijUcncc iras for ever 
hanntiug the jialacc, and watching for some unguarded 
moment in which to tiirow his evil spirit into the unliappy 
King. Negligence of a trilling prescribed ceremony gave, at 
length, the wished-for opportunity, and the virtuous Nala, 
now possessed by a demon, gaie himself up to gambling. 

Tor months he continued to throw the dice mth ill sue- 
eevj, his wife M-nturiiig now and then a sad remou-strance, 
mul hi- «i«e coun‘H:llor« saying that he is no longer himself; 
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bnt Nala, like other desperate gamblers, will listen to no 
advice. Damavanti then convenes the coimcil in his name, 
ami gets Ica^c to send the children with a trusty charioteer 
to her father's court at Vidarbha, where alone she feels they 
will be safe. The infatuated King stakes his jewels, Ins 
garments, and even his kingdom, and all arc lost. Tlic 
demon strives hard to make him stake his wife, but docs 
not succeed; even in madness, the King’s virtnc and aflec- 
tlon were proof against that trial: but be was hou8clc‘‘S 
and penniless, for his adversary dccrcctl death to whoever 
sliould befiriend him, and chased him from his palace; 
the dethroned monarch went fortli into the woods, but 
not alone, for the faithful Damayaoti followed. Too des- 
perate to be soothctl, her husband fdt her gentle pre- 
sence as an aggravation of his misery, and instead of do-’ 
siring her companioivship be showed wlicrc ran the road 
condacting to her father’s home. She understood the sign, 
but said that w ith her afflicted, breaking heart and sinking 
limbs she coxild not leave him: she wished to sootlic his 
weariness, and said all physicians owned that in sorrow 
there was no healing herb or balsam equal to a wife ; there- 
fore if she went to Vidarbha, he must go also. But that 
was an insupportable idea, for he could not endure to be 
seen by Bbima in his base extremity. At night they seek 
the refuge of a forest hut, and three times, whilst Dama- 
yanti sleeps, he resolves npou escape: lie thinks that if he 
were awajs he would go to her father, mother, and cbil- 
drcij, hut that while he remains there is only misery for all. 
-ttnl departing, etiU departing, he retomed again, again, 

tff tad JrjaQa,—€^r by jus lore drawn back. 

And after thus o<ctIJating "Kkc a swing," he is toni away 
by Kali, and flics afar 
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news arrived at Ayodhya that Damayanti was about to Iiold 
another Swayainbaxa^ — ^whiclj was a stratagem contrived by 
his deserted Arife, in order to rouse up her missing lord and 
lead to their reunion. Samayaiiti’s ceaseless inquiries had 
led her to suspect that the King of Ayodhya’s skilful cha- 
rioteer ivas no other than King Nala, and tO Ayodhya there- 
fore {but to no other place) she scut intimation that on the 
dawn of the succeeding day Damayanti was about to clioosc 
a second lord. Rituparn.a, King of Ayodhya, uishes to at- 
tend, and says Uteraltij to his chaiiotccr : — 

" TUi-i woman, having bound us, attracts by her good qualities . 

1T1so (thus) drawn by a woman (can say] nsyP 
* The assembly— such the announcement— is tomorrow * 

Thus oar way by measurcnicnt is one hundred yej.inas:* •• 

• .. 

One Imncbcd yojauas may be fiic hundred miles or it^inay '* 
bo nine hundred, aud as Ayodhya stands for Oude, and Vf- 
dnrbha is supposed to mean Berar, uc must accept the ex- 
tension, and Avhether four hundred or nine hundred makes 
small diHcfcncc, the distance being in either cascran anttci- 
pation of railway [lOwcr and speed. , • ' • 

At the King’s request, poor“Nala’s heart uas torn uith 
anguish,'” hut still he desired to he present himself, and 
promised that his master should arrive within the time; 
and his uonderful proficiency in tho’scicnce of horsen cn- 
'’ahlcd him to perform the jirodigious^fcat. Damayanti 
knew at once the peculiar tramp of his steed^ and mounted 
to tlic qiafecc-roof to hchoW once more her ” IC.-d-A, prince 
of men.” "C 

Damayanti’s mother was only person in her s-ecrct ; 
losr -^T^i•cr, King ShnnSy ^serr m>ihk}g /aT •bcj* strat.'^env 

aiiil was astonished at thcaniial of a guest, iihil^t the guest 
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gn e one the iraprcssioTt of haWng had Brahman editors 
rather than .Brahman authors. ' Gambling is a vice parti- 
ciilarly reprehended in the Codc^ which gives the following 
remarkable \crsea referring to it : — 

“ Gaming, eitlier ftilU manimate or with animated tilings, let tlip 
Iting exclude wholly from liis realm: bothtliosemodea of play cause 
destruction to princes : 

“ Such play with dice, or by matches bcticeen rams and eocls, 
ainounta to open th'eft : and tlio Sing most ever be vigilant in sup- 
pressing both inorfrt of play. 

“ Gaming with lifeless tblnga is known among men’by the name 
of dyiilaj but suinaAicayaEigmfiesamatch between living crcatnice 

“ Let the King punish corporally at discretion both the gamestpt 
and the keeper of a gaming-house, whether they play with inanimate 
or animated things. . . . 

“ Gamesters, public dancers, and singers, ... let instantly 
.banish frem the town 

And gambling is still further discouraged by the decree 
that money lost at' pIay”caunot be recovered from the 
son of a debtor or surety .f . 

In another .episode of tl?c Jlahabhofata, we find theu- 
. Paudu brothers roaming ill andrturivih^ at a. village; 'thej’* 
are ’kindly welcomed by a*faniny of poor Bralrmaus, w^io 
prove to he in great alHiction/because a'human victim is 
required from them as^n offering to the local deity. .. We 
cannot hul think that this deity was the earth-goddess, 
Tari Pelmu, and that her worship rracmhTcd the sj-steras 
of human sacrifice about which Captain ilacphcrson Las 
furnished so much valuable information.^ AMiilst repos- 
ing in an inner apartment, the five brothers overhear the 
father, mother, and Sangh’tfa' of this simple forest family, 

• Code, IS. a21-235 t rM., viii. 159. 
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cacK urging a separate claim to be allowcll to sufTcr'fof ttic 
vest. * , r'. 

The father commences, •saying, that never would hp |)c so 
base as to give aiictim from hts'liouse and coriscnt,himseir' 
to live; but still he expresses great anxiety at not knowing 
how to provide a place of refuge for liis wife, dah^itcr, ani^ ■ 
little sou after his removal. He cannot, he says, smTOu- 
dcr his faitJifuf uife, the sweet friend given to him by the 
Gods; nor his daughtci*,'whom l^rahma made to bo a hnilc 
and the mother of heroes ; nor yet TuS son ; hnt if he oITer 
himself, sorrow will pursue him in thc^world to' come, and 
his abandoned wife and chUdreo, wilHic unable to live with- 
out him. 

Tho wife next speaks, and chides her husband for yield- 
ing to grief like one of lowly caste: for, who the Vedas 
know, must know — * ♦. . 

“ Tate inevitable orders, all must jicld t6 death in turn : • 

Hence the doom, the itroTocahle. it hoseems not thee to jnoiuri- 

Jtan ha thnife^ and son, and daughter, for the joy of hUo'vn.heart; 

tMjerrfore.nisely cheet iby soirow; it is I must Ijence depart : 
■"Tis the -infe’g ihoat holy du^-, — ^law on earth witliout repeal, — 
That her life she offer freely, when demands lier husband's weal- 

Shc 'goes on to argue tliat he cau support and guard _thc 
chiTclrcn when she is gone, but that she would liavc no 
power to guard and support them without him. Dcpnicd 
of his protection,*" rud^ and reckless men,” she says, would 
come «&kufg their blameless tfaughtcr ; aUd helpless and 
beset on every’ sidej she would be uuable to check the suit 
of Sudra lovers. • SliC condudes. by sayiug that hci; ho- 
noiired Imsbaudwill find another wife, to uhom he uill be 
ns gcntlc and kind as he lias hceii to her. 
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“Hearing thus his wife, the hnaband londly. clasp'd her to his 
*■ breast, ’ • 

* And their tears *thej pour’d together, by their mutual gnef op- 
. •• ‘/‘Prest.’’ * ^ \ r ■ . 

TVbcn^tlibdaiiglitcr overlieanl the 'troubled discourse of her 
parcuts,,slie put in her claim to be the offered victim; for 
“if they died before her she wo^d sink' to bitterest misery, 
blit if she died to presene tlicm, she would “tbeu become 
immortal and partake, of bliss divine/' 

''\Vhilst,they ivcre^U-thiis wQcping, tbe Httlc.son opened 
•wide his eyes, and lisped out iu broken accents : — 
'“TiVeepnot, father! wecpnot,moth®rI Omyaister, weep noteol' 
First to one and then to the other, smiling went Lo to and ho ; 
Then a blade of apear-grass liAing, thus in bolder glee ho sdid, 

, 'With this spcor-gniia will I kill liiui, this ^ah-catisg giaut, 
dead.* 

Though o’erpower'd by bitterest sorrow, os tliey heard tlieir prat- 
tliagboy, • 

Stole into the parents’ bosom mute and inerprcssirc joy."* 
Happily tbe, child’s .chivalry was not required, for. the 
Pandit brothers \\ ent forth and fonqncred the spirit of evil, 
whether in the form of “ man-eating giant” or " earth- 
goddess.” „ 

Whilst, occupied with these beautiful Sanskrit tales, wc 
feel tempted to evalt Hinduism above all other heatheq in- 
stitutious; but when hereafter we may have occasion to 
follow..,Hindu women into later centuries^ and to consider 
in matter-of-fact prose to what results the legal, regulations 
tended, ivo -may perhaps limit our admiration to the poets, 
ivho exhibit the universal" affections .of human nature. 
Women in the poems appear as forest-trees, flowering in 
wild luxuriance ; whilst women in real life resemble fiower- 

• TraDSIrttecl by H. Milman, Dmu ofSt Paul's. 
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ing pears and poaclics' nailed against the wall. In compa- 
ring ancient India nith otter earlj countries, yon cannot 
fail to note the a'bsence of queens or of iromen in any way 
conspicuous : you meet witli no Semiramis or Cleopatra, 
no tliriam or Sappho, no Deborah, not even with a nitch 
of Endor. Tliis thoroughly domestic character of women is 
undoubtedly' the happiest, xmoxided it be the effect of com- 
pleteness in home happiness, and as such it is represented 
in the beautiful episodes nhteb ne bare been considering; 
and as at present qur attention is limited to the heroic age, 
all moralizing may be suspended whilst we fully yield to the 
enjoyment of concluding this Chapter with one more tale 
from the hlahabharata. 

A king named Aswapati siglied for offspring, and, after 
praying ill rain for eighteen years, the gods of hea>en sent 
him a daughter, wljo grew up so “briglit in Ijcr suipassing 
beauty” that she appeared like a child of the iramortfds, 
and the princes around were so dazzled, that none sought 
her for a bride ; this distressed her father, and he said that 
she must go now and make choice herself. 

*■ Meekly bow’d the modest maiden mlli Ijcr eyes upon the ground, 

And departed asjie bade bw, iritli attradaats troop’d aronnd ; 

Many a bemutage she trareiyxl, riding in a gold-brigbt ear. 

Sfany a wilderness and forest, holy places near and far.” 

And when she came back she told her father that she had 
found a blind old king who had been driven from Iiis throne 
by a rutldcsi kinsman, and who with his belovctl wife had 
taken refuge iu a hermit grove and therein passed his life ; 
and then she says that it is his brave son, Satyaran, whom 
her heart has chosen, — " Satyavan has all my love.” At 
this annonneement a holy man named Narad, who h.ap- 
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peuecl to be present, c\cl.iims in grief that she little knows 
what care and woe she chooses in choosing Satyavan ; and 
in answer to her father's inquiries Narad allows that the 
young'mau is — 

“ Learned as the Gods’ own teacher, glorious as the btui is he , 
tV’ith. the carth’a tintiring patience, and great Indra's bravery.” 

And in answ’er to further questions, says, hc’is noble, 

“ True, and great of soul ; 

Uountiful is he, and modest, — every sense does lie control; 

• Gentle, hrave, all creatnres love hinij keeping in the righteous 
way, 

Number’d with tlic holy hermits, pure and sirtuous as they.” 

But all these virtues lie under a cloud, which makes them 
profitless, for in a year, counting from this day, “ Satya\aii 
will die.” “ Go then, my-dcarest child,” says the King, 
“and choose again j” but the daughter answers, 

" Be he virtuous or worthless, mady bo lus days or few, 

Once for all I choose my husband ; to that choice will I be true ” 

The sage and her father give way to her decided wishes, 
and in due time the young couple are married, and live 
in great happiness with the hcrinits in the grove. Santri 
put aside her jewels, and wore the coai'se- raiment usually 
adopted by hermits, aud, by licr^cekncss and affection, won 
the hearts of all with wliom she dwelt. 

“ Sadly, sadly, a.s she counted, day by day flew swiftly by, 

And the fated time caste nearer when her S.ityavan must die. 

Yet three days and he must perish, sadly thought the loving wife; 
And she vowed to fast, unresting, for his last tliree days of life.” 
Her husband’s father fearetl that the trial would he too 
great for her, hut slie answered, "f7rm i-esolvc has made 
me VOW’ it, — firm resohe xiill give me strength.” She kept • 
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lier and maintained her fast ; and ivlien the third day 
dawned, and the fire of worsliipwas kimlled, and the morn- 
ing rites performed, she reverently saluted the aged Brah- 
mans and her husliand’s honoured parents, hut still refused 
food. Presently her Imshand took his axe upon his 
sliouldcr to go to tlie wood, hut she begged him to let her 
go also ; lie replies ; — 

“ ‘ All unliDOTT/i to thco the for^t, rough the path and wearj* thou 5 

How then will thy feet eupport thee, fainting from thy fasting 
• vow ? ' 

‘JfuT; I rink not from myXasUng, and no weakness feel today ; 

I have fet my heart on going, oh, forbid mo not, I pray.’ ’’ 
Saiitri has always kept her -sad secret from her husband, 
and he has therefore no idea of her real reason for uislimg 
to accompany him ; he however consents, calls her atten- 
tion to the lovely woods, stately peacocks, and flowers of 
brilliant hue, but she can look only upon him and mourn 
him as one about to tlie. She gathers cooling fmit'», aud 
he makes the wood resound •with the strokes of his hatchet; 
but sooti a thrilling agony shoots through his temples. She 
rits down upon the ground, and resting his hand upon her 
breast he sleeps, hut, — 

“ Sudden, lol before Saritri stood a great and awful one, 

I’ed as blooil m as Iiis apparpi, bright and glowing as liic sun ; 
lu his hand a uoo«o was banging: Ivo to Satyavan stooil nigh. 
And upon llip weary sleeper fix’d Ids fearful glittering eye." 
This awful apparition was Ynma, (Jod of Death, conic to 
hind and take tlic spirit of Satyavan: Iiaving done this he 
moved towanls the sontli, Snritri closely following. Yama 
tries to jicrsuadc her to go hack, hut she says, Js^o, wlicr- 
e\er her husband goes there she will go also. Yama prai'^ 
lier sweet speech, and otfers her any Inyin except the life of 
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Satyavan ; and she begs that the blind king, her father-in- 
lan*, may be restored to sight, bat \ritIiOUt reliaqnishiug her 
first request. Yama tries again and again to get rid of her, 
and says she will .faint; — 

“Can I faint when near my hnsbandP where he goes, my path 
shall bo : ’ 

I will follow where thou leadeat: liatea once again to me.“ 

Nothing can induce her to return without Satyavan, and at 
length love conquers death: Yama relents; the happy wife 
hastens to where her husband’s body lay, and, leaning upon 
her faithful bosom, he awakes again to sense and life. A 
tcry touching courersation follows, during which he gra- 
dually recovers his recollecriou; but his ^rife, avoiding any 
fid! explanation of what had been occurring, says - 

“ Kight's dark shadows round us fall j 
■When tho morrow’s light returuetb, dearest, I wdl tell Iheo oh : 

Up, then, and away, I pray thee, corn© unto thy parents’ love ! 

See ! the snn long time has vanish’d, and the night grows bhicli. 
nhove.’’ ^ 

And accordiiigly they return to the hermitage, where Sa- 
tyavan finds Lis father no longer blind, and every kind of 
happiness awaits them.* 

• ‘ Savitri, or the Faithful Wifc,’ translated from the ongmal Sanskrit into 
Eiiglisb Tcreo, by R. T. U. Gnflilb, Oxford. See also an artick in tho 
‘ Westminster Rcrieir,’ Oct ISiS, on Indian Epic Poetry, which most in- 
teresting paper 19 attributed to Mr Condi 
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ClIAPTEll IX. 
rniLOsornr. 

" Wlictv U the f.rt>et rc|»<He ofIi«irt’8 iviwjitittf, 

TliC deep cidm iVy, the sunshine of the »o>il ? 

Ko'v hc4Tcn ttni\ enrth «rc to our b1i«s eon*cntingf 
And all the Ooilhcn<l jeun# to male us vrbple”— Kcnii 

In' all Brahtnanical literature «c meet xrith nnxlom tjufs. 
ttoniiig conccrnhig man's soul anti the universal soul, anil 
the means by n Inch ^icrpctual Iransmigration may Itc es- 
caped, Tins knowledge was taught in Upaninhads, which 
profcs«cd great reverence for the old \'’cdas, Imt started 
disenssions upon subjects quite beyond their range: of 
this we had some spccitncns in our Second Chapter, where 
Xaehiketa went to the nbotlc of Ynma, God of Death, and 
entreated him to imjiart that “ knowlwlgc which leads to 
absorption." lly degrees philosophers discoi cred that the 
teaching of the Upani-hads was contrary to that of the 
Vedas, and, enrolling their new views into •.ystems, they 
:i\owc<l thcm«eUc» critics and opjioncnts of the nnrient 
lK)oks. Tlircc sj stems obtained celebrity, the Sankhja, 
the Xjaia, :nul theVeilanta; and each system iH-ing diiitlnl 
into trvo parls, siv hjIiooIs of philoMiphy arose, Mnneuhere 
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between 700 and GOO b.c., wlricb systems arc still m force, 
and studied at Hcnarcs. The Saukbya system was the 
earliest of these, and also tlie most schismatic, for it starts 
Aiith declaring that the A’’edas have failed to communicate 
means of absolute and final liberation. Indraaud other Gods, 
it says, declare that by drinking soma-juicc tliey ba^e be- 
come immortal j but in another place they say that, “ Jlany 
thousands of Indras and other Gods have passed away in 
successue ages a different method ia-thcrefore necessary, 
“consisting in a dkcriminative knowledge of perceptible 
principles, and of the imperceptible one, and of the think- 
ing soul."^ 

The Saukhya system originated with a philosopher named 
liapila, ^7ho had migrated through many states of existence, ■ 
and remembered the A'edas in one of his former lives. He 
^entuTed nevertheless to think that tlic soma-Draughts, 
fire-w’orsliip, and the sacrifices enjoined by the "^'ctlas, pro- 
cured only happiness of limited duration, and he expounded 
aphorisms to secure eternal liberation. 

Kapila’s aphorisms arc still extant; but either it was bis 
habit to explain orally, or bis written explanations have 
perished, for the aphorisms alone are wholly unintelligible. 
Ilis pupils made and collected commentaries, and put the 
whole inverse, called Karika; and the Saukhya Karika, or 
memorial xerses of the Sankhya, is the chief somce from 
which we now derive a knowledge of this curious anticipa- 
tiou of modern nictaphysics.t Its leading principles are, 
that knowledge discriminates twenty-five principles: the 
Soul, which is unchangeable, is one; Nature, the material 
of creation, another; Intellect, Buddbi, a fourth; Egotism, 
XMlson's ■ Saidlij* KariiV p 11 t Hul , 17, 60, 52. 
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or self-consciousness, a fifth; then follow the five. subtle 
elements wJiich produce our senses, eleven organs, aud fi»c 
gross elements. Nature, or Prakriti, has' three qualities, 
the good, the had or perturhed, and the dark. The good 
quality is explained as “kimlliness,'jestramt of the organs, 
correct judgment, attuinment of. knowledge, and superna- 
tural power ; the bad, or impetuous* as passion, anger, co- 
%'ctousncss, sternness, discontent;” and the dark, as ‘^mad- 
ness, intoxication, atheism, sloth, and oilier vices.” These 
three qualities arc moreover described hy their effects, as 
pleasure, pain, and indifference, and said to co-operate like 
a lamp, by union of contraries, that is, “ as a lamp, which 
is composed of the opposites, a trick, oil, and flame, illu- 
minates objects, so the qualities of goodness, foulness, and 
darkness, although contrary to one another, effect a com- 
mon jiurposc. Buddhi (the intellect), which is produced by 
Nature (Prakriti)', partakes of these qualities. If it be good, 
its properties arc virtue {dharma), knowledge, calm self- 
control, and supernatural power, called aiswarya. The last- 
mentioned property enables a man to make his way into a 
solid rock, to sail to the sun on a sunbeam, touch the moon 
with the tip of his finger, expand so as to occupy all space, 
ami swim, diic, or float upon the earth as readily as in water; 
through goodness, in fact, the Intellect (Buddhi) attains 
the "absolute subjugation of Nature,” so that "whatever 
the will proposes, that it obtains.”* The other cliief pro- 
duct of Nature is Egotism j "but,” sajs Dr. Ballautyne.t 
“egotism, tlnw employed, is not to carry with it the fatni- 
liar import of bustling vanity,” for one who would escape 

• WiL.on’* ‘^anUija KftnV*.’ 

+ Ixvtur.* i)n tJ>i> SdolFbm Phtlowiflir, 5J ; JJi'nan-*, 1 WO 
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the charge of afian-kara (^otism) is uot merely to avoiil 
talking about himself, hut nmst uot even distinguisli him- 
self from other tilings, or other tilings from himself. Sclf- 
consciousucss is, the organ by tihich the impression of incli- 
^uluality is conveyed to^thc soul; it produces the senses and 
all ideas convej’cd by thc^ senses, and*so far resembles the 
Effo, or I, of Fichte. 'But here Dr. Ballantync remarks a 
“striking difference between the European and the Ori- 
ental tlicorj’,” for, Vlillst European philosophers assume 
sclf-coiisciousncsa as the certain indication, of soul, Kapila 
declares it to he no property of soul, and to be regardctl 
such only through delusion. Fichto. calls what is outside 
ourselves real only, inasmuch as out of it arises duty and 
the feeling of ‘Thou shaltf whereas uith'Knpila the dis- 
tinctness of Soul from Nature is a “ radical fact.” Fichto 
excluded a twofold nature, because it rendered unity of 
exposition, and consequently all philosophy, iftipossihlc ;* 
Kapila looked upon soul os the unchangeable, ultimate 
reality, which can only be perceived •ohen the transitory is 
destroyed. Hindu philosophers describe it by negations, 
and it appears therefore cold, inert, and lifeless; but from 
the intensity uitli which these idealists yearned to cast 
auav illusory existence, we may suppose that they felt as 
the jioct, who speaks of the marvels of night, to wliicli 
sunshine nmkes us blind, and tlicn siiblimely iudicates the 
greater glories hidden from us by life :t 

“ do n 0 then slum death with nnxious stnfe ? 

If light can tlius deceive, wherefore not life?" 

Kapilii’s doctrine however uas cold and rigid; he make*, 
the soul n passive, uiiiiupressibrc sjicetator uC joy, sorroa, 

* H ilLmiync, l*yf>ire on tlw FvnUtya + llbiico AVInlr. 
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(luty^powcr, and knowledge, and, dotked in subtile matter, 
it extends “ over tbe space of the heart the size of a finger," 
or, “ invested in subtile matter,” it hovers over a man lil^c 
“ tbe flame of a lamp over its wick.”*’ Thus, where Yama 
expounds to Nachiketa the nature of.thc soul, be says that 
it “ resides within that space of tlie human heart which is 
as large as a finger,” and he directs him hy firmness of 
mind to separate it from hia body, “ in the same manner as 
tlie pith is removed from the plant manju."f So also in 
the story of Savitri, told in the preceding Chapter, Y’ama 
comes to ^Satyavan Avith a noose in his hand, and, forcing 
out the vital being as it were a finger’s length, bound it m 
bis cord.t 'When the spirit, “big as the thumb,” § has 
quitted the body, pain ceases, and therefore tbe great busi- 
ness of life is to acquire immunity from further lii'es ond 
transmigrations. Self-consciousness and its associates must 
learn tbe uotlmigncss of phenomena; then Soul becomes 
satisfied and allows Nature to repose; by which is meant, 
that for such a man finite existence is no longer necessary, 
and he is therefore permitted to shrink to the small di- 
mensions of Ilia “ subtile body,” and, departing through 
“the hundred and first tube,” proceeding fiom the heai’t, 
he acquires emancipation or absorption.!] 

This school represents the first division of the Sankhja 
system; the second division is that of Kapila’s pupil* 
Patanjali, who teaches Yoga^ (concentration) as a means 
whereby to “ cast off ignorance.** Tlic pupil is desired to 

* Colebroote, to! i. j*. 2ia § IViIson's 'Sankiija Kanls.’ 

■V Kat\ia VIpiim-lnA. ' •)! ‘Kallia 'DpaaisIiaA. 

I GnlTiih’i Imlun ;* 27. 

‘u Troni yuj, to Vcop the mmd fixed m abstnet iniJit \tiou 
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fix his attention upon that description of soul which is 
called Iswara ; this word, translated Lord, means a person 
possessing power, and is a term used to any one in office ; 
but, like our own word Lord, it also designates Divinity, and 
in sacred writings we shall find it usually preceded by the 
sacred syllable Om. Patanjali’a Yoga scliool was therefore 
looked upon as theistic, wliilst Kapila’s was considered 
atheistic ; hut it is not theistic iu a very satisfactory sense, 
for Iswara, the Lord, instead of being the end of dCT'otion, is 
a means assisting the devotee to accomplish that intnisc 
meditation which is "without a seed” (scciu'ing the body 
from reproduction) : then, the soul is "alone, pure, eman- 
cipated.”^ Yoga seems to have suited IJinclus better than 
active virtue, for we find it adopted by all sects from the 
time of the TJpanishads down to the present day, when 
Yogis arc seen standing or sitting in.fived positions, wrapt 
in abstraction. 

Tlie second system of philosophy is the Nyaya. TIio 
first division treats vipon Physics, the second upon Sleta- 
physics: the first is called Vaheshika, Particular} the 
second Nyaya, ReasomDg.+ The physical division claims 
ICiindda as its author, and teaches the doctrine of Atoms ; 
hut the theory is greatly superior to that of Democritus, 
because the atoms arc conceived as units of matter without 
extent, and merely occupy a subordinate pkacc in the rc- 
scarch.J It is curious to find elher mentioned in this trea- 
ti«o as a substance which, equally with time, place, and 
soul, is pciwading and infinite; even in the Upainsliads, 

• Ballantjiie, p. SSj ortlie Yoga, p. CO. 

t Colebrookf, toI. i p. 261 

i Bibliotheca loiLm, Dr. Boor, Avgtat, 1S50 
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whic^ rir§. earlier than the Schools, eihei', together with 
air, fire, water, earth, is represent^ as an element. Ele- 
ments are suhstance, ami the schools differ in their opinion 
upon substance, but all agree in distinguishing, substance 
from its qualities, and, like Bishop Berkeley, they make 
the reality of substance to depend upon its qualities as per. 
ceived by mind. 

In the Nyaya system a man must possess dharma, and 
also knowledge of substances, qnalitite, etc. , But. although 
professing to embrace the universe, this system neglects tu 
fact all that forms the subject-matter of the physical 
sciences, and Hindu philosophers look doun in couscqueucc 
nith self-complacc.nt superiority upon tlioso 11110 devote 
themselves to physical or practical science.* But whilst 
weak in physics, the Nyaya is strong in dialectics, leading 
Dr. Hoor to remark, tliat “ the philosophical ' researches of 
the Hindus arc as worthy of attention as those of the 
Greeks.” He allows that they arc less easy to be niidcr- 
stood by foreigners, owing to their neglect of analysis ; but 
this fault, he says, they share with many other -tcaclicrs 
of philosophy, including even Spinoza. “ The Hindus arc 
dogmatical : they commence synthetically with a statement 
of their princiidcs, but do not condescend to unfold the 
train of thought which has led to tiiem." Consequently 
“ the same doctrines which might liavc been instrumental 
in enlightening thousands arc" now forgotten, or in the pos- 
session of a few who arc hardly able to comprehend thcm.”t 
But whatever the dcficicudcs of the Is'yaya, it must ha\c 

• Synorai'* of Sciimeo, Ilcmrw, 1852, MlT^rtiaciocnt a. 

t IntroJiulion to Nyuya riiOoEOpliy^Dibliotliocu IiiJicn, Calcutta, Au- 
gml, 1850 * ■ 
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great intrinsic merit; for^ in constructing a’Synop^is for the 
Benares College, Dr. 'Ballanlync Las made it his “ stand-.' 
point.” lie was reflecting upon Hindu notions regarding 
induction, when he received a letter from Professor Wilson, 
suggesting that a translation of the section on inference in 
the Nyaya would be very acceptable to the logicians of Eu- 
rope. Dr. BalJantyne examined the work in consequence, 
and was surprised at the resemblance which he found “ be- 
ta ben the turn of thought and expression in the writer, and 
in i^Ir. John Stuart Slill’s work, on Bogie,” which was a 
work Dr. Ballantyue a’as already using with good prospect 
of adiantage in liis college classes.* 

Tlie third system is the Vedanta : its first division, the 
‘‘Purva Mimansa," is attributed to Jaimini, it is strong in 
praise of d/iarina (virtue) ; but the system is better known 
by the second division, the "Uttara Mimansa,” taught by 
Badayarana (commonly called Vyasa).t Tliis system was 
proraxdgated for the purpose of correcting the materialism 
of its precursors. The SanUiya says, that Nature, distinct 
from 'Sold, produced the universe: the Vedanta denies 
this, and declares Brahmc (primordial soul) to be the only 
axis, centre, root, or origin of the phenomena. The San- 
khya recognizes two powers, — inactive Soul and active 
Nature : the Vedanta calls this dualism; and asserts, that 
nature or matter, and all consequent phenomena, arc ne- 
cessary attributes of Brahmc. The Veda, as Sniii, that 
which has been heard, is appealed to in confirmation of this 
assertion; by Veda being here meant some of the Upani- 
shads. When ^he Veda says That, or the Self-existent, it 

• DiiUantjne, Sjnopsis, ndvt. xxt}. , 

• t Lectui'c on the Tedjnfa.-Bcnaiw, 1S51 - 
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n,cara BraW,a.Klnot Nature. When the Veda sa« Oiat 
emhodied souls acquire absorptiou, it meaus ahsorption in o 
Br-ahme, not into Nature; othenriso there irould he tins 
absurd eoutradictiou, that the lutelligent would become ah- 
sorbed into the uuintelligeut. And again, when the A eda 
speaks of “ The One that consists of joy,” it means lira i- 
mc; in support of which Pauini is quoted.* "That which 
is ivithin the Sim and the eye,” "breath of life,' ,am 
“light," also mean Brahme; and this is made endentbj 
the holy verse called Gayatri.f So much is taught ui wha^ 
are caHed the "Vedanta Sutras ” or “ Bralima Sutras; 
mtra being a word for thread, often used as sjuouyiumis 
with Aphorism. On one occasion the editor of a 
Aphorisms says, " Like that funambulist, the spider, wli c l 
rims on a thread,’' so he relics upon the satras (threads), 


and not upon commentarica.J 

For a furtlicr development of Vedanta doctrine nc tun 
to a Tract called the Vc<lanta Sara, essence of the Vedanta. 
It starts from tlic point that Brahme is the Etcrua 
vci-sal Soul, and proceeds to showman’s relation towart s 
Brahme. • Human souls arcaportioa of the Universal Son , 
“deposited in a succession of sheaths, enveloping one an- 
other like the coats of an onion and the aim of life mnst 
be to free the soul from these eucuraberments. This U to 
be done by kiiov ledge, or by learning that Bnddbi (iiitcllct^J 
and all human facnltics arc ignorance and delusion : B« 


• Amongwt Dr. UiilUntjnc’ftTaluableworV* nl Deiwro?. rroC.-wJr 

n-fir* to 111 * “rublicntion of thb eourco of all SAjirVrit pm'"’ • 

llw Slalrt I»n«hTB, or gwt Ctmaiwniarj on tlic Apliori*)n» of anin 
lA.H.ltirc on Orimtal Litrraliipp, Jan. 1832, J.K. A. S., toI. xm-, I** - 

t Trin*l.AtioQ» of llii* AdsJK-s fo T.lght arc given m Cliipter I-i 

• ni.. Aplionniw of tlic Vai-cJutai, nwjircr, 1831. 
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illii (intellect) takes tiie clncf part iu this, divesting itself 
of its enveloping sheaths, and then discriminating that " all 
is God only^.”* All that is not Brahmc it perceives to be 
ignorance, and ignorance is nothing ; therefore the act of the 
understanding, uhich rightly recognizes the '^Indhisiblc” 
(Brahmc), is itself a nonentity, and disappears in the act of 
recognition. The consequence is that man has no indhi- 
duality ; for so long as he perceives his own existence he is 
in “ignorance.” The removal of ignorance is like the re- 
moval of n mirror iu which a countenance was reflected ; 
remoAQ the mirror and nothing remains but the counte- 
nance, or Brahmc. And thus. Dr. Ballant^mc observes, when 
n man, uith all his wits, is wide awake, he is furthest removed 
from the stato in which he ought to he ; hut when he falls 
asleep and dreams, he shufllcs off the outermost coil of his 
igiiorancc.t In proportion as he succeeds in casting this 
off, he becomes couv inced that nothing avists besides the 
“.Indivisible” (Brnlinic) ; and that inasmuch as he exists, 
ho himself is the “ Indivisible.” finally, lie must “get rid 
of the habit of in.aking even himself a habit of thought ; 
there' must he no object: the subject alone must remain, — 
a thought, a joy, an axistcncc, — and the only one.” Tlie 
Tract concludes by directing the worshipper towards means 
for the nltammcnt of this end. Amongst these is the medi- 
tation called Samd({/ii ; the contemplation called Dhjana ; 
the imsturcs spoken of aspadma and svaslika, and supprc<»- 
sions of the breath. 

We have now reviewed the three great systems, — 1. Tlic 
Simkliya, which recognizes soul as Pumsba,but derhes the 
uimcnrc from Nature; 2. Tlic Nyaya, which holds similar 
■ VrJaula fc'ura, IJoiiare-. t Jiul . 1’* fi-. 
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JoctrlDC, but IS cliiclly notal for its logic; oncl lastly, tlio 
Vedanta, ivlncli denies duality, alloivs no independent power 
to U atnre, and declares Bralinic, tlio supreme Soul, to be 1 1 
only true csistcncc. The Saiikliya was undoubtedly tlic 
earliest of tbeso systems, lint it is impossible to fls on a 
precise date for either of tbem. Hindu pliilosopbcrs d.sr - 
garded dates on prineiplo: tl.cir idea of pbilosop by is oh- 
served bv Dr. Boer to be sonietbing “raised above obangc, 
unconnected tberefore nitli tbc state of society or tbe par- 
ticular time in irbich it was first promulgated; and co - 
seoueutly we find tbe teaebiogs of sneeessiio anturiB 
bopelcssly intertwined. Pliilosopbcrs made tliCir discoursiL 
orally, and if cmiuciit, tlicir statements were written do^ 
in Sutras, or apborisms. Tliese were too concise to be n • 

toUigiblowitbout oaplaiiatioii, and in conscquciico wo ga 

our ideas of Upaiiisbads, written it may bo n.c. 80U, a 
Sutias, written n.c. 000, from commentators of subscipiei « 
eonturics. A rude outline is tberefore all tbat can be at- 
tempted in tbe cbronology of Hindu pbilosopliy. n a 
hymns of tbe Big-Veda, meo ate supposed to become supei- 
buman by dint of penance and rites; and tbe caistcncc 0 
Universal Soul is alluded to. Tlio Upanisbads dcvelope tlio 
doctrine of sold, and teach tbat knowledge of soul cmauci- 
pates from transmigration. In tbe Sankbya system nature 
is interposed between man and soul ; tbc Nyaya follows le 
Sankbya, and then, after an interval, tbe Vedanta system 
endeavours to bring back belief in soul as Bralime, to cor 
rcct tbe tendency to matcrialisni given by the Sankbya sy- 
tern. The Code of Manu seems coniersant both with t ic 
Upanisbads and tbc Aphorisms; for it frequently recoin- 
* Bibhotlicca Indica, Augnata 1850 
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mends Rupprc«sions of the breath, makes itsc of tlic sacred 
trilitcral syllabic On (cTplainctl in the Yoga Aphorisms as 
Istvara, the Lord), and objects, like the Vedanta, to duality. 
To exchange the perishable for the eternal is equally the 
aim of all philosophers; but whilst the Sankhyas believe 
phenomena to be a product of nature, ^''c<lantists look upon 
“ the phenomenal world as the garb or vesture of God.” 
Tlic garb is honever inseparable, and the Brahmo which it 
invests is inactive; and this school also was in consequence 
nholly without Ixilicf in Go<l ns a crcati\e, govcniiug, al- 
mighty "Will. In each splcin the roost ambitions rca.soncr 
is obviously the worst theol(^an. In the first and second, 
belief in Ilrnhmc is cxtingni«hc<l hy the argument that re- 
ality depends upon “pcrccising intellect and in the third, 
llrahmc being assumed to Im* the only real existence, it is 
allied that man’s intellect is bnl a portion of Hrahmo, and 
that man is in a delusion so long* os he perceives witliin 
himself a separate identity. 


BOOK II. 


INDIA AETER THE PERIOD OP ALEXANDER. 



CHAFrER I. 


‘•JTow bwuliful \v*s Orvcc!— how DwnpUoii* 

^ In iliaMcn’it graoe *cTcrc'’‘— At Ponx> 

Herr let ua* pause. Tbc scroll of ancient Tnilia’s liistorj 
lies unrolled before 'us, partir ,d«:iplicrccl. It bears no 
dates and clironiclcs, no dynasties ; but it records generous 
tliouglit and feeling, poetry, philo'sopbv, religious aspiratiou, 
and such progress in judicature, arts, manufactures, auil 
even sciences, that \rc feel almost justified in our jmcnile 
enthusiasm for the atliuent East. 

The Ycdic period, commencing about n.c. 1 100,’ forms as 
it were an antique nistic iwrch leading to the fine old tem- 
ple of Brahmanical grandeur. In the porch vre find kings 
and priests standing side by side. One hymn is written by 
a king and another by a Brahman ; and one son of a king 
succeeds to the throne, whilst another becomes a Brahmau. 
But vhcu we pass into tl»c period of Erahttumtcal gran- 
deur, Me perceive Brahmans standing aloof, uhil^t king*. 
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soldiers, and the multitude pay them homage. By degrees 
the priesthood became hcreditai 7 > and only one or two in- 
stances are there recorded in which kings, by force of pe- 
nance, succeeded in obtaining BrahmanicaLrank. The less 
learned and less wcaltliy of the Brahman Caste perform the 
public offices of religion, whilst those of higher rank and 
superior attainments spend their lives in learned ease and 
literature, or else in teaching pupils, or in assisting the 
coimsels of royalty and administering justice. 

Brahmans, as a class or caste, were entitled to a pron- 
sion from the public funds for their life, and to facilities for 
obtaining happy transmigration, or still happier emancipa- 
tion in the life to come ; other Castes had no power of at- 
taining these blessings without the aid of Brahmans, and it 
was against the law for Brahmans to give their aid to any 
but those whose birth entitled them to investiture with tfio 
sacrificial thread. It was long before any disadvantagc’was 
discovered in this exclusive system. At first it seemed na- 
tural, and merely iniolveil that those w'lm were best quali- 
fied should guide the rest; and however great and danger- 
ous the faults and. errors, wc nevertheless find the era i« 
which Brahmans first attained supremacy to have been a 
pcriwl of singular richness and prosperity. Tlie general 
literature probably commenced about n.c. 700; tbc Brali- 
manas, with the Upanishads and philosophic Sutras, being 
followed by the Laws of Manu, awl these succcceled by the 
heroic poems. This is a literature Mhich Ward, the mis- 
sionarj', cvcccdingly condemns, which Sir IVilliam Jones 
enthusiastically commends, and of which IMr. Elphin^tonc 
says, referring to the poems, " their Iwautics have been 
most felt by thosewlioscown productions entitle tbcirjudg- 
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ment to most respect/’* Judging of it tlirougli transla- 
tions src find faults indeed of erery description, but re- 
deemed by a light, which glows at times as if it were a re- 
flection from primeval revelation, and which, lingering like 
a summer sunset, is seen athwart the rising clouds of 
selfish superstition and dead formalism. 

The ancient Hindus excelled in all that could he attained 
hy contemplation ; and thus in grammar, logic, astronomy, 
and medicine, they appear to have 1>ccn in advance of con- 
temporary nations. But their language, now go celebrated, 
did not httain its perfection until the age of Pericles and 
Demosthenes had already passed. And their wonderful 
rock-cut temples, Dagobas, and columns belong to a later 
period than that which we have been stiuiyingj the Par- 
thenon and Temple of Tlicscus haring been for centuries 
enthroned iti>on the rocks of Athens, before the ca\c8 of 
Ellora and Elephauta were evcavat«l from the rocks of 
Western India. 

During this first Brahmanical period of Hindu histoiy, 
ue can detect no foreign influence^ and «c find but slight 
or doubtful recognition of India in foreign chronicles. We 
believe indeed that Solomon’s apes and peacocks, iiory and 
alniug-wood, came from India ; and ire know hy the Jiynins 
of the lUg-Veda that merchants at that early period had 
ships “croiidlng the ocean;” hut we do not know iiliethev 
they went beyond tJic Malalwr coast; we do not know 
Mhether Hindus cicr visilal the Holy Land, or whclhcr 
tho«c cunning workmen who carved in wood'nnd oicrlaid 
pillars with gold for King Solomon, ever found their way to 
India. We must not indeed forget tJwt IlindtH were them- 
• IBstorv of India, fv lS5 
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selves a foreign element in Iiiclta^ roming from the central 
mirscry of Aryansj ami bringing with them the Saiishrit 
language, anti many religious ideas anti cnatoms, some ot 
which they liad held in common with the more or less civi- 
lized ancestors of the Persians, and their nomadic neigh- 
bours the Scythians. Professor liasscn calls them " San- 
skrit people,” alter their language, whilst Penfey tlcsignafcs 
them Aryans, after their race; hiit the simpler term Ilimhi 
will serve our purpose, and will signify the people who at 
first drove chariots and Imctl liorscs, and worshipped liidra 
down the course of the Indus; wlio afterwards' studi'rtl 
pliilosopliy and in)provi.scd poetry’ within sight of tljc Hi- 
malaya j who founded cities under Brahmanical guidance 
through out the length and breadth of the Gangctic plains 
and who lived aImo'«t wholly undisturbed and uninfluciiecfl 
by foreign nations until the arrival of the Greeks. Not that 
a positive opinion can be pronouncetl upon the (lucstkm; 
but as the commercial intercourse is supposed to have been 
iiulii'cct, and as the ctjrcditions of Bacchus and Seniiramls 
to India arc reputed fabulous, and ns Cyrus never went 1)C- 
yond the Punjab, and soon lost again what he conquered 
there, it is not until the time of Darius that we meet with 
any well authenticated foreign iiivariou. Darius II>sta-spc.s 
produced hut very f-light cllccl on India, but his campaigns 
deserve attention; for he aimed at bomething more than 
conquest, and endeavoured, by studying the customs of 
new territories, to attach them to his government. He 
conquered eastern Kabul, the Punjab, and part of Sindh. 
It is mentioned that a great variety of Indians came to 
his court, and that with the fnir-comjdcxioncil he could 
converse, hut that with the dark-colonrcsl he rc<)uirc<l an 
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interpreter.* Darius distributed t)ie Persian empire into 
tireiity satrapies, one of which uas India. Tlic nineteen 
other satrapies paid tribute ^‘in silicr according to the 
Bab^’lonian or larger talent,” the sum from the ivliolo 
nineteen amounting to about £2,964,000 sterling; “from 
the Indians, who alone paid in gold, there was recciied a 
sum equal to about .£1,290,000 sterling,” a stun equal to 
two-fifths of that rcccii'ed from the other nineteen. This 
statement is supposed to pro\-c that nortlicrn India uas at 
that time lery ricli in gold.f Darius did not himself go 
beyond the Pmyab, but by bis direction the narigation of 
the Indus was explored ; and inidcr bis orders, Skylav, a 
Greek from the south coast of Asia Minor, sailed down 
its stream into tho Indian Ocean round t!ic peninsula of 
Arabia and up the Red Sea to Egypt.J This happened 
about n.c. COO, and almost immeiliatrly afterwards com- 
menced that series of events winch ended by bringing the 
Greeks to India. 

The lonians were a Greek colony settled m Asia, and had 
long paid tribute to Persia, but they still felt drawn towards 
their mother country ; and when a quarrel aro^e between 
them and their Persian supenors, it was Greece they sued 
for succour. Athens at oiicc sent twenty ships ; whereupon 
the lonians grew confident, and in the year n.c. 499 dared 
to take possession of the city of Satxlis. This was in itself 
an act meriting punishment from the great King Darius; 
but the ease w.as soon rendered more dcsjierate by the folly 

• l/ossen, Inchselie .VlteHhrnnsktnidc, »ol h pp. 112, 11 1 Imli-ma Bro 
again mentioned in tiie annj- with wludi lerjM inrnili-d Orecei’ 

t See Orote’s Ilistory of Greece, vol it p 315 
•t Orote’s lIistOTj of Greece, toI w p 300 
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of an Ionian soldier, who set fire to a hou«c, and the city, 
being built of wood, was in consequence reduced to aslics. 
■\^^lcn Darius learned that not only Sardis was burned, hut 
that the Athenians were assisting the revolt, he detennined 
upon immediate vengeance against the Greeks- col- 
lected his troops, and made preparations iu his usual mag- 
nificent style; but Aristides, Tliemistoclcs, and Sliltiadcs 
n ere tlicn the strength of Athens j and although Darius 
readily reduced the islands in the iEgcan Sea, his generals 
no sooner fought on Attic ground than the Pereian warriors 
n ere defeated in the cclehratcil battle of Marathon, n.c. -lOO- • 
Five years later Darius died, hut Persia continued her at- 
tacks on Greece until n.c. 331, when, during the reign of 
Darius Codomamms, Alexander the Great took the initia- 
tive, and carried his troops into the heart of Asia. Tins 
great undertaking was not merely warlike, but stands on 
record as the first scientific expedition ever made.* Alex- 
ander was accompanied by natnralist.s, sunxyors, histonans 
philosophers, artists, ami jwets, and nns urged for^\ard not 
merely by selfish ambition or un irresistible thirst for con- 
quest, but by a desire to bring distant nations into friendly 
relations; and he imagined Greek influence capable of 
drawing the nholo of ..Vsia within a magic ring. He gaic 
therefore Grtnik miniicijial institutions to his Macedonian 
colonics, and established so vigorous a system of interna- 
tional iK)licy Iwtwccn Greece and Asia that it nas only cf- 
fijcc/1 by the religion «iid ronquesta of i\Iohamni«l and the 
Araljs.t 

Enougli of foreign influence is iKwcfptiblo in India, nfliT 
this e|)och, to make it desirable that we should attend 

* »ol u i>. lie. t JV.lsT, Ororw iitjJiT llie n^nv*' ‘ • 
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both cavalry aDtl infantry, and "fifty Macedonian youths 
of noble family, soliciting admission into Alexander’s corps 
of pages.” He then went to Persepolis, where he bears the 
odium of setting fire to the magnificent palace of Xerxes. 
But we will hope that on this and on many other occasions 
Alexander might justly comphiin of his historians, that 
the Greeks were jealous, that the Macedonians could not 
write, and that, in the words of Mr. Prinsep, “ the only 
justice done to him is in the affix of the title ‘ Great/ which 
his name will carry with it to all times.”* 

Id the year u.c. 330 a traitorous conspiracy was formed 
against Darius, who had escaped from the Jlaccdonians 
and ho fell eventually by the hands of Bessus, one of hi* 
own officers. Far from hailing this event with joy, Alex* 
nndcr was enraged at its baseness, and abandoned all other 
schemes in order to pursue the. traitor : this led him a 
second time to Bactria, " the battle-field of every tribe and 
nation that has risen to dominion in the Fast/’ and in 
August or September of this year, he founded the still 
fiimous city of Herat.+ He then passed through a country 
in which his troops " suffered exceedingly from want, snow, 
and cold;” this heiug the hill-route from Herat, nhcrc the 
British troops were so miicli distressed by cold in January, 
1811. The irintcr nas passed at "Alexandria apud Can- 
casum,” supposed to be Beglirara, thirty or forty miles to 
the nortli of Kabul.J In the spring, B.c. 329, Alexander 
rccrosscd the mountains and pursued the traitor Bcs^iis 

■ Hist. Ko^ults, n. T. Frin,^, pp. 3, I. 

t Tlio *ito of Alosimdrui ia nol pwci*cl.T rictcnninerl. Siv Ilist. 

1 *. 15 } \Vil*on’» Arlnu-i, j>, 180. 

: lAW.orlliM.KwiU*, p 13. 
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rcccii ctl a nii«ision from tlic banks of the Volga.* llarly in 
the spring, he took the ficM in five fihisions, ami overran 
the nholc country north and cast of Kabul. Spitamcucs 
>vas subdued and slain ; but by another mountain trilw, 
also called Scythians, Alexander waS recei\(Kl with respect 
and niaguificoncc, and in-conscqttcnce fell in lo\c with tlic 
King^s daughter, lloxana, and made her hU nife. Tlic 
Greek kingdom of Bactria comprehended both dhisiotis 
of Scythiana, and the chiefs of mountain tribes in that 
quarter still claim to be descended from Iskander, mean- 
ing Alexander, “ a tradition,” obscn’cs Professor Wilson, 
"uhicli singularly preserves the memory of a time alien 
these countries Averc subject to princes sprung vfrom tile 
couutrjuncn of the ^faccdoninii conqucror.”t Alctnndcr 
spent nltogcthcr tlircc years J« Bactria, and the Greek 
power being now firmly cslabllsbed, he turned liU atten- 
tion towards India, a coimtiy be bad long desired to reach 
mid to pos-scss j but be would have deemed n march into the 
Punjab unsafe, if not impracticable, had not Bactria been 
iir>t subdued, ”.«o as to prevent Bcs«u.s and the Scythians 
from breaking in u[)ou the line of commimicaliou with 
Jli'dia ami Grcrcc/'J 

In the spring of ii.c. 327 the Knhnl valley was rciluctsl, 
and heralds pent to call upon the kings of the neighlxjtiring 
dl>^tricts to submit. 'Jbe most important n>idt of lliispro- 
cctnling was, that ^lophis of Taxila (ibcnco callcil Taxilcs) 

• rrinHf. IIM. llrMuU*. |,. 17. 

+ Amas, p 100 TIm- rrtJoii i« iiwiV Vt irurlU-r* 

♦ snail- |s-ntKl-, fn-m r«>lj I.* ifr. Opliin«loi«- sn t t'lr A- 

Z I’rui-<'p, Hi-t p IS 
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l)«*ninc ail imjMirtaiit ally, tuiil omiluctwl Alcxaiulpr’-* Oc- 
iieral«, Ilcplia.'^tion and Pcnlicca*!, along tlfb soullicni banV 
of the ri>cr Kqplicn, tlimugli Jellalaijad, to AltoV. on the 
IiHlti-*, Alcxanilcr liitmclf Mciit tlirongli tlio Kaibcr I’a.'-*, 
and cro*^l tin* Iiidu<,.iii April, n c. 32", 011*0 liritlgc of 
Imt-*, wliicli lie found prepaml fi»r liiin liy IIrpli:i“'tionaiid 
Taxilc-*. The iuo«l interesting rvnit of this jear naa the 
enconntcr iK’tirecn Alexander and Voni<, a king or eliief 
'njion the rher Jhiluin : hcap|>cai^ to have held hut a-niiall 
territorj', hut hi-* hraxeiy, shovn c<}ually in battle and de- 
feat, ha-* made I’oriis the favourite of all hi'torianH.* Alex- 
ander at once restored Ids lands, only claiming certain per- 
xdtxjs and, trihutc, and thoe two kings, Taxilcs and I’orii«, 
conlinucxl his allies till death. 

'Whilst Alexander nas «tiU in the rnnjah, Ins folloncrs 
were wiized with an inxincihle homc-Hicknes* j *• they com- 
plained that they, found their King always attempting one 
toil after another, and |*hinging himself and them into tien 
hazards after lie had got clear of the old oncst’'t nnd 
nothing appears to ha\c made them more impatient than 
the long-continued heavy rain of the periodleal rainy sea- 
>*011. Wlicn news of the diseontent ycachcd head-ipiarters, 
Alexander called a counril and made a pjx'c'cIi, hut all 
without avail, and, ardently as he dcHired to pre-'S fomards 
to the (langcs, he mbs sadly txmi[>elled to \ield.to the 
clamour for returning lioinc- Although deeply mortified, 
he made his preparations with charactcrisllc energy, and 
his shi|mrights were at once instnicttxl to oimstruct a fleet. 

• I)roj»n, i,a« girrn ilanfN nf ihw biUl.* with mml. 

St-c liO-Hijn, Tol. li. ]'• It" 

t Amnn*» JIM. 1'* • P- ^ 



ojo’ uri; ^ ^ 

nut first l.ccr.lcvo.l tudvo altars to 1.0 

hcid.t to «. manyf<ittifioaMot™s,t.ml on tl.esc 1,0 . 

' sacrifices to tl,c Gels, giving thanks for Ins Ta^ 'tetoncs, .. 

and concluiliiig the .ceremonies natli a celebration Of {,. • 

naslic and «incstrian ganicv*- • ■ ' 

Wiilst the ships acre hnihling, Alexander mai 
sions into tin-- t.eighlK>uring slates; of .ahich 
eirennstanees ate relate.!. . Some states a cre teP”'''' ' ' 
nhich Brahmans ircrc not hononrc. 1 , and. nhcrc |^•"0 ' , 
mannersaere-naechanatian:” one nation, edtalKatte; 
is noted for choosing their.-ehiff or king for Ins pers ' . 

beauty, and for desfro)d'‘g ‘i Vho l.’a.! 

pie are supposed toypring from "fj' 

married SVlras. A king na.nol Sopcithes, in th 
Siuilh,’ presented Alcxaniler aith Inuiting dogs, ^ 
the country is fainousi and' another brought a P 
offering of three hundred pound, of srootr,, or ' r*";,; 
One single town ofllrahmansis reconlcd, and h.a • 
to base been most hostile to Alexander, as a king ol ■ . 

Ijariann anil heretics. . i,„„rh 

At all tints'' '^cre rcwly for the a oyago, am ^ 

5 h hlud hy Straho nml.Arriaii of the Kacrinccs to the • ' ^ 

nnd Uhatiom* to the mt-rH with which it wa^ 

Arrinii clcscriiK's the Rreat order which wjw ohscncc , 
hhiiw nio\ing on si higiial giicu hv pound of Irumi'C > - 

ptorc-HhijM miuiral to hrc|i at n ccrtsiisi distance 
phips which carried horwM, “and thoc from the **'!**’ ^^ 
war, h-tt, if they proccotlwl without dm* onlcr, ^ . 

bcdaihcd one oinkitipt nnollicr; nor were the l«“t c 
pufrered’to go out of their ranlcp, nor the plowc-t to 
• .Vrmn, y. 151. + 
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’ Ijehinttt It tvas wonderful," a)ntimic$ Arriaii', "to hear the 
^ cksliiu" of the oars of such a niiglity.immhcr of ships at 
. tlie samclinstaiU, as also the sliouts^f the rowers, aiul the 
"^comttlancTs of tljcir 6ffi«rs, which'thc l^anks, often higher 
than 'the ships thckiselvcs, and .the thick woods on each 
side of the riicr, so.incrcaociTl^ compression and repcrcus-^ 
sion” that the inhabitants* (politely called by' Arrian " bar- 
barians”) were struck, with umazcmcnt, and their wonder 
was increased by seeing horses embarked on l)barcl a flccl, 

* On the fifth day they arrircd.at th*c junction of the Ily- 
daspes and Asccsincs, whcrCj^hc lianks being close and the 
chatincl narrow, the current is extremely rapid, causing 
prodigious eddies, ami a loud noise heard at avast distance. 
^\'hcn they c8ca'[>cil from these slhiits they took refu^ in 
a sort of bay, u here the ships were all gathered together to 

‘ bo refitted.* 

■\nicti the voyage was resumed, the King of Pntala sent 
to oficr submission and allegiance, and at Pat.ila the ^fpcc- 
donians made a long and peaceful halt j but exactly where 
the place is situated is a question which has occasioned 
many Icanicd pages of discussion. Professor Wilson gives 
excellent reasons why Paiala was not Tatta, hut more prO- 
Hiabjy to the north of llaidcrah.'ul, but thinks we need not 
look for a perfect identification, because "the channels of 
the lower part of the Indus arc- perpetually shifting, and it 
may be doubted if any one of them now follows precisely 
the same direction that 'it took when the vessels of Alex- 
ander floated down tbc stream.” The name our Professor 

• Ihinks undoubtedly Indian, and^ probably . derived^^ from . 
PotaJaya or Potnhi, a harbour, an^d he obsen’es that the r 

• .Vrrian, boot ti el>. 3, 
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.amo Potala ImW.r, « g.>cn m BmUli.st to a 

city m the delta of the Indui in which the Sahyas 
Slid to have lived hefojc then migration to Kapda vastii 
in Eohilcimd 

■n hiht the fleet leposcd at Patala occaaieiial expedition _ 
wcie made into the suiTOiinding coantry, ivhieh is genera I 
descnlied as peaceful and prosperous, occupied by an agri 
cultural population, governed by kings and I*'”’'™™ " ^ 

was in one of these expeditions that Aldxander firs e 
the eeean, he and Jus Greek and Macedonian companion 
1 ad seen no sea except the Meditenanean iii w nc i 
are no tides, and their sui pnse at beholding this phenq 
IS amusinglv described by Aman They ■ailed down to 
Indus fioifl Patala in liglit ?hips, and ' when they 
at the place ’where it Is full, two hundred ’ . 

‘ pSmely at its raouih, the wind blowing haixl fiom th 
and thd tocs using so high as to hindci Aeln 
Tnaging their oars they again-put into a certain bay, 

‘tbeiT inlots showed themr for shelter 
titmell m that situation an accident happened which as 
onishcd th.cm, namely the ebbing and flowing of t 
like as in the great ocean insomuch tint the ship 
loft upon dry ground whicK Alcsahclcr ^ond his fn^ 
having never pefcei\cil hefoic were fio much the more 
,,pii'ed. at hut what increiked their astonishment was 
^the 'tide retufnnfg a short while after began to heave 
Nships up, feo-that fh(^ which stuck in the mud irerera^ 

^ gently and set ^float Again "without recciimg any daman 

“■ / p, 211 ™'l J A S B A gu^t 1833 Or.g a 
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Alexander explored the months of the Indii^ founded one 
or more seaports, returned to Patata, and, leaving Ncarchus 
to command' the fleet, set forth upon his homeward route. 
Ilis'orders were, that Ncarclins should sail in the north- 
■\vest monsoon, i.c. in No\ emter or Decemberj hn^ no sooner 
had- the great conqueror departed than -the inhabitants rose 
against the foreign force, and Nearch'ns deemed it prudent 
to wait no-longcr than the 9th of September, u.c. 320, 
although the south-west wind was still prevailing, Arrian 
iriarks the hne of country tlirough which Alexander started 
•Jiy tlescrihinj^the plapls peculiar to it. In the deserts of the 
Gedrosi, he tells us, are myrrh-ttces taller tlian elseuhcrej 
also trees growing uhere-the 'tide Hons among them thirty 
cubits in‘height^^Tithlea\Qs'Ji^:c■^lld laurd and white flowers 
sweeter thanMplets; and another plant, VLich prflduccs 
strong pricklcs-aruT has a tliick juice ipo're acrid than the fig.^ 
- iriii/st ‘Ale-xandcr 'was ih Karjuauia/jicws fcachfccr him 
that one of Ihe Satraps* whom he had left in tlic Punjab 
lud b(;Qn •murdered by hh paid, soldiery t his conuhands o'n 
the occasion were, ^that Eudemos ahd'Ta.xilcs shoiild__^taUc 
the. management of affairs 'until life should scud •apotlicr 
Satriip, thus diowiiig that. Tasircs, the Hindu chief^ crti- 
tinued to enjoy his wnfidence. 'Porus ■is.also mentioned 
fi-Om, thne to limtt as receiving acet^ion's of territorj- from 
Alexander; probably also Porus "may have occaMoiially 
taken the territories of refractory ohicftaihshijHjn In^tnvn 
responsibility, foj after thc*lap«e pf Tcu.rr or five yeahnre 
■find bis dominions rea'cbing to tliC mouth -of ll/e 'Tmlirs, 

/..• Tlioje tliTce plants arc iilentifitfd by (herUU 

wllin tno'iity or tliirty nulos of KurnKbec.’ f/wu DK fo 

I>r. Rojle, iwl to tlic PhnewopW'^d ClulioCt^V^iJ in J >400.,*, '' 
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Alctnnflcr Oicfl in the spring of n.c. 323, find then cora- 
nicDCcd crflsplp'«‘» \yai^ amongst liis Sfitraps, Eum^ncs, of 
Cappadocia, dcfeatctl and slew Ci'aterns ».c. 322; Antigo- 
nou9 took the field against Enmencs ».c. 320, and nhiUt 
war was fiercely carried on amongst the ri\ al Greeks, India 
shared in the general agitation. Eor ten years the Greeks 
held dominion in the Punjab; hut in n.c. 317 Eudemos 
caused Torus to be assassinated, and then ranrehed into 
llactria, carrying nitU Inm one hundred and -twenty ele- 
phants which had belonged to the Hindu king. ‘This igno- 
ble murder of their greatest Eaja exasperated the people of 
the Indus, and gave a favourable opening for the schemes' 
of a Hindu adventurer, whom the Greeks call Sandracottus. 
'I'hia young mim,vu9 connected uith the reigning 
family at Patna, but there was no place upon the throne for 
him, ftnd he u andcred about ready to take advantage of any 
tuinnlt: Tho Greeks mention bis hSring once visited the 
Court of Alexander, and say, that after the murder of Porus 
\\c fought his Way from one territory to another until he 
acquired not only the lands of Porus, hut also the kingdom 
of Patna, and acquired so much importauco and stability 
tiiat, w hen Sclcucus came to restore onler, he risked but one 
engagement with Sandracottus, and then judged it desirable 
to Inakc pcatc, a'ceepting elephants, and giving in return, 
some say, his clauglrter iii marriage.*’ After this Sclcucus 

*• This 8c^s to bo an inference from srt exj>TC9"ion in Slmbo, ivlio MJ* 
tliat Soleiicvis WcciTcJ from Sandracottus fifty clcpliinti nnd “contrartlt 
• film fo fiflioitotf.” ^SfoPreCtoo to Ihdlmma of Jfodra by Pro- 

fessor AViIaon, 'nbero »t is observed tlat Sclcucus relituiuislu'd territories 
boyoiut tlic Indus, nnd is said to haro fornioj a motrinioiunl nlluineo wilU 
■ f*mi(}meottus : “ we Imre no trnco of fWs in Ilintlu writers, but it is 
• all improbable.”— Hindu Tlicolrc, vol. h p. 13t. 
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sent a Greek naraetl Megasthenes to reside^at- Patna, as Lis 
representative or charge ^affaires, and chiefly through the 
accounts of Slcgasthenes do wc leam what'the Greeks ob- 
served and thought of India at the date of 280 years before 
our’Cra. IMegasthenes wrote full descriptions, but unfor- 
tunately only fragments have been 'presened, and these 
are chiefly met ivith in the works of Strabo. Arrian fol- 
lows Slegasthenes end Neardms, calling them ** two famous 
well-approved authors,” and in addition to these we ha\e 
the general descriptions of the observing Herodotus. These 
writers speak, of Hindu costume as just what wo sec it in 
.tho present day, consisting of two ^ments, one of which 
reaches to the middle o*f the leg and thQ other covering part 
of the head and shoulders: these dresses were somcttines 
of bright colours and flowered patterns ; their slippers were 
ornamented, and various omaroents of gold and jewels were 
worn, earripgs being particularly mcutloned^ Dyeing the 
eyebrows with henna is a practice alluded to in the Code, 
but the Greeks tell of beards dyed with lienna and indigo, 
“insomuch that some of them appear white, others black, 
some red, some purple, and others green." This is stated 
on the authority of Nearchus, and is accounted for by Sir. 
Elphinstone on the supposition that mistakes iu the mix- 
ture, or time of application, had the same effect then as in 
modem days.* Great people had umbrellas carried o\cr 
them when they walked, but arc represented as also riding 
in chariots wliich were drawn by horses in war and by oven 
during a march, aud on state occasions they rode on ricldy. 
caparisoned clepliants. ,-Arruui^s't’ account of the ‘catching 
awd trainifig of is graphic and tme to tlie pre- , 

• llistor) of India, p. 211.. t Amaii. cU. xvi. 
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sent mode, tlint it might lm\c been \\ ritten for llic * Asiatic 
Ut>.carchcs.’ The account which Herodotus gi\cs of fero* 
cious ants would, on the other Imul, ha\c a somcflliat 
strange effect i?i a modem puWieution ; }ic /JeeJa/es Ihr/n to 
be such dangerous creatures, that the hrn\ e^t men, moiuitol 
on the fleetest camels, arc sent to seize tlic gold which ihe^’ 
ants dig up. Ncarclms meittions the same stnrj*, sating 
that Itc had never seen one h}m«clf, but that nwn.v of ihr 
soldiers had seen the skins of these ants brought into camp. 
Ctosia-* adds, that the Kings of Persia had the ants them- 
selves in their menageries; ami Mcg.astlicnrs accounts for 
the fact hv suggesting that the aiiU do not dig the gold out 
of the earth " for the sake of the metal, hut to prepare )ioh~* 
nhorcin to shelter thcnD'cUes,” and nnts, in India, “l)eing 
bigger than foNcs” in (irceec, “ make hnrroui* pro|Kirtionisl 
to their bulk.” All ibese stories are rrfeired b,v Profes-sir 
WiUon to the uord ptppU'da, “ant-gold/’ Ix'ing the name 
in common Uac for lumps of gold collected in the plains of 
Iiitllc Thibet ; the nanm sms originally puen from a notion' 
that colonic:* (tf ants, by clearing away the Kind or ►oil, left 
the ore CApOMNl, and this was tlic origin of all the Orvek 
man els.* Tiir plant wbivb ” instead of fniit proiliipcs wool. 
tit which the lndi.i»s make their clothes,” was nio striking 
to the (irccks: Arrbn sajs it is "flas, or rather indissl 
homciliing nnieli whiter niul finer tlian flax.” 
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of village fimctioiiaries. Tlie polire tos tlioiiglit excellent, 
aud the Greeks record Trith admiration tliat not more than 
£3 sterling was stolen daily in the camp of Saudracottus. 
The revenue appears to have been collected on the principle 
laid down in the Code of Alanu, the King’s share of pro- 
duce amounting to about a fourth. Sirpcrvisors, or in- 
quisitors, are mentioned by Arrian, "who inquire into all 
transactions as well in the eitics as in the fields,'’ and re- 
port to the King if they live under regal government, or 
to the chief magistrate if in a free city, and " may not be 
guilty of falsehood j but indeed none of the Indhms were 
ever accused of that crime.” Arrian makes particular men- 
tion of the division of Caste, and of its being unlawful for 
the upper ranks " to marry a 'rife out of his onn class;” 
and none, lie says, **arc sufTered to exercise two distinct 
trades, or to leave off one and take «p another : that is, he 
may not leave off husbandry and turn shepherd, nor leave 
off keeping sheep and become an artificer. Only a Sophist 
■ is allowed to exercise what employment he pleases ; hut 
then their lives are not easy, but vastly laborious.”* By 
Sophists they probably meant Voffis and other ascetic and 
philosophical Brahmans, for they are described as '* the 
most honoured class, exempt from all burdens, and only 
contributing their prayers to the support of the State.” 
Some asceites are described as adopting ostentatious morti- 
fications ; and Alexander betife curious to sec these persons, 
guested their attendance, but they refused to come, and 
he then sent Onesicritus, who found fifteen men uncovered 
and exposed to a burning sun, “some sitting, some stand- 
ing, some lying, but all remaimng immovable from morii- 
* .iman, Ind Hi't , cli n 
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ing till evening.” Two SopBists arc also described by Aris- 
tobulnSj one young ambonc old, both Brahmans: he met 
with them at Taxila. The elder was shaved, the younger 
wore his hair, and both were followed by disciples. “As 
they passed througli the streets they were received vritli 
reverence, people pouring oil of sesamum upon them, and 
ollering them cakes of sesamum and honey. Even when 
they came to Alexander’s table to sup in his company, they 
gave a lesson of resolution, withdrawing to a ncighhounng 
spot, where the elder lay down exposed to the sun and ram, 
and the younger stood still all day leaning on a stafT.” 
“ Other accounts describe ascetics ns going about tlic 
streets helping themselves to figs and grapes, and to oil for 
anointing themselves, etc.”* These were doubtless devotees 
of the various llrahmanical schools, the members of which 
distinguished themselves by particular fashions of tonsure. 
They arc not likely to Lave been Buddhists, because al- 
though Buddhism had commenced it was not publicly ho- 
noured; and moreover Buddhists never went unclothed, 
niul did not approve of self-torture. Tlicre arc more signs 
of Buddhism about the Indians mentioned by Ilcroilotns, 
who ” put 110 animal to dcatli, sow no grain, have no fired 
habitations, and live solely upon vegetables;” they livcil 
chiefly on a grain the size of millet, " protectcil hr a calv x, 
the whole of which they' baked and ate,” by which we 
understand young cobs of Indian-corii. When " these In- 
dians arc sick,” lie say's, "they retire to some solitude and 
there remain, no one expressing the least conccni alvont 
them during their illness or after their deatii.”t Ihit this 

* HmIotv orinUin, fip. 

+ l>olo<''« llmNloiu-, f<>L II j> 277. 
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description ajiplirs equally to*Brahmanical ascetics of vari- 
ous schools. 

The Greeks mention no temples, palaces, or other large 
buildings ; but, according to Arrian, their towns were too 
numerous to be rcckonctl, and very probably as near toge- 
ther as those described by Colonel Ildnardes in Sindli. 
Arrian rcraarla that totms near the sea or any river u'cre 
built of wood,* because no Imihlings of brick would last 
long ; not merely o\ring to the " violence of the rains, but 
also of the riicrs, which, overflowing their batiks, cause an 
annual inundation over all the flat country; but the cities 
wJiicii arc seated on an eminence arc frequently built of 
brick and mortar.” Uc tlicn goes on to speak of I’nli- 
botbra, the chief city of India, ” in the confines of the 
Prasii, near the confluence of the two great rivers the 
Erannoboas and the Ganges,” which means Patn-a, near the 
confluence of the Souc and the Ganges. Oti (he authority 
of ircgastlicncs, Palibotlira is said to be eight miles long 
and one and a half broad, “ surrounded by a ditch which 
takes up six acres of ground and is thirty cubit* deep ; the 
walls arc adorned with five Imndrcil and rcicnty toiuTs 
and sixty-four gates.-” They reckon the length of ftHliit 
‘'along the ro.acl called the King's Koad,^' and they nlw 
mention milestones. Numerous conjectures are jimde con- 
cerning the size of India; Ctesias aflirming it to bo "cqii.il 
in bigness to all the re**t of Asia,” whil«t Oiicsieritiis (Iiitiks 
it only one-third as large; and Xcarchus a^sertM tliat the 
flat country extends to four mcmtljs’ jrmmcy. Put thr?" 

•jrius motto of 
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Bl Rangoon, on the 
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•were aware tliat they knew vecy little about it j and Arrian 
says, “even Megasthcnes himself seems to me not to have 
travelled over much of India,”* They all agree in calling 
Palihothra, or Patna, the chief city of the Indians ; and 
Strabo describes the magnificent processions of its festivals 
in terms which remind us of Alexander’s entrance into 
Babylon : — elephants adorned with g9ld and silver, chariots 
with four horses, carri.'^es draim by oxen, n ell-appointed 
troops, ^Ided vases, tables, thrones, gohlets set with cmc- 
ralils and other precious stones, garments of various colour^ 
embroidered in gold, tame lions and panthers, singing birds; 
also birds remarkable for their plumage, sitting on trees 
transported on large waggous.t 


• Arrian, ch u , in., t. 
t ElpliinMonc, Ilistoiy of India, j>. 213. 
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*' TVliat ejQ con twee tLjr mystic tori', 

Xocl’tl up »u characters as <IsrL os night?'' — R<wsr« 

The Jlacetloniaix invasion adds another scene to onr dio- 
rama, for tre nov pcrceirc the armies of Alesander tra- 
versing the whole of Asia, gathering folloAvers in Syria, 
Chaldrea, Scythia, and Bactria, and pouring the hetero- 
geneous multitude into India. Fi'om this time forward 
the historians of the western world may he appealed to 
for aid in disentangling the jicrplexed narratives of the 
East ; hut there was a hindrance. Hindu Kings Lad no 
dates, and the Greek version of their names was not re- 
cognlzahle ; consequently it was impracticable to adjust 
the era of Alexander with that of any Indian potentate. 
Poms, Taviles, and Sandracottus had no jdace in Sanskrit 
literature, although Strabo and others, who follow Me- 
gasthenes, represent the last as the most successful anef 
powerful Kaja of tlie period succeeding Aletaiider’s deatli. 
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He was, they say, a militaty adrentiirer, who sncceetlcil in 
flihting his way to the eliicf throne in India, and held his 
court at Palibothra, on the Ganges. But Sanskrit names 
translated into Greek haffled all conjecture, until about the 
year a.n. 1780, when it happily occurred to Sir IViUiam . 
Jones that the Sandraeottns of the Greeks might he the ^ 
Chandragupta of the Hindus; and then it was ohscrrcil 
that the Greelis often wrote the name Xandra Coplus, and 
that the Hindus in a similar manner wrote Chandra Gupta, 
—Chandra being the moon, and Gupta, protected by the 
family-name of several dynasties >rhich flourished at tan- 

ous eras. , 

It was a happy day for Indian historj' when this discov etj 
> 7 as made, for one date being fi^cd there was hope of ad- 
Rusting the rests but very much had to be done, for Sanr 
skrit literature had opened upon scholars as a sea u ithou 
landmarks. The Gods and the Kings floated free upon the 
waters, unfixed by dates, Vishnu and Siva side by side with 
Indra and Agni, Buddliism taking precedence of Bralimaii- 
ism, and Buddha figuring ns a Negro, u.c. 2000. But no« 
the drifting history began to find safe anchorage, and gra- 
dually Indra and Agni, Brahmc and Brahma were rangctl 
in chronological order j whilst Vblinu and Sii a « ere forceil 
to give up their claims to remote antiquity. The Greek 
invasion and the rcigu of Chandragupta were as strong- 
holds, either before or after uhicli all names and fact.swcrc 
to take their places; and it was on coins, and i« insenp- 
tions, or columns, rocks, temples, and statues, that names 
and facts were to he sought for. 

In A.i). 1787 Sir V'illiam Jones founded the AsLntlc So- 
ciety, in Calcutta, ami particularly invited attention to 
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iiiscriptioDs. Tlie Society commcnccfl its publications in 
quarto volumes, much occupied with questions ofprionty, — 
jjot only tJm priority of the Gods in the '^’’edas and Gods in 
the Puranas, but the priority of Pagodas iu the east or of 
excavations in the west of the Peninsula, and many other 
questions now long settled. Some errors were proved, and 
•much interesting detached information was recorded ; but 
progress generally was slow, until the year 1828, when the 
late jMr. James Priusep plunged into the subject with all 
the ardour of youth and genius. Professor Wilson was 
happily at tliat time still, in India, and lent the essential 
aid of Ins cautious judgment and profound knowledge of 
Eastern languages. Thus supported, Jlr. Prinsep and his 
enthusiastic young friends studied and collected coins until 
they esinblished the fact that coins subsequent to Alexan- 
der bore inscriptions which were Hindu, but not Sanskrit. 
The Oriental scholars, not only of India, but of Paris and 
Germany, applied themselves in earnest to decipher these 
legends. In 1834 Dr. Mill succeeded m rending some ob- 
solete characters on a pillar at Allahabad, and this prepared 
the way for the decipherment of the still older character of 
the coins. 

To collect coins and stndy inscriptions became the rage ; 
and as it was obvious that history could not be reached in 
any other way, it was a most justifiable occupation. In all 
these researches James Prinsep was the leader ; he com- 
menced with \ cry little knowledge of Oriental languages, 
but his generous ardour brought him e^e^y required assist- 
ance. His was a spirit free from jealousy and vanity : he 
uorked openly himself, and invited and welcomed every 
contribution from others with a genuine, hearty love for 
truth aucl progress. 
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A Lat, or pillar, al Dellii. was obscrrcd to bear a terj- 
lon» iii^criptioa in tlic mmt ancient cbaracter of tbc ctan-, 
that is, in tbc oM»l Nmjari. rrescntly a second insmp- 
tion on tbc column at Allahabad nas found to be prca<cly 
similar; and in October, 1831, Mr. Hodgson sent not.ee 
of three more such pillars east of the Ganges,— at Habra, 
Slatbiab, and nadliiab,— all inscribed in tbc s.amc unrracl- 
ablc cbaracter. Ibacsimilcs n cre attempted of some of tbe-e 
inscriptions, and copies sent to Europe. Profcs.sor Lassen 
•at llonn, and Jacquet at Paris, cntcre.1 heartily ...to com. 
munieallon nitl. James Prliisep at Calentha, a.dmg b.m b; 
tbdr sympathy and their snggeslions, soroetiincs a..t.c.p.i- 
ting n step in tlie process, ami sometime^ arrinng s»mn ♦ 
tancouMy at a Mmllar result ; but it was only in 
bued ^^itb tbc spirit of tbc i*coplc and the oonntr}',that i 
discovery could be coniplctcil. Those uho vero >n 
eutta between the year* 18:J5 and 1830, will n^cr 

the enthusiasm prevailing iu the ‘monthly meetings o 
Asiatic Society, of wbieb James rrinsep was the secretary, • 
or ill the pages of its Journal, of which he was the ct i » • 
No fatigue or trouble was sjareil in procuring cora'ct -‘e- 
similca of inscription*, or in discovering ancient inoiiumcn 
and ^cndiug drawing* to *' Priu*cp for his Jouninl.’ 

In the Jmiriia!* for 1835 and 1830 various notices 
given of 'Mr. l’riii*cp’* micco*s in deciphering; am a 
length, iu the Journal for June, 1837, he gives a * 
('ount in Mnlwa of hi* discovery. Captain L. Sn'hb '• 
sent him fai-^imile* of short dctacbcil hciitencc*, cut irreg^J 
larlv on the pillars or rail summnding a mound (a rojs 
l)at:oh:i) al Saiichi, iii Malwa, »o rtfrrcct that "cveiy 
can lx* read, cxeept wl,crc llip stniir i* aelnally cut awa.'* 
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Some of these -were " apparently trivial fra^ents of rude 
liaiulwritiiig,” but it was precisely those short detached sen- 
tences which proved most useful; each sentence terminated 
until the same two letters. Now Sir. Prinsep knew that 
ill the Buddhist temples of Ara it was the custom to place 
flag-stalls, and images, etc., bearing the donors’ names, in 
the space which surrounds tlio clitcf monument, or Da- 
goba; this gave bim tbc idea that these short inscriptions 
must bo records of gifts. He modestly says therefore that 
•' accident rather than study had the merit of solving the 
enigma which so long bafllcd the Icamcfl but it was an ac- 
cident which could not ha\c liapi>cncd to one less well pre- 
panxl, and which would ha^c been useless unless zealously 
followed up. In the course of a few minutes lie found him. 
self po^«c.'‘scd of the whole alphal>ct, including the letters 
previously gained from coins, aud he now read,— 

“ The gift of the mother of Dharmagtrika.” 

“Tlie gift of Sotihngnyo, the flremaa or hl-veksnuth." 

Tlie gift of Ead'i. the poor loau.” 

■' The gift of Set hilt's Jeecaseil daughter." 

Many {.imilar records were read, but these ha\c been se- 
lected as most opposed to Brahmanical custom and mo-vt 
characteristic of Buddhism. 

It would be pleasant to gi\c further extracts from the 
Journals of 183t}-3r, but sufRciciit lias been prwJuced to 
kIiow the character of the discoveries then made, and the 
great zeal w ith which they were pursneii. It would be quite 
out of character witli the spirit of James Prinsep anxiously 
to weigh the exact projiortion of bis work, and that of others, 
in these decipherments. Such anxiety would lie desecra- 
tion to the memorj' of one who simply did all he could, and 
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wclcomci and encouraged from others all they could con. 
tribute. There itas no measure in his lose for truth or ns 
love for man, and,rn consequence his influence was garni , 

llho the warm west wind, at whose coming the buds am 

flowers hastened to espand: We ahaU now therefore attend 
more to the results than to the process of the discoiencs 
made in strange new alpliabets. . 

All the short inscriptions recording gifts, and cspccia . 
gifts from poor people or women, showed strong cvi ence 
of Buddhism as now existing in Ava and Ceylon, am ci 
being Buddhist was confirmed when the longer inscnp to 
over the principal gateway at Sanchi was deciphered} 
begins thus : — * 

» To the all-reapcctcd Sramanas. . . . I^ho by deep mrditfltioabftvr 
subdued tUcir passions.” 

A second inscription on the side of the gate records 
name of a lady, who leaves money to devotees ‘ ' 
offer up prayers for her deceased father ami mother, 
also money to the iioor; and further,— 

•■In the rnina griha' (jewel-liouse. IrrMury.) ‘‘aho arc diiio- 

sitcd three dliiaj^. -With tho interest of these three dman. • • • 
day hy day three lamps arc to bo lighted ... at the shnncs 
four Buddhas.” 


Tliis and another inscription on the side of the 
gate were eiidcntly cut after the gateways were fin*^ * ' 

and it iias therefore no disappointment to find them coiu^ 
parativcly modem, probably alioiit a.d. 400. Ihd 
Agathoclcs coin proicd that these newly dcciphcrc c ^ 
racters were u^cd in the third centurj’ before our 
Mr. ^rin«^;p wa.s most imiiaticnt to apply “ the ma'‘tcr- ef 
with uluch they furuislicd him, for the unlocking o t 
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inscription on the columns^ which was already sus- 
pected of teaching the tenets of some reformer in religion. 
He was now acquainted with fire such columns, each bear- 
ing an inscription consisting of ..many parts or paragraphs, 
and, with sUght exceptions, all alike. At Delhi, in addition 
to those on the sides, there is one which goes round the 
pillar, and at Allahabad there arc five lines more than are 
to be fimnd elsewhere; the language is nearly the same 
as that of the short fragments on tlic rails at Sancln, aud 
this proved to be not Sanskrit, but a variety or derivation 
resembling the Pali of the Buddhist books in Ceylon. It 
also much resembled parts of Sauskrit dramas, where it is 
spoken by women or the lower classes; whilst ncll educated 
Kings, Princes, and Brahmans speak Sanskrit. From this 
it was conjectured that, at a time when Sanskrit was the 
language of the learned in Hindustan, P.a1i was the dialect 
in common use ; and 5fr. Priosep iuferred that the inscrip- 
tion was the work of Buddhists, who, “ like all sects nho 
hare appealed to the common sense of the people against 
the learning and priestcraft of the school", made use of the 
vernacular.” But whilst tlic pillar inscriptions u ere still 
undet investigation, similar engrarings were found itpou 
rocks. These were first obscrvctl upon a rock at Giniar, in 
Gurcrat ; and whilst Jfr. Prinsep^vas endeavouring to make 
out a facsimile sent to him in 1837, Licutcjiajit Kittoc dls- 
co\crcd a long series in a similar character on the other 
side of Indm, at Dhauli, in Cuttack. " I Jiad just groiKtl 
my way through the Gimar text and proved it,” Jfr. Priii- 
sep says, ” to be like that of tlic pillars, a series of edicts, 

. . . when 1 took up the Cwttack w'criptiows, . . . aud to 
iny surprise and joj’ discovered that the greater part . . . was 
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identical iiith the juscription at Girnar And thus, "as I 
had five copies of the pillar inscription to collate, chance 
had noTv throirn in my way two copies of the rock ciliefs/’ 

A third rock inscription has since been found, also 
sirailar in sense, but differing in alphabet. Tlie tiro first, 
those ft.’om Guzerat and Cattack, were deciphered by Mr. 
Priiiscpj but the third was not found until illness bad de- 
pnicd him of the power of further efforts : it is in a rery 
peculiar character, of a Hebrew or Phoenician cast. It 
called Arianian, and was first deciphered by Mr. Noms, m 
18-18, when he felt almost disappointed at its containing 
notliiug more than a third edition of the proclamations of 
Girnar and Dliauli. 

Eight copies of nearly similar proclamations hare thus 
been deciphered, five upon columns and three upon rocks, 
all alike in language, with a dialect varying a little aecorrl- 
iug to the province. Tl»e Punjab inscription, at Kapur ih 
Gin, which is written in a character particular!}' unlike 
Sanskrit, lias more of the Sanskrit idiom and inflectious 
than any of the others. Tliis may be accounted for on the 
principle that the English of the Highlanders in Scotland 
is much freer from local idioms than that of the’loulaiid 
Scotdi ; the loirlaitd Scotch, like the people of Cuttack 
jind Giizomt, haring a leniacidar of'thcir own ; whilst the 
Scotch Idghlandcrs and the Ptiryab highlanders s|Jokc a 
tot.illy different language, whether Gaelic, Phccnician, or 
llabyloniaiJ, and in cither ease the Government proclama- 
tions would be made in the court-dialect used at the seat of 
Government. The purport of this proclamation provctl to 
be mainly an CAburmtiou from the King paramomit to lu' 
people, rcjjniring them to live acconling to the nilcs of 
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Dharmu. "Wc liavc already made acquaintance with Dharma 
as a legitimate end of existence in the philosophical writ- 
■ ings of the Sankhyas ; but there arc two reasons why thc‘'C 
Pali proclamations could not be the work of Brahinaii>: 
first, because Brahmans refused to instruct any but men 
.invested with the sacrctl thread, and therefore learned in 
Sanskrit; and second, because a Brahmanical King would 
have left instruction to Brahmans, and was not likely to 
teach Dharina in his own name without even referring to 
Bishis (saints), or SruH (what has been heard), or Smrili 
(what has hccu rcnicmbcrctl). AVcwill howcierfirst inspect 
the series of Edicts, and reserve further discussion until 
their contents liaic fairly occupied our minds. 




CHAPTER HI. 

«« I)nj broVo j tho monung of » mighty ycnr ^ 

Como forth «nd emUcil BiimT ConswAii. 

James rulNSCP’s first joyful renderings of tlio 
on tiro roclrs have ten revised by Wilson fully, and rartmby 
by Lassen, and more lately, rrinsoii, Wilson, and ms 
translations rvere rerised by Bnrnonf. Tl.cse 
Imtl the nclvantagc not only of mutual assistance and o 
transcripts, hut also of a new original, for the inscnp wn 
Kapur ili Giri was not dcciphcrctl during the lifetime 
James Prinsep. Professor "Wilsou offered his new rca 
ings as “ subject to correction in every page, anu 
not ill opposition, but in continuation of the work 
effected. Indeed the testimony of so great a scholar 
the merits of his young coadjutor' fs too interesting to Q 
omitted. "’With regard,” he says, "to the 
which we owe to the learning and ingenuity of * ‘ ^ 

James Prinsep, uc must remember that they uerc the ifs 
attempts to comey a kiiowlwlgc of the purport o < oct 
incuts in a new character and unknown language; - • j 
copies had heen published for many jears, but ha< 
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the most eminent scholars, and remained imdcciphcrcd until 
James Prinsep discovered their real nature and rendered 
them readable; . . . -whateTer may be objected to particular 
passages . . . vrill not invalidate liis claims to our acknow- 
ledgment and admiration for what be has accomplislied 
unecpialled labour, incomparable ingenuity, and un- 
rivalled success.”* Not less graceful is M. BurnouPs 
manner of introducing his corrections. Si je viens h mon 
tour, apres de ai savans hommes, proposer mon interpreta- 
tion, e’est que comme personne nc pent se flatter d’arrirer 
dll premier coup i\ i’infclligence definitive de ecs monu- 
mens difliciles, U n’y a personne non plus qui nc puissc sc 
flatter d’aider k Icur interpretation.” 

slmll first consider the fourteen Edicts on the rocks, 
of which Professor Wilson has collated four copies. Tlicsc 
Edicts were issued in tim twclCtb and fourteenth years of 
the reign of a King who calb himself Piyadasi, the helmed 
of the Gods; and there are many reasons for bclicring 
that the person so designated is the great Buddhist Kiug 
Asoka, who reigned from n.c. 260 to 220. 

. TABLET I. 

-Tliia is the Edict of the beloved of the Gods, the Baja Piyadasi 
Tlie putting to death of aninnls is to he entirely discontinued, and no 
conTivial meeting is to be held, for the belorcd of the Gotl-i. B.aja 
Piyadasi, remarks many finlts in such nssemhlLcs. Tlicro is but ono 
assembly indeed wliich is approved of by the Baja, . . . which la that 
. of the great kitchen of ITajs Piyadasi ; crerj* day lumilrcils of thou- 
sands of nniraals liaro been slaughtered for i irtuous puqioaes, but 
now allbough tlus pious Edict is proclaimeil that aiiimal< may be 
killed for good purposes, and such is the practicej yet as (Fie prac- 
tice is not dctfnnmcd, those presents are proclaimed, that liereaflor 
they glial! not bo killcd.t 

* UoeV In-onplwns, Fi*. 1819, J.H.A.S , xii. p. 251. 

+ ^Vll*oIl,J It A.S,su« 
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TJie literal expression is tliat hundred’s oF thousantls of ani- 
mals irere killed daily to make eoitp in the Kintfs kitchen, 
but that tbis was done before tlie King had become reli- 
gious. According to the BraUmanical Code of Jlanu, pious 
people must avoid flesb-racat, aud ''feel tender affection for 
all animated bodies,’* occasioning “ not even the smallest 
dread to sentient creatures.”* And with the same feel- 
ing the Sankhya philosophers objected to the Vedic mode 
of “ putting an end to pain” (obtaining absorption after 
death), because it involved sacrifice or was ” attended hj 
the slaughter of animab.” The Brahmans had tlicrcforc 
already taught the virtue of respecting animal life, hut a 
Brahmanical King would not have practised this virtue 
whilst he remained king ; instead of proclaiming it as a 
rule of life for universal acceptation, lie would haio nWi- 
cated his throne, ^nd liaro. performed his fasts and asceti- 
cisms iu seclusion. 

TADLCT II. 

In ftU the conquered Icmtorics of the Boja riyada-’i, eren 
the ends of the earth, in Choh, in Pida (the linijdMn of Sat^a- 
pulra},t in Kcralaputra (or Malabar), and in Tainhapanni (or Ce) * 
Ion), and to Aiitioclius the Yon.a Itaja, and to tliO‘'e rriiices ah<> 
are allied with him, it is proclaimed that tw 0 designs have been vhe- 
rished by Piyadasi, — one regarding men, and cmc relating to aoi*, 
mals,— that creryirhere wlioJesoino vegetables, root®, and fnilt-tn'cs 
shall be cultu ated, ond timt on the roads welU shall be dug 
trees pl.anfcil, to give enjoyment for both men and aniro.als. ' 

Tlic above reading of Tablet II. is taken p.nrtly from Wil- 
son and partly from Las«cn; it was howc\cr ^Ir. I’rici*cj» 
who first c.vpIorc(l its. rontciila aud discovered the name of 

* Gxk* of Mao>i, »i It, TUI to. 

t Sotyaputrs inwi- fSon of Truth.” t-onM-Iers it ihi- 

naitu- of ilic Kin" of I'nli, a plan- imir Arrot * 
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Aotioclms} ^rhich he had hailed with characteristic ardour. 
Indian antiquities excited but little attention, lie obsened, 
so lou" as they illustrated mere Indian history ; “ but the 
moment any name or event turns u}3, . . . offering a point 
of connection between the legends of India and the histories 
of Greece and Rome, ... a spreading interest is aroused 
Such was the engrossing interest which attended the iden- 
tification of Sandracottus with Chandra^vpla, in tJie days 
of Sir ’William Jones; such the ardour with which the 
Sanskrit Mas studied, and is still studied, by philologists at 
home, after it was disco\orcd to bear an intimate relation to 
the classical languages of Europe. ... I have now to bring 
to the notice of the Society another link of the same chain 
of discovery, wjiich will, if I do not dccchc myself, create 
a still stronger degree of general interest in the labours, 
and of confidence iu the deductions, of our antiquarian 
members, than any that has preceded it. I feel it so im- 
|)ossiblc to keep this lughly singular discovery to my*iclf, 
that I risk the imputation of bringing it forMard in an 
immature shape.*'* This name Antiochus IMr. Priasep had 
already observed in four differcut places, sometimes witli 
and. sometimes without the addition of Yona or rarmia 
Jlaja. PjofcssoJ'*La.sscD supposes this King to lia%c been 
Antiochus II., who died* n.c. 217, twche years after the in- 
auguration of Asoka. 

’ T.VDtr.T III. 

Kins’ rrijJuUsit snjs. — ord-imul by mo nlien I haJ 

• J .t S IJ..r«b. JS3S, i> JaC 

t In tlio last tb'COTCml in«cnj*lK)m af Kspiir di Gin, in llif ruiijnli, 
rroft-swr Wilson ob-orres Hut tliiii mmo more comit SimsVrit 

form of in-.t.-nl of the Pldi ” Tlio f pelhiifr i» etiPK^mmlli 

dHTrnnt in the (Ufllrent tnWefs 
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been twelve yeara inaagnrated in tbc conquered country; tliat 
amongst those united in the law, whether strangers or my own buIj- 
jects, quinquennial expiation shall be held for the enforcement of 
moral obbgations, as, — duly to parenta, friends, children, relations, 
Brahmans, and Sramans. Iiibcrah^ is good, non-injuiy of living 
creatures is good, abstinence from prodigality and slander is goo<l. 
The Assembly itself will instruct the faitJiful in the virtues here 
enumerated, both by explanation and by example.* 

M. Buvnouf observes that this last sentence is more lite- 
rally, “ ‘ D’apres la cause ct d’apres la Icttro h pen pres 
comme qnand on (lit, au fond ct dans la forme 

TABEET IV. 

In past times, during mnny hundreds of years, there have pre- 
vailed destruction of life and the injury of living beings, want of 
respect for kindred. Brahmans and Sramans. But now King 
yadasi practises the Law, the drum sounds, and theXaw Is proelaimed 
by processions of cars and elephants, and -displays of flreworlis. 
That which had not been seen for centuries, is now scon. ... in con- 
sequence ofKing Priyadasi’e commands that the Law be praotisctl. • - - 
And Friyadasi will cause the observance of the I^aw to increase } and 
the sons and grandsons and great-grandsons of Priyadasi will cause 
its observance to increase until tho Kolpa of destruction.^ 

A sentence here occurs which is understood by Bomouf 
to signify that outward conforraity is not sufficient ; " Cette 
observation merae dc la loi n’existc pas jiour cclui qui 
pas dc morale.” The concluding words state that the pre- 
sent Edict ivas xvritten in tlie twelfth year since the inau- 
guration of King Priyadasi. 

Burnouf reads the commencement of Tablet V- 
'* Virtue is difficult of performance,” therefore Priy.ad.vi 
• Wilson, J.R, A. S.,*u, 

+ Appendix to ‘Le Loln-i de la Uonne x. 738, 
t In transcribing (hrse Tablets, words and stiitenocs arc oniilt^d wlic" 
they appear uimeccssar) (o the senw. 
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and his posterity must adliere to the law. " Vice is easily 
committed, therefore Dl\anna MaJianiatra (or great officers 
of morals) are appointed by me in the thirteenth year of ray 
inauguration,” wlioso business it will be to preside orer 
the law and cause it to spread amongst people of all the 
Paskandas, and amongst the people of Kamboja (eastern 
Kahulistan), Gandhara (Candaliar), and Narlstika (Rash- 
tika or Guzerat), and also to Pitenika, a place unlvnown. 
Pffs/ionrfahas been shown by Professor 'Wilson to mean the 
pious of various sects. Wc shall give the remainder of the 
Tablet in the Professor’s words, but he offers it as ” subject 
to very great reservation.”* 

TABLET V. 

They (the Slahamatra) shall also be spread amoii^ the warriors, 
the Bnlmiana, tho mendicants, the destitute, and others, v ithont 
any obstruction, for the happiness of the n rll'disposed, in order to 
loosen the bonds of those who are bound, .'lad hborate those who arc 
conilned, through tho means of holy wisdom disseminated by pious 
teachers, and they will proceed to the outer cities and fastnesses of 
tny brother and sister, and wherever are any other of lay kindred , 
and the nunlsters of monds. those who are appointed as superin. 
tendents of morals, shall, wherever the moral law is established, give 
encouragement to tho chontahle and those addicted to virtue With 
this intent this Edict is written, and let my people obey it 

Por Tablet VI, we sliaU avail ourselves of Lassen’s 

r'crsion.t 

■ TABLET VI. 

Hitherto attention has not been given to reports and affairs mces- 
sautly.or at tdl times, and on this account I decree that at all tunes, 

eren when I fake recreation m the npartoents of the women and 

children, or in conversation, ormndmg.or in gardens, in all places,— 
tlierc sliall bo informers {Praiivadala) to make known to me the 
w ishes of the people ; and everywhere I will occupy myself with the 

• trilsoii, J. R. A. S , sii. p. ISr. t I/a-‘«cn. » P 235, «o/«- 
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welfare of the people , and wliatorcr I declare, or whatever the 
Slahamatra shall declare, shall be referred to the Conncil for de- 
cision Thus shall reports bo made to me This have I eveiywhcre 
and in every place commanded, for to me there is not satisfaction in 
the pursiut of world!}' aOatrs , the most worthy pursuit is tlie pro- 
sperity of the whole world My whole endeavour is to he blameless 
towards all creatures, to mahe them liappy here below, and enable 
them hereafter to attain Sicar^a With this view this moral Edict 
lias been written : may it long endure ; and may my sons and great- 
graudsofcs after or^ idso labour for the universal good ; hut this is 
difficult vnthout exlrenfe exertion 
t-* 

Bumouf gives the last sentence as " Jfais cela cst diflicilo 
h faire si ce n’«2st’par un h^roVsme supmeur/’^ 

TABLET Vll. 

The beloved of tiie Oods, (he Itnja Priyadasi, desires tlmt the 
ascetics of nil the different beliefs (the Patfian^a) may cverj'nhero 
dwell (unmolested) i they all aim at morel restraint and purity of ^ 
disposition j but raou have various opinions and various desires, and 
the ascetics obtain either all or merely a part (of nhat they wnat) 
However, even for him who docs not obtain a large gift or s!i»*' 
purity of disposition, gratitude, and steady devotion, is desirablc.t 

This is-lhc general tucaning attributed to Tablet VII. by 
Jlnrnouf, who adopts the interpretation of Pashanda from 
Professor Wilson. Tablet VIII. is given from Wileon.J 

T-ABLET VIII. 

In past times Kings were addicted to travelling about, to com- 
panions, to going abroad, to litmting. and similar nmuscnients ; h'd 
Piyadasi, tlic hclorcd of the Gods, having been ten yvan inaugu- 
rated, by him easily annhcneil, that moral festival is adopted (which 
eouskts) in seeing and bestowing gifts on Bruhmanas and Sramanw, 
in seeing and giving gold to Kldcrs. ami overseeing the eountiy and 
the people; the institution of moral laws and the investigation of 
morals. Such are tlip devires for the reniovnl of njvprelicn'>ioii. and 

• llunwiC .tpjwmlis, a, C51. f Appenilii, i 

: \Vd«on,J.B.A.S.an g02. 
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tahon a. »0 real repatahon. tat Bacl. as may ta ‘J' 

ri»litcoas -pam ami chalTi for it may be aeamied by rnlly aad 
Li^rlhy persons, and by irtateTer further effort it 1, arqmred ,t 
is wortlilcss and a source of pam.* 

TABLET XI. 

Thus saya tUo bclorcd of tUe Gods, King Tnyadasi • Tlt"e w no 
uift liheahe gilt of ritlue. irhether it be the praise “ 

apportiomiltnl of virtue, or triaUonship of virtue. This (P 
the cherishing of slaves and dependauts, pious devotion to n oU.er 
and father, generous giits to friends and hiosmeii, Brahni 
Srainanas. ^ * 

Tims far'ia Wilson’s version; tlic remainder is giicn from 

Burnouf." ' » 

Jtespeot for the life of crcalures is good'i this 
.•ta taiJ hi- a fslher, by a sou, by a brother, by a fnend. by »» 
Sqnainlance, by a relation, and men by mere 
well i this is to be done. He who aets llius is hononre 
worW, aud in the otlicr world infinite merit resnlti from tUi Bi 
tlio Law. ^ 

Bunionf gives “gift of tlic law,” where in Wilson wc ha' c 
“gift’ of virtue ;”t the original word being (Iharma 
whiclilu the Snnkliya Karika means money given to piou‘‘ 
people who promote dharma. Tlic commentator of t ie 
Karika explains dana, gift, as when a person n‘»sivts ho J' 
men by donations of a dwelling, of hcrb<», of a staff, etc.» 
and ill requital receives knowlcilgc leading to liberation, t 
• T.\BLr.T XU. 

Priyadasf, the hdoTcd of the God«, honourt all fom^ of 
• r.iimouf pro* tins last acntence ai “U u diCcult to work f 'r * ^ 
lennjlfr (lltat U tlic futiw .late), whether Jt» l.igh or in low »tation ; 
hv tujtmnc htroi^m a man ahandona all (iMWitic* ai» B«.vtie), *oil t 
fhfficult for a jnm tu high atation.” — Ap}»< iiili* lo p 

t Tlie worvl rilrifWo iiiv;lit timn * tl«c law hut as it is eiplsio*'* W 
IMirt jiulf it IS moral inont, or pwJncrs. 

Z SinVhja KanVa Itlivlija, p.iyi. 
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first mi-Iit lie nilhtcil. Sontr «|iKsi..ioii« remain, m roii- 
rcmicnrc, nmlrtcrmhial, Imt tlie general liraring U tk- tame ^ 
a. tliat of tlie seientli Tablet, nl.icli is reiieatcil Ixilli « 
nliimli ami at Ka,mr til (liri: it anariU n-lKet to tlie fe - 
lon era of all (religious sects), ami desires tlie lol- 

loners afdimrmii (the Ian) to lie rcsrectrul tonanls thine 
nith nhom they tlilfer la tht tnelfth Tahlet it is further 
stated that neither daim.'gills, nor /iii/n, nomhip, can lie 
eoinnarcil in value nitli the hiereii-e of IM irhieh » C"'™- 
lull’ this being aiijiareutly analogous to the llrahtnanica 
doctrine of the Code, nhere, to toon as a deiolee ha* k- 

eonie"nassion.snklue.l,”and bos leanusl to fiv Ins nuui^ 

inion "the spirit,” he is exempt from “ eereinomal ncis. 
A’passage to the same dr.-et oertrs To the eoinmenlaty on 
the Sanhhvn Karihn, nhere, after alluding to the tnenlr , 

(iie prineiples of Knpila, as the kunnlrdgo which doln'r 

pain, it is nddesl, ” lie nbo knoiis the tneiily-llio 
liU-s, nhateier order of life be may hate enlertxl, and irlie- 
ilicr lie Nu*ar Iinir, a topAuol otsly, or ix' •* ■ 


lir lilK'ratinl . of tlii-* tlirn' i-* »»»> - - 

Tlio lliirtiTiith TuWrt i< Iw* luUK-rfirt tn admit of .in’n 
lmuoii< lrio«I;»tion, but it U of imitortamt’ from it* 

*of four or f»»* (in-fb Kiu^*, who nro huptxi«c<l to 
luvhiit IK (wlin ili«l u.r I’tnlriuy II. (uli'>nuo" 

in I'lnpt till u.c. *J 10), Antisoim* (Jouatu* (nbo n t-'J"'' 
Mnrr-ibiuia till H i'. -oH), mol «»r C\iTnc (nbo*< ‘ ^ 

t* fitjitc iiiiiuain"i'abli*, for lu* d««l n «'• ibrrr 

fun* t»> the rra ananlftl to tbr I’dict*).t -A' K'-Tpor d* ^ 
tbrn' i*t sd*- » a miu«* t« lx* tliat of Al'*'a‘"'tr t- 
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Great ; tlie only explanation being tliat cominunication ivas 
at that time but slon* betweeu Eastern and Western Asia, 
and that in the careless and magnificent Eastern fashion, 
these names, hanng formerly appeared in State documents, 
were again inserted to add dignity to the fist, although 
half a century had elapsed since any token had been given 
of their hearers still lianng-tt place among the living.* 

The fourteenth Tablet is in tlie‘ form of a conclusion,' sta- 
ting that, by coramand of £his King, the text of the Law 
has hecii given in a short form, in a medium form, aud in 
a developed form, and if it contains repetitions, it is owing 
to the importance of the tiling repeated, and if it contains 
errors, it is OTving to the mistakes of the engraver. 

Wc Iiave now befor<i*us the first scries of those Tvonderful 
inscriptions, which, startlbg as volcanic irruptions, intrude 
abruptly into the history of Ancient India, and show no 
very close alliance cither with the early Brahmanical sy- 
stems or with tlie Buddlnsm afterwards developed. The 
(lharma (law, or rirtuc,) which they inculcate is not at 
variance with ,the dharma of Brahmanical hooks j but to 
teach this iu the vernacular is an innovation : for a King to 
tcacli or exhort his subjects is also new ; and to teach all 
men, irrespective of caste, is a still more daring innovation. 
It is evident that the King, by whom these Edicts were pro- 
mulgated, was DO longer a slave to Brahmanical restrictions, 
but neither, on the other hand, had he adopted the modes 
of reverence peculiar to the Buddhist books. He (or the 
rcligioiv whicli hc-represents) apparently inn transition 
state,— emancipated from old Bralimanism, hut not arriicd 
at deiclojicd Buddhism. ' . - , 

' • Ednnu'Xonis, J. R .ttS , rt»l. ui. 

. • a 
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Tlic King issues hia IMicts in the twelfth and fourteenth 
years of hU reign, and begins "by saying, that formerly hun- 
dreds of thousands of animalsMcrc slaughtered daily for 1«< 
ROup-kitchen, but that be bad discontinued these connual 
meetings because he bad obaerred mauy ftiults in such a*- 
scmblica.’ Nmv.slippo^iiig Piymlnsi to lx; another name for 
A>«okn, this is cxplninctl by Hie ^ Mahawanso,* in uliich liN* 
toiy no read that, during the first ten years of his reijn. 
Asoka used to regale sixty thousand Brahmams daily in tlic 
court of his palace, hut that, being disgusted “’xsitli the de- 
Rpicahlc proceedings of these |xwsons," which he nitnrsscil 
from his “upper imilion,” he dcsirctl his ministers to Ix'- 
Htow alms nith greater discrimination. He tlicu rau*cd 
“iniiusters of all religions sqtaratcly" to lx; brought to 
him, and Iiaving K'ateil them “ lie discn«sed their tenet*, 
and then, as v\c infer from* the Kdict«, ga^c comtimnds that 
all, acconlitig to (heir views, should be example!' of lirtur, 
and should ducH tinmolcslOil,and receive rcsi>cct within the 
limits of his dontiuion. 

The 31«ha«nn«o further inroniis tis that at n J.xter [vriixl, 
11 hen “ cnjoi i:ig the brocics in his iipstaim pav ilion,” A*oki 
olexTiril a }>rtji>iniut {Duddhi^t ascetic) pa««ing the j'alarr 
Mjnare ; oud Ixing deligliled u ith his winclified deportmeat. 
he caiwd him to )h: ralJorju, and de'iml him to taVr 
whichci cr scat Ix^l sititts) bim: the King was startldl hr 
the Sramnna's silting at once ujsin tin* throne; but 1‘^ 
nevcrtlnlfs» Usteiuxl with rexcrenev to his discourv.’. 
Ixx^unc, in ccms<xjncnce, a devout conv rrt '* to the n hgi'’U 
of the van'pii'hiT.” -At this era «e may BUpjwi^e hi' K***! 
siorks to hale isirnini'lusd. 
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-Tablet I. protects life. II. commands supplies of rege- 
talile food for man and beast. -III. institutes quinquen- 
^nial expiations. makes prodaiuation of dharnia by the 
beat of tlie druin. V. institu|cs miolsters of morality, 
dhanna mahamatr,a. institutes informers on morals, 

to wliom the King promises audience at all hours. VII. 
desires the new officers not to molest pious ascetics of other 
IJersua'sions. The four nest Tablets touch chiefly upon the 
King's personal conduct. -lu VIII. he gives up hunting 
and other amusements. lu IX. he gives up all festivals 
except ilharma. In X. he gives up all ambition, except as 
touching dharma. In XI. he promises gifts to dharma, 
but in XII. ho says, that gifts arc worth less than concord, 
and that even religious persons who do not receive dharma 
must not be molested. 

At Dhauli, in Cuttack (south of Calcutta), tLcrc ore two 
additional Edicts, dctaclied from the general scries ; they 
also bear the name of Piyadasi, but belong apparmitly to a 
later stage of Buddhist progress. The first is addressed to 
the Mahamatra, or great rainbters, of Tosali, a town in 
Cuttack : it declares that the Stupa of comra.audraent*prB- 
pared for the benefit of thousands of living creatures is 
oflered as a gift, in the same luanncr-as a Ao«ywe/ of flowers 
is presented to a person of importance. Good meu, Piya- 
dasi says, arc his sons, and for his sous lie desires every 
ad\antage, not only here but hereafter; therefore this Stupa 
has been erected to instruct the whole prorince submiltcil 
to his rule, and upon it the moral law is inscribed, which 
forbids murder, violence, and idleness; “And this Edict 
must be read in the month called ?tat,chatra Tichffa, and 
thus promote the interest of the Sangha (Assembly) until 
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the end of time.”* The Dharma-mitra, or mimslcrs, and 
the prince royal of Oiiyem arc then exhorted to hold quin- 
(lucniiial confes-^ions, but tluring their performance t e 
pcoidc must not abandon their customary trades and ocen- 
pations. 

The second of these detached Edicts is less readable lliau 
even the first, hut M. Jlnmoaf distinctly makes oat the 
folloning " The Stupa of Dhanli ivill secure to me Miss 
hereafter till the end of time and, let thih “ Stupa of com- 
inandmcnt be read every four months by the Sang ia, in 
the interval it may he read hy indiiidiiids, and thus m 
the good of the Assembly he secured till the end “ ' 

Wo Mill non turn to the corresponding senes of b i 
inscrihed upon the fite columns at Dellii, Allahabad, Ba , 
Mathiah, and Radhiah, nhich profess to be issued m 
twenty-sevciith year of Piyadasi’s reign; each eoltimu a 
four tablets, facing the four points of the compass; m 
north tablet ho proclaims that his governmen s i 
guided hy the law, which is compassion, alms, triit ‘, 
purity, which he practises; but he intermpts hiinsclt m ^ 
the remark, that it is easier to record one’s good ac 
than one’s sins, *for “ violence, cruelty, pride, envy, etc. ^ 
not raise a voice against themselves.” The western tablet 
stitutes officers called Unjaka, who pre to soften the rin ^ ^ 
of justice, and be as carfcful of'tbe people as a nurse 
a child ; tluT mcS^fiing is not fully made out, hut the 
appears no longer to require the protection of his amiyj 
Rajaktt guarding him instead : the tablet concludes ^ 
granting three days’ reprieve to criminals conderone^ 
death, for the >cry singular reason, that by the vir uc 
* Buniou^ LotiB of Good Law, Appendix x., p *^^5. 
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fasts they may be enabled to earn bliss in a future state. 
The southern tablet contains an enumeration of the animals 
irhom Piyadasi has saved from slaughter, and forbids the 
death of any animal during the three four-monthly periods, 
and states in conclusion: Furtliennore, in the twenty- 
seventh year of my reign, tliis present time, twenty-five 
prisoners are set at liberty.” The eastern tablet is very 
doubtful 5 Priusep thought it reiKintctl of the Edict issued 
in the twelfth year, hut this reading requires confirmation. 

Circling round the column at'Dolhi, there is another 
inscription, unknoivn to cither of the other columns; it 
states that Piyadasi has planted banyan-trecs for shade, and 
mango-trees for fruit, and has <lug wells along the road, 
and that former kings had conferred similar enjoyments 
upon mankind; and further, be hopes that his good works, 
or attachment to lair,” will incite those n bo follow him 
to do the same, and with this view “Let stone pillars be 
prepared, and let this Edict of dharma be engraven thereon, 
that it may endure unto remote ages.” 

Since the death of Jlr. James Prinsep, vet another in- 
scription has been discovered with the name of Piyadasi ; 
it is not written on a pillar, but on a block of granite, not 
more than two and a half feet square by one and arhalf in 
depth, and this was discovered nt^a.placcjKilled “Byrath, si\ 
miles from Bhabra, and on'tJic route to-Jaypyr: tlia dia- 
lect made use of is the ancient Magadhi, which was ‘doubt- 
less the lauguage of the capital and the government at 
that period. A translation was attempted in Calcutta in 
1810, by which it appeared to be another Edict* issued 
by the King Piv-adasi, but gfven on this occasion on 
the authority of Buddha; so much of this translation was 
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however pWlologically improtaHe. «,at “j; 

™itcd for verilicationa of the otiBinal heforc adm.ttm„ 
as evidence. In 1853 a translation by M. Bumonf .na 
published amongst his posthumous papers, uluch “ 

Ls strange than that made in Calcutta ; but as .t M no. 
place the inscription altogether m keeping, ci “ " 
Fiyadasi of the former Edicts or with the Asoka of 
history, a new translation hy Professor Wilson, ma e 
a corrected transcript, is particularly welcome. _ 

readings differ on sevemi points 

.although based entirely upon grammatical consi t - 

wilhoutanyrefcrcncetohistoricolprohability,thcyvi • 1 

rcinoTC aU discrepaadcs. 


TaANSUlTION OF TUB nllABBA INSCJUFTIOl!, 

D7 mOPESSOR WILSON. 

Kyaiiai, the Kine. m the reoenUc Asseuihly of Mg*’ 

Mods the pflletioa of l.ltle p.m and " ““7p,el uid 

I, is vonly known, I pmelahn. to what ^ gXroUP 

faronr (are placed) in Buddha, aad m the L"”-. 

TVliatsoeTcr (words) liave been spoken J t declare tliit ca- 

they bare all been well said, and m tbem vcnly 

pability of proof m to be discerned ; so „ JbeinS 

they teacb) will be of long duration, as far ns I am woruij v 

^ov these I declare aro tbc precepts of tbe Law of 
discipline (Vinaya),TiaTmg overcome tbe ° gtitra^ 

and future penis, (and refuted) tbc songs of tbe . ' ^ of -a 

of tbe JIunis, (tbe practices) of infenor ascetics, the ce 

light world, and (all) false doctrines. ^ T nroclaim. an>i 

These things, as declared by the divino Buddha, I P 
I desire them to be regarded as tbo precepts oft ® ndicant<, 

And -that as many as there may be male and “ f„l. 

may bear and observe them, as well alao as mal 
lowers (of tbe laity). 
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These things T afBmi, and have caused this to he written (to make 
known to you) that sdeh will ho my intention. 

Thus corrected the Bhabra inscription becomes a con- 
sistefit portion of the long series of Edicts preriously in- 
scribed by Piyadasi. At the commencement the King 
honours Dharmaj the Law j at a later period he respects 
the Sanghaj or Assembly; and here, in the maturity of his 
faith, he revereneea Buddha, the liaw, and the Assembly. 



CHAPTER IV. 


“■Wlint noble vamties, wliat moral flights, . . • 

Glittering through thoir romantic wietlom’s page* 

Ifabe US at onco despise them and admire • 

Fable i# flat to these high-eeoson’d sires.”— ToPSS. 

Toe inscriptions upon rocks and pillars, being now fully 
established as the work of a Buddhist King, stand, out be- 
fore us as an exhibition of what Buddhism was subsequen^ 
to Alexander the Great, but coeval with the Greek ru e 
Bactria. The Allahabad pillar bears a wreath of Grsco 
Assyrian, lotus and honeysuckle;*' the form of lettci; use 
the inscriptions is identical with that of the Grcc 
legends, and the name of Antiochus, the '* 
given more than once distinctly written. Piyadasi s <■ > 
serve therefore as a fixed buttress on which to 
long loose threads of Buddhist literature, connecting t cn 
on ouc side with the dim origin of Buddhism, and on 
• See Tistiiette nt «» close of Book IT Chap I 
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other sidcTrith the phenomena nrhich Buddliism exhibits in 
modem times. Some of the interpretations no-n- proposed 
may possibly be aivept away by the next critical battery, for 
our best authorities put forward their suggestions "sub- 
ject to very great reservation!” where Wilson finds Piya- 
dasi speaking of " Sxitras and Agamas,” Burnouf makes 
him “uish much knowledge and virtue j” where Lassen and 
Prinsep say, " Let the Jlajaka abide around the banyan- 
trees*' Bumouf gives, "Let tlie Rajaka (royal officers) act 
wUhoiit uneasiness or fear;” and many sinlilar discrepan- 
cies might bo cited. But although critics differ in the ren- 
dering of particular phrases, they are all agreed as to the 
general import of the Inscriptions, and accept them as a 
iccord of the religion prevailing in the chief kingdom of 
India about the middle of the third century before Christ, 
or from n.c. f247 to 220. More earnest and Imnest tlian 
modern Bucldliists, they are too independent of the Divine 
Spirit for contemporary Brahmans; and again, whilst too 
liberal and philanthropic for Brahmanism of any ago, they 
are too free from affectation and hyperbole for Buddhists of 
even two centuries later. No Buddhist literature appears 
to have been written previous to the Inscriptions; but it 
is this doubtful and comparatively recent literature wliicli 
alone pretends to give the history of Sakya-muni, who 
founded Buddhism, and of the Kings by whom he was clic- 
rislied and protected. Written as it is by cntlaisiasts, some 
tuo or three centuries after the events recorded, uc mu’*! 
receive it with considerable reserve, remembering tlmt 1ml 
little of it has, as yet, received that full pbilologii'ul cri- 
ticbm uliich was contemplated hy the (‘iiligbicm’d and 
lamented Jl. Burnouf; much however ini did pi'ifnrm, mid 
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we thus learn that the Northern Bpoks may be separated 
generally into three or/four elates, as : — 1. Simple Sutras, 
•written in prose, winch are imagined to give the words of 
Buddha, as remembered by his disciples and preserved by 
oral teaching, and in which he appears oi a Immad teacher 
with a human audience; 2. Developed Sutras, in whfch 
Buddha claims to lie lieaven-descendefl, and tells long sto- 
ries of his former births in previous ages .of the universe, — 
his audience chiefly composed of men who had become fly- 
ing Bodhisattavas through the force of Buddhism. ' These 
vmjtuhja, or developed Sntras, arc written 'either in verse, 
or in prose mixed with verse, in a barbarous dialect, which 
confuses Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit forms of grammar: 
this, amongst other reasons, leads M. Burnotif to believe 
tlmt some of them were coraposcil or recomposed in Ensh- 
mere or the Punjab, where Buddliism flouTished about dhe 
Christian era, and where Sanskrit was n foreign tongue. 
The third class contains the transcendental doctrines, which 
are Brahmanical metaphysics, carried to an extreme; and 
the fourth, which is not very strictly divided from the 
third, is made up of transcendental metaphysics mingled 
with Siva practices; but this corruption was ultimately 
rejected by respectable Buddhists in the north, and nc»er 
extended to Ceylon. • 

The Ceylon books are also dividwl into Simple Sutras, 
Developed Sutras, and Metaphysics; but the writings nou 
most read in Ceylon arc (ximmcntarics on these earlier 
works, written A.n. 400, by a learned Buddhist named Bud- 
dhaghoso, from the Ganges; and a compendium also of 
his composition; to wbidi books may be added a history 
of Ceylon, called the ' Mahawanso/ composed by a native 
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of Ceylon named Sfahanamo, out of the materials which 
Buddliaghoso had recently revised. Tlic Maliavranso was 
finished A-u- 490. Another most popular religious work in 
Ceylon is the ‘^Milintla Pinsna,’ recording conversations be- 
tween a* King and a Buddhist sage, or hierarch, who lived in 
northfcrn India during the first century a’.d.j and the re- 
mainder of Singhalese literature consists of modem com- 
pendinms and compilations. 

The first-named series, the hooks of Nipal, arc written in 
Sanskrit, those of Ceylon in Pali r but neither collection 
is* translated from the other; each appears independent, 
hut taken equally from Pali oral tradition. The Burmali 
books are translated from the Pali of Ceylon; the Tibc*tan 
and Mongolian from the Sanskrit of Nipal, and thus we 
have the Nipal and Ceylon collections as joint authorities. 
These facts have been elicitc<l by a long series of laborious 
efibrts, much of which necessarily sink into the ground like 
piles into a quaking hog, lost to sight, but preparing a foun- 
dation for subsequent exertion. Wlicn the learned It^mu- 
sat and Schmidt thought Buddliism as old as the Deluge, 
they had little to guide them beyond the popular legends 
written in Mongolian and Cliiucsc; for neither Sanskrit 
books, Pali books, nor inscriptions had been then disco- 
vered.® In 1828 Jfr. Hodgson announced his discovery of 
Buddhist libraries in the mountains of N^al, and in 1830 
sent twenty-six volumes home to London: in 1836 he 
forwarded copies to Paris, where the indefatigable 51. Bur- 
nouf at once commenced their examination. About 1830 a 
learned Hungarian, Csoina Korosi, fortunately visited Tibet 
ai 2 d acqi 22 j-cd that difBcaJt language; and going aftcrwanls 
to Calcutta, was gladly engaged by 5Ir. H. H. TVilsou, then 
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Secretary of llic Asiatic Society of Bengol, on tlio part of Uie 
Society, to make an analysis of tlic Tibet Buddhist hooks. 
For this his knoivlodgo of Tibetan eminently qualified him, 
and the result proved the Tibetan to bo copies of the San- 
skrit discovered by Mr. Hodgson. Whilst these discoveries 
vvoro being cffcolcd in the north, the late Hon. George 
Turnour, resident at Colombo, in Ceylon, was equally suc- 
cessful in the south. Obtaining the confidence of mfla- 
ontial Buddhist priests, he imluecd them to disclose their 
whole treasure of sacred literature, .of which they knew 
very little themselves, but were willing to assist Mr. Tur- 
nour in obtaining the knowledge of Pali necessary for its 
investigation. Had these Singhalese Pali books been met 
with in the days of Colchrooke, they would probably have 
been cast aside, for Pali was then esteemed " a provincial 
jargon.” men Wilson published his dramas, its charac- 
ter was raised, for in his preface be praises its " richness 
both in structure and metrical code,” and shows that it 
must have- been cultivated before the Christian era; 
this prepared the public to receive James Prinsep’s dis- 
covery, that Pali iu different forms was the language of tlic 
Edicts and of all the early inscriptions upon rocks and 
temples. Books in Pali were therefore more allied ,to Pi- 
yadasi’s edicts than books in Sanskrit, and INIr. Tunionr's 
communicatious-at once cscited the deep interest to which 
they were entitled ; they liavc not however realized all the 
expectations of their discoverer, for, although written in tlie 
language in which Buddhism was first taught, they aie in 
general of less authority than the Sanskrit \ratings iu Nipah 
The explanation is, that Buddhists wrote nothing for fonc 
or fi^c centuries, and then, writing in India, they made use 
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of Sanskrit as the language of learned Htci-iture j but in 
Ceylon, where Pali was not the vernacular, but the sacred 
language, in which the' new religion had hcou first taught, 
it was esteemed most suitable for sacred records. In a va- 
luable memoir on Huddha and Huddhism, Professor IVilson 
shows that the great body of the Buddhist literature of all 
countries was translated from the language Vhich the Chi- 
nese call Fail, and Fan he proves to he Sanskrit, A learned 
Chinese*who travelled to India in the sixtJi century, to 
study original Buddhist documents, gives a dcscriptinn of 
its grammatical peculiarities, mentioning the dual number • 
and “all this,” Professor lYilson says,* “is Sanskrit; and, 
what is more to the point, it is not Magadhi, the proper 
designation of the dialect termed in the so^jth Pali. No 
form of Prakrit, Pali included, has a dual and the 

terminations of the cases of the nouu arc in Several respects 
entirely distinct.” The Law of Buddha wasj not therefore 
recorded in the language commonly spokeii. In India, 
where this was Pali, the books are all in Saiis^rit • and in 
Ceylon, where Pali was a foreign tongue, Sanskrit was 
translated into Pali, with commentaries in Singhalese; but 
whether- in Sanskrit or Pali, these books arc sjU the product 
of artificial conventual regulations, written imdcr tlic gui- 
dance of a formal religious assembly, " apres Coup," as Bur- 
nouf says, “ dans le loisir d’uu ’V'lbara” (or convent), and 


.n anting therefore entirely in the fresh geuuiuc. feeliug, right 
or wrong, and free imagination which are bo charming i» the 
early Brahmanical literature. 

The most popular portions of theae vast >!.«• 

rics, both iu the north and the south dc lop 1 

■lv«™onBuaua.»h0.aua™.r~i...i«K.u..,,.pri8,iea,. 
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Sutras, reJatiag t]ic bistoiy of Biiddlia. His biography' 
commences with the cotmtlras ages during which he sub- 
mitted to birth and death, previous to being born on earth. 
Not contented, like the Brahmans when nai-rating the his- 
tory of their Sage/ KdpUa, nith merely stating so incom- 
prehensible a fact, tbe ’Jluddliists go boldly into detail, 
and toll us that when Sakya (Bnddha) was a king upon 
earth, he established peace iu.thc universe, and bad a thou- 
.saiul sons, all virtuous and brare ; that after be rfas bora 
in heaven he lived as Indra for tbirty-six million five hun- 
dred thousand years, but that, desirous of saving men, he 
came to earth, and gave his body to a hungry tiger } and 
at length, having amassed the necessary amount of virtue, 
ho approached the bosom of his mother on a white ele- 
phant. His destined mother, who was wife to the Baja 
Suddhoclhana (m Rohilcund), dreams that this white ele- 
phant filled the universe with light; awaking frightened, 
she tells the King her dream, and soothsayers being con- 
sulted, predict that a child nail he born to her, who shall 
attain either worldly or spiritual greatness. This is one 
amongst many sketches of Buddha’s origin; soraetiities 
histories are given of twenty-four Buddhas who preceded 
Sakya (the Only Buddha known to history), and tfic three 
last of these imaginary Buddhas are thus mentioned 
“ The twenty-secoud was manifested in a pure Brahman 
tribe. He issued from tliewomb of his mother like a flame 
of fire fi'oni a golden furnace, and lived the life of a layman, 
maintaiuiug domestic relations for four thousand years. He 
had tlurec palaces, and an cstablisliment of thirty thousand 
females, mien he left his home to assume the rcli^ous 
character, he went in his statc-car, «h’awn by six liigh-brecl 
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horses ; and in pursuance of his*example, forty thousand 
persons also entered the priesthood^* The sacred tree of 
this Buddha was tlie Acada. During -his reign, or Bud- 
dhahood, the historical Buddha was a king who presented 
the twenty-second Buddha with alms^ dishes, robes, sandal- 
wood, and medical drugs. Tlief Iwepty-third Buddha lived 
.in the domestic relations of a layman for three thousand 
years, had three palaces, and left his home mounted on an 
elephant : his sacred tree was the Ficus glomtrata ; his sta- 
ture was thirty cubits, and “he was invested with a golden 
glory, lihe the flames issuing from a bl.vcksmith’a forge.” 
The tneuty-fourth Buddha “bestowed largely ih'alms ; his 
aaci*ed tree was the Banyan; in stature he was twenty 
cubits, dazzling like the lightning in the skies, and reful- 
gent as the full moon ; and the term of Ins existence was 


twenty thousand years.” The twenty-fifth Buddha was. the 
real man with whom Buddhism , originated : he liad existed 
one hundred thousand ages, liad attained tlie necessary at- 
tributes, and had made the earth quake seven times by the 
merit of his charities; ajid when tlic period arrived for his 
translation to earth, “the Dewas witli loosened top-knot 
and dishevelled hair, wiping their tears with their liuiitls. 


clad in red vestments, and assuming revolting forms,” 
wandered through the world, to make tlie aunouiicemeut 
that hi one hundred thousand j'cars the world would he de- 
stroyed. Then at length Indra, the great KiOo of ^ 

and other Gods, and the grc“t i i,y 

thcr, and repairing to the Buddha fulfilUtl, not 

thee the ten Probationary 

for the purpose 
n liralima, or otlicr to*.'’! 
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been sought by thee for the pur|>ose of redeeming theuoi 
by attaining Buddbabood.” They therefore req^uest bin 
submit to be born ; and he begins reflecting upon irhere i 
when and all the particulars, and finally determines t 
he must be bom at Kapila-vastu, in tbe north of Iu( 
in a Kshattriya family ; and that the Raja Sudtthodh: 
must be his father, and the Princess Jlaya his -mother/. 1 
future mother is then dcsta-ibed as exalted by the j 
vouchsafed to lier, enjoying perfect health and free fr 
fainting fits.” When the time for her cliilcl’s birth dr 
near, she was seized with a longing to repair to the city 
her own family ; and her husband, signifying bis consc 
ordered tbe road to be sraootlieil and decorated with arc! 
of plantain-trees and areca flowers, foot-clotbs, etc., ale 
■which tlie Queen travelled in a newly -gilt palanquin. 
way.sho catered a forest, wherein iras a liall of rccrcati' 
resorted to by the inhabitants of both cities. Tire tr. 
were covered with blossoms, the ivoods were riugitig w 
the melody of tlic sweet-toned Coil and in this cnchaJ 
ing scene the Buddha elect was bom. Extricating hiitis 
immediately from the bands of nurses, be made seven pm 
towards the north, and at the seventh stcji he stopped a 
“ shouted forth with the voice of a lion, * I am the most ( 
altcd ill the world, I am the most excellent in the worl 
this is my last existence, henceforth there is no rcgciicrati 
for inc,”'t By which he meant he uas cmancip-Ttctl f« 
future traiisraigralion. Tlic child and his mother were th 

• Tbo Imtian CucLoo; but (henole i« lofally unlito ttiat of oiir coeV 
btirg a rich Joutl rinjin^ strain, Llo llw high fager trrif in which >! 
Kill'* occa*ioi>all_v nng 

t J. A. S 13., Tol. Tii Stpt. IftaS ^ , 
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conducted back to Kapila*vasf u j and .the mother died, as 
prcriously predicted. The child tras entrusted to the care 
of his aimt Gotami, and carried .to a temple to do homage 
to^the God L*ha (say the Hbctaus) ; but instead of receiving 
worship, ^hc idol rose and showed reverence to the infant.* 
At this time a Sage, or retired Brahman, living on the 
‘jronnlain of Pcrfiimes, was disturbed in the night by the 
quaking of the heavens and the earth : he saw a great fire, 
the blaze of* which extended from Kapila-vastu to the moun- 
tain Oil which he dn’clt. In the middle of the fire was a 
flower, and out of the flower came the lord of lions, who 
made seven steps and roared ; and birds, beasts, and insects 
llid tbemsclvcs in terror. Guided by this light tho Sage 
flew through the air towards it ; but when within a short 
distance of the palace he approached on foot, to show 
respect for the newly-born future Buddlia.f "When the 
SageJ arrived, he was reverentially welcomed by the Raja, 
who sent for his infant, intending it to do homage to the 
holy man ; but this could not he accomplished ^rith tho 
Sage any better than with the idol. The child no sooner 
appears than the holy man falls down in worship, and tho 
infant puts his feet upon his hoary Jiead. Tlie tapasa (lioly 
man) smiled and said, "This is the wonderful mortal;" 
and he wept when he reflected that he should not live to 
sec him attain Duddbahood. In consequence of these and 
other signs of the child’s future greatness, he is named 
Siddhdrtha, the ‘ establisher’ of faith. But whilst the wise 
men of the court think this his probable destiny, they also 
predict that if he were to lead the life of a layman he a ouJd 

• Caoma Koro.i, As.'JIm. toI. n. p SS3 f 

t The Chinese call hima*^DoctorofB«isott'' 
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been Bought by thee for the purpose of redeeming the ivo , 
by uttaining Buddhabdod." They therefore request him to 
submit to be born ; and he begins reflecting upon trheie an 

when and all the particulars, and finally determines that 
he must be bom at Kapila-vastu, in the^ north of Mia, 
in a Kshattriya family; and that the Raja SudiTliodhana ^ 
must be his father, and the Priueess Maya his mother.-. Hi 
future mother is then described as “esalted ^y ‘he p 
vouclisafed to her, enjoying perfect liealtli and ee i 
tainting fits.” men the time for her child s birth 
near, she ivas seised irilh a longing to repair to the city 
her otvn family; and herhushaud, ’ 

ordered the road to be smoothed and decorated with arcl s 
of plantain-trces and arcea flowers, foot-cloths, eto., alo 5 
■which the Queen travelled in a uewly-gilt palauiiuin. 
way.she entered a foiest, wherein was a ball of ’ 

resorted to by the inhabitants of both eities. ^ The r 
were covered with blossoms, the woods were nngmg 
the melody of the sweeUoued CoYl;* and in to euAan ■ 
ing scene the Buddha elect was bom. Tlatricating urn. 
immediately from the hands of nurses, he made seven pac 
towards the north, and at the seventh step he stoppet an 
“ shouted forth with the voice of a lion, ‘ I am the most ev ^ 
ailed in the world, T am the most evccllent in the wor , 
this is my last existence, henceforth there is no regcueratio 
for me.’ ”t By which he meant he was emancipated iro 
future transmigration. Tlie child and his mother were t le 

• Tlie Indian cuckoo j but the note « totally unlike tlmt of ow va 
being n rich lend nnsn.- strun, bko tbo bigi. eager lone in wliich "W 
gales oeeasioruilly sing. 

t iT. A. S. B , Tol tiL 1838 , « 
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conducted back to Kapila-vastu ; and the mother died, as 
preriously predicted. The child was entrutted to the care 
of his aiuit Gotami, and carried .to a temple to do homage 
to_^tbe God L’ha (say the Tibetans); but instead of receiving 
worship, ^the idol rose and sheared rcrcrcnce io the infant* 
At this time a Sage, or retired Brahman, living on the 
‘Jlounlain of Periiimcs, was disturbed in the night by the 
quaking of the heavens and the earth : he saw a great fire, 
the blaze of* which extended from Kapila-vastu to the moun- 
tain on which he dwelt. In the middle of the fire was a 
flower, and ont of the flower came the lord of lions, who 
made seven steps and roared ; and birds, beasts, and insects 
llid themselves in terror. Guided by this light the Sage 
flew through the air towards it; but when within a short 
distance of the palace he approached on foot, to show 
respect for the newly-bom future Buddha.t When the 
Saget arrived, he was reverentially welcomed by the Raja, 
who sent for his infant, intending it to do homage to the 
holy man j but this could not he accomplished rith the 
Sage any better than with the idol. The child no sooner 
appears than the holy man falls down in worship, and the 
infant puts his feet upon his hoary Lead. The lapasa (holy 
man) smiled and said, "This is the wonderful mortal j" 
and he wept when he reflected that he should not live to 
see him attain Buddhahood. In consequence of these and 
other signs of the child's future greatness, he is named 
Siddhdrtlia, the ‘ cstablisher' of foith. But wliUst the wise 
men of the court think this his probable destiny, they also 
predict that if he were to lead tlic life of a layman he would 

• Csoma Kor6si, As.Oies. vol m p 830 f B^musat. CSin-(in. 

J The Chinese cnli him a •'l>cictop of Ke#«on ” 
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tecome .. cmravarti, or s»pTen>« 

diction .0 mnch excited the to pre- 

no pains to fit hia son for t le ni ' * *jle was 

.crve him from the severitree ef a vehgm- ^ ^ 
mstmcted in cixty-foer « me“n ho » 

„o mentioned the r«f«»e adapted to 

rixteen, - the Baja bmlt and 

the three seasons,— one of nin , . „„erthelcs3 of 

the third of five stones; the i ^ different 

the same height, hut the stones 

plans," The Baja then sent leaves I am 

Sakja Princes, „iil7mo in the sovereignty’ 

eansing him to 7'* ” ,air gronn-np 

let all send f ™ ^^^ts „%et^ « 
tors to this house. But the patvas"nn- 

though the young Pm.ee had P““ ’^ iacapahlc 

taught in a single “"f”' the Bnddl.a elect 

of controlling ivomcu, Heann, , they 

offered to exhibit his profieiency ... eiery 
might pvoposet He strung the „ith 

strength of a thousand persons, a..d let the 
a noise like that of thunder, and he p.crc ^ 

from uhich iras s..spended a frn.t at th 
yojam. After this triumph the Sahya ^ 
laughters superhly decorated, aud the y™"S ^n^, 
lace ivas ft.ruished nith ■' forty thmisaud 

in'' girls,” amongst nhomu as Yasodiara, a ippe Baja 

of the Zenana, and mother nf his son llahula. The 


+ Cooina Kon>‘i, Ab TIm 
♦ .I..V P U.^oLtii r 


1. 1> 220. 
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is indefatigable in liis efforts to divert his son from any 
thoughts of a religions life, but the young Prince early 
shows an interest in disease, decrepitude, and death ; and 
notwithstanding all his father's earnest precautions, he en- 
counter^ three predicted signs; and all the charms of his 
pleasure-gardens and'^bands of female musicians cannot 
withhold him from reflection. At the moment of his hav- 
ing cncQuntcTcd the third of the appointed signs, and of his 
having resolved in consequence to abandon domestic life, 
a messenger arrived to tell him that hb wife Yasodhara* 
had become the mother of a son. He quitted bis pleasiurc- 
garden, mounted his chariot, drove back to Lis siiperb, en- 
chanting palace, and spent the night in contemplation. His 
most beautiful women crowded round and endeavoured to 
delight him "with their singing and musical instruments, but 
when they perceived his indifference, they said, "Why should 
wo fatigue ourselves?" and went to sleep. When the Buddha 
elect, sitting cross-legged on his couch, perceived " these 
sleeping females, some in ungraceful attitudes, some with 
dishevelled hair, some gnashing their teeth, some mutter- 
ing," he “ became the more thoroughly confirmed in his 
abhorrence” of his lay life- " Unto him the splendid 
and charming palace, like unto the mansion of Indra, be- 
‘camc, as it were, a disgusting object, filled with loathsome 
corpses," aud he resolved tliat on that very day his final 
separation from lay connections should take place. Rising 
at once, he went to the door of the apartment and called, 
"Who is there?" Clianna, who had been bora the same 
d.-iy with the Buddha elect, was sleeping on the threshold, 
and replied, " Priuce, it is I, Channa.” The Buddha elect 

*JASIJ,»€4TMP803 
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then said, ■'Tins vety da, 

final aelivesance : Lord f 

slndhawci (steed). Kmilhaka standing nndef 

and seeing the fin^nvs, he said, “It 

a eanopy decorated rnth J caparisoned today 

is proper that this ® Unmlling to go 

for the final deliverance of “J the 

nithoiit seeing his of the mother of 

Buddha elect, proeeeded I" r At that moment a 

Eahda, and gently opened 1 ^^edding its ligM»" 

silver lamp, lit with fra^ant ml, 

the interior of the ohambCT, „ ,i,o head of her infant, 

slumlierius, lierlian resins The elect, 

who Mas reposing under » 7“\““'f;ntly gazing, lh«» 
foot still resting on the th^io , princess, to tohe 

meditated i ‘ If I remove the "^c.^ed, aad 
„p my child (and embrace to), shea acpatlnm- 

thus an impediment will 7' Bnddhahood, return and 

Let me then, after I have “““'7 ' aparl- 

sce my son.’ He then dcsmmded 7“ <1,0 

ments of the palace and sprang upon liis me.’ 

thou, my cherished Kanthaka, m one ^ through the 
He would have had some difficulty m ^ came 

guarded gates of the town, but Ins tute ? j„ce 

to bis aid. In tbe course of .be , and 

kingdoms, and performed a march of ly j^jci 

reachedariver,overwbieb bis borne leapedtoki^^^^^^^^^^ 

in a bed of sand on the opposite bank. 

tlicnsaid, 'Cbanna, my Wend, take thoi y = 

, 1 .ir .emotirnea ^ 
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racnts and my charger, ami dcjiart; 1 am about to enter 
into tiic religious life.’ CJiaoiia entreated pcrraissjoii to 
do the same, but was not allowed. Kautliaka, the charger, 
took the parting still more to heart, and, after proceeding 
a certain distance and finding the Buddha elect no longer 
risible, unable to endure his grief, expired, and was repro- 
duced in the form of a Detca in the Tatwatinsa heavens.” 
The Buddha elect then passed 6e\cn days in a mango-grove, 
“ill the enjoyment of sacerdotal happiness, dazzling in his 
yellow raiment, like the sun under the blazing clouds of a 
glaring sunset,” etc. After a time he crossed the Ganges, 
and cJitcrctl the city of Rajagriha, celebrated for its fcu|>crb 
palace, resplendent Avitb gems, and here he at once com- 
menced the Buddhist practice of begging alms from house 
to house. The inhabitants were awe-struck by his rcniark- 
ahlo and godlike appearance, and when, Iiaviiig collected 
scraps sufficient, he went outside the gate to cat Ids niiin- 
viting repast. King Bimbtsara himself repaired to the spot, 
and held “intercourse with him as refreshing as the iiitcr- 
couivc of relations;” but nlthoiigh the Buddha elect en- 
joyed the lung’s conversation, lie resisted his entreaties 
to remain and accept wealth and luxuries. “ Maharaja," 
replied he, “to me there is no longer need either of the 
enjoyment of wealth or the gratification of the passions; 
severed from the domestic and Uy ties, my aspirations arc 
dircctctl to the attainment of supreme onmisctence.V* 

The Buddha elect next sought the Brahmanfoi] schools 
which were held on the hills near Gaya: he first became 
the pupil of Arjida Kalaina, and afterwards of Itudraka ; but 
after ncijfffring aJl the kito»}edge thsc tcachcn couhf com- 
* J.A.S.D.ml ni.p.60&. 
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1 to liavc been convincci\ that Upani- 

mumcatc, lie apiiears TCtnila or Kanwla, etc., 

B\,acls ami aplmnsms, wither ' ^ jj^tion at ivWct. 

^cro iasafficient to protocc lm state o 

1,0 aime.1 ; he tharefote left 1" a,e„,- 

papils, oho, himself up to ascetic 

" -itaL.au^.a„l.,lp,^ 

such au extreme that he retlueetl '-'■'-f p,. 

his complexion, winch hail cen o ^ 

camehlack. But this em.aa.eil “"'I 

weakciiius to the mental poners, an , 5„,i;„„l,„oil, 

coulil not he the means hy wh.eh to ateam^^'^ 

he left 1 U 3 retreat, and maUiuj, V ^ ^ 

the neishhouring “ rcemplcxlon. 

By this means lie tegameil Ins 1 ealth amt ms p 

hut he lost his pnpils, who gate Inm np . „t a 

resolution had failetl, ami went to l.ve by themsel 
hermitage near Benares. j „„a 

After this the Biuldha etet went „f 

contended with powers of darkness ’;jj,„«ha (the 

Death, is represented ns jealous lest Pnne ^ ,t„rgc 

Buddha elect) shenld orerthrow Ins ■'‘>”'"’“■ 4 

scene is deserihed, in wldel, Mara advances a aim 
with all his legions, making an uproar as h^ 
earth, which was heard from a ° ‘ ac- 

yojavas. JIara, moimted on Ins tasked ep ’ 

oompanied hy his army, equipped with fte 

how-;, atTOWs, spikes, clnhs, rings, wheels, and ssum . 

faces of deer, lions, hears, J „en, 

hnffaloes, etc., and with temfie nnnatmal form 
• Lassen, vol h p GO 
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demons, and spirits, continued rusliing towards the spot on 
which tiie Buddha elect was seated at the foot of the Bodhi 
tree {Pipal). Indra, Brahma, and other celestials who had 
been in attendance upon the Buddha elect, all fled at the 
terrific approach of Jlara, “ tlic great mortal, as if he wore 
Maha Brahma himself, alone retaining his position.” Crash- 
ing storms and awful earthquakes, and e^ ery other imagi- 
nable device, were alike resistless, and by the power of liis 
merits the great mortal overcame tlie efforts of 3fara, and 
during the course of the night attained omniscience and 
realized sanctification; and having thus acquired in perfec- 
tion the virtues (inherent in) all the BiuldhS, jje chanted 
forth the Hymn, which is the established tlianksgiving of a 
Buddha (on the achievement of Buddbahood). 

“ Performing tny pilgrimage through the {tansara) eternity of 
coimtloss existences, in sorrow have I unremittingly sought in vain 
the artificer of tlie abode (of the passions), t. f the human ftamo. 
Now, 0 artificer 1 thou art found. Henceforth no receptacle of sm 
shalt tliou form? thy frames (literally, ribs) broken, thy ndge*pole 
shattered: the soul (or mmd) emancipated from liability to rege- 
neration (by transmigration) has annihilated the dominion of the 
passions.”* 

After this victorious consiiratnatiou of his trials, he re- 
maiaed for seven weeks in a sort of trance, during which 
time he was supported entirely hy Ids miraculous attributes; 
oii the forty-ninth day he washed his face and cleansed his 
teeth with the twigs of the Nagalata creeper, and accepted 
parched rice and honey from two travelling traders ; but 
still he lingered in the forest, reluctant to commeuce Ids 
great undertaking, and doubtful apparently whether he was 
sufficiently qualified. “ Alas,” he exclaimed, ” that d/iarma 
• J A S.B,to1 vi> p B13 
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should devolve on me to he establUhed ! ” 
other divinities are then represented as sayin , 
rlurcdlyahont to perish; Bhagavan M youeWe 
propound L d/ia™a.” IVom thisunoment Ins r— 
never failed him; and considering where he shoidd co 
menee, he rememhered the services 
him hy his five pupils, and determined that to the , 
deer-forest near Benares, he would first P™"; 
premaey of liAarmn. The time is supposed to have 
Anril or May. b.o. 588. He approached the Isapat , 
holv residenee.t' ,,d his former 

the distance; hut they said one ''"’dalrcd in good 

Sramana Gotama (or Sakya), who having 

things and recovered his stoutness of 

senses, and hrillianoy of complexion, comes hither. 

. will not how down to him, we will j (,,em 

Bhagavan, divining their design, manifested tow 
such an amount of henevolcnce that they 
able to carry their intention into effect ; and I'™ ^ 
they rendered him every mark of reverence. 
announcing to them his attainment of ^ 

taTiing a suitable seat, he expounded to them a d - 

upon Marma. 

There is beauty and truth, as weU as ahsur i J- 
detected in these tales; and the superficial resem 
which they bear to parts of Christian Scripture is s 
to make one thoughtfid. In tnith, Buddhism stiU 1 
tangled in a net; and the time has not yet “rnvc 
like the lion in the fable, the nibble of a mouse ca 
free. IVc do not kaow whether these rosemhlancc 

• Litmlly ll.r city ot Si,., Eram. to bem al.wf to.gn.W • 
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be attributed wholly to the Bimilarity of human vanity and 
human hoiies in all ages of tlic world ; but we could almost 
imr^ne that, before God planted Cliristianity upon earth, 
he took a branch from the luxuriant tree and threw it down 
to India. It was from the Tree of Truth, and therefore it 
tanglit true morality and belief in future life; but it was 
never planted, therefore it never took root and nc\er grew 
into full proportions ; and it was /Arofra upon earth, not 
hroutjhi, and tliough man perceived it hearen-born, he knew 
not how to keep it alive. When its green lca\cs drooped, 
he stiflcucd them and stifled them with varnish; and soon, 
although hedizened with tinsel, it shmnk into formal athc- 
ism or dead idolatry. It is diflicult wholly to suppress dis- 
evtssion of this kind, even when convinced that it is but 
little to the purpose, because the subject to be discussed 
lias so little distinctness. Sometimes tbc artificial cliaractcr 
of the talcs is suflleicntly conspicuous, ns when we find a 
number of lluddhas all made according to one pattern, and 
the three last born like flame, or resplendent like fire or 
gems ; occasionally we may also detect a legend at \ariou‘4 
stages of its growth, as iti tlic stoiy of the holy man who 
M'«itcd the infiiiit Ihiddha. The Ceylon bfxiks rcpi^cnt 
him ns going out of rc^jicct to the Raja to wish him joy on 
the birth of a son ; hut the Chinese \ersion adds ininicu- 
loiis signs, and « bright light whicli gnidcil the Sage from 
his home on the mountain to the King’s palace in the city. 
So nl'<o in reference to Buddha's birth, the Cej Ion liooks 
rebate that his mother dreamed that on elephant fnim 
Chadanta rubbed her side whilst she was pregnant, and 
ht&tc that Chcuhiita wa.-* a lake m the JJimalaya cclcbratal 
for its brocil of elephants; and mucc clrplmnts were much 
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esteemed, there was iiotlitn^ unnatural in supposing 
the Queen received this mark of unbetion from licr 
pliant as a si^ of future greatness in her child. The 'I 
translation gives a \’ery diflcrctit aspect to tlte talc, sa 
that the Buddha elect entered the womb of his motlii 
a si.Y.tU9l(cd clcpliant. Mr. Tiirnoiu* accounts for tin; 
supposing that the Tibetans translated chatlanla litcrall 
8i.\-t«slvcd, instead of giving it as the iiainc of a place,* 
Pegu the story took a diflerent turn. Such arc the lcg( 
now current amongst northern Buddhists, and yet Os' 
Koni^i «aya their sacrcil books contain no mention of 
virginity of Buddha’s motlier.t The indi\idual tha'ad 
Buddhist Htcraturo arc indeetl of doubtful cliaracter, nw 
coIo\u*cd, tangled, and confu>ed; but ncvcrtliclcss we J 
conclude as we began, that, whether more or Jess fictitv 
they arc an indispensable link between the edicts of P 
dasi and existing Buddhism. 

• Tunjour, J, ,V. S. 11., toJ. t»i. 

t C-ojjia Kprix}, ,\nal»»n of iIk* Jliilwa , .1# Jmv h. j* SO*!. 
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“ Ihm rtlM'nitf', 

Not <if tlie irutli. but wiiitfvtiiii; tlu* truth." 

J'ru'irr Yt’ten. 

l*iiorE«^on Iii«'«rv npcaVn of ButWltiMt talw w uliclN of 
fiction cnclo'inp kcnicN of tnilU; nml ^\hat wc patiicr n* 
tnilh from the shell of fiction jiint cxhibitetl t<i, that Hutltllia 
wa^ n man, ami not a rnjtli, iw the Chinese Tien-ti of the 
nineteenth ccntiirv is raitl to be. IlmhUia’s ivnonal lieautv, 
nml the jK)rtntit.t nml imape-* pi%c:i a< hhent’S'-r^ of Inin, 
were myth*, or ratluT mere nliMract^ of Hiiiilii eoincii- 
tionnl ulras of Ix'aufy; nml llie irnnie^ Kitcii to hi< father 
mill mother, him«elf ami hw natoe city, im* nil xliown hy 
Prnfev«or \Vil«<m* to l>e nllogoricnl, nml thn* the *cmi- 
fictitiou^ chametcr of the tilrmhtrr r^nifiniml . Imt a* 
»moVc Ix toVen* fif\\ «» th<* ll'»a»i»;r nn\ilh' of 

BurWhi-if nnr>- H>.\> be brJjf»r.l to from a fact, the 

• nj-in.. ri,n*.t.r» y 
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OAUtcnco of L man of iniUviHiial anil dcci.lcil 
livcil between the years f.10 anil 6C« before our eia He 
was, IIS we have seen, tbe son of a luiiff, wlio cbos p 
throiisti tlio severe noviciate of study and liardsliip req 
only of tbe bigliest order amongst Brabnians, 

bis probation was eonelndedheannonnecdhimsetareael 

os was tbe enstom with learned Brahmans , but, nnbbe tbe 

Brahmans, he gathered his pupils ns freely from the im^n- 

vdeged races os from the high-born. In the Brahin n„ 

SntL we must seeh an esplanation of ‘'“f " 

be annonneed, and we there find that „ 

olBitddhi (intolligonce) endows its jmssessor 

(siiperiiatnral power).* Tl 

IceL sttperiority, it was to be aeqnired ‘•'“"S'' 

duty, goodness; thereforewhen the 

tha[ hy the force of d/,am,a he had attained Bin®, 

become possessed of aisteora.l.o believed ^ 

dcduciblo from his Brahmanieal edneatiou i 

other words, that bis long-eontinued 

bis strenuous course of stmly l>ad so expantlct us 

that be liad become omniscient. So far he was not \»u 

manicai ; bis peculiarity %vas not in bis metaphysical appr 

bcusions, but in the enlarged, definite, practical conclusious 

^vbicb bo drew from i>liUosopbic data: be overiookee i u 

• Tho Braliiiisns ilenreil tbe word rtiwearo fi-oni lawanv. tlic _ 

Sririt, and caUfd those nho attained it Isis, or Rudiw. Sikm 

natunl power conferred by arienco and hobiicsB, M. do • • 

■■ to Weevto r'™» a» r™ rarmUIiOB. a dr “ te 

sont fi Vusago des Bralinianes longtompa aranl quo le B 

ndopto ct Ics saiictionuo h *on tour.— Voir inon j poli- 

SaaHy<t, dnus les M^iiioires de I’Acadomic dos Sciences • o 

liqucs p 208, jio^c. 
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tiiictions of caste, anti licHcrcd tliat wliat was truth for 
one man was truth for all, and taught that self-denial and 
unworldlincss were not good merelr for boys and elderly 
(hvijas (persons invessted with the sacred thread), but that 
men of all ages and races, and also women, might attain 
blcssc{hic^ after death, by roerqr, ebarity, mendicity, and 
liardsliip whilst on earth. 

This liberal doctrine met with opposition from the Brah- 
mans, whose nronopoly it invadcrl, but with encouragement 
from the cultivators, merchants, and other classes, whose 
rights it advocated, and was generally favoured by the cou- 
temi)orary Kings, who were glad of its indirect support 
against llrahmanical domination. Tlic new teacher seems 
to hare abandoned his name Siddbdrtba as soon as ho be* 
came a religious character, and to have been thenceforth 
called cither Buddha (the enlightened), Gotaroa, or Sakyaj 
Gotama being the favourite name in the south and Snkya 
in the north — wherefore is not stated, hut if the northern 
hookh were compiled nmlcr Scythian patronage, as seems 
probable, this name will have been a complimeirt to the 


rulers, implying that the Buddha sprang from a family re- 
lated to their race: in the Ceylon books the name Gotama 
is almost always preferred, hut as this is also the name 
of a distinguished Brahmamcal philosopher (autlior of the 


Nyaya school of philosophy), it will be Ic-ss i«rple\iiig to 
call HticWlia usually In' mmo of Ws oilier uamt-. Mm, 
salat or holy man, is often aiWcl to Sahya. makiiis Sak>a- 
imn,!, and this the Tartar, read as Ohiosemu.d, aho h- 

gores asehiefohjectof aonJ.il.amo,.gst the " 

Sehnga riter;* kk,a and a„. therefon- .s.nalh 
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names of the Buddha, "he by nhom truth is known”^; 
and in the hooks he bears likemse a variety gf epithets, as 
Bhagavat, Sugata, and Tathagata. We will nownote some 
incidents in the life of this remarkable individual, as given 
by Buddhist >mtera, always keeping in mind that, although 
the events narrated ocentred about b.c. GOO, the narrative 
usually coramuuicatca opinions and a tone of thought not 
earlier than n.c. 200, and sometimes of a considerably later 
date. 

The rainy season commeneed soon after Sakya’s arrival 
at Benares, and, as this puts a stop to travelling, he re- 
mained uith his former, pupils iu the deer-forest, in the 
edifice "near which no living creature could be dcpr^^ed 
of lifo;”t and he then began to teach dharma, or "turn the 
wheel of the La\v,"J and gained many converts, especially 
amongst the Vriji of VesoJi. One of his first friends was 
Bimbisara, King of Mngadha, and this was an liereditary 
friendship, their fathers having also been great allies. 
jagriha being at this time Bimbisara’s capital and usual 
place of residence, he presented Sakya, “ the great ascetic, 
with a residence, or Vihara, in a bamboo-grove adjoining, § 
and here, during the first year of his teaching, he was joined 
by bis two chief disciples, Shariputra and Mogalana ; Sha- 
riputra being the disciplo of his right haud'and Mogalana 
of his left haudjlj whilst his cousin Ananda became his per* * * § 

• Professor "Wilaoti observes tbat “inucli erroneous speciilntioii lias on* 
guiated in confounding 'BodiTIia’ with Bu^ha, tfie son of Soma and regent 

of Ibe planet Mcmify.” — -'VidxDiiPiirBDn, isotc, p 393 

t Tnmoiir, J. A.S. B., vol. vih p 815. J Lassen, vol. i p. 810 . 

§ Tills Viliara as coBcil Kalandala, after the name of a binl. 

II CsojuK Koro'i, Anal DjiIw#* As Soc’, \oi xx. p. 51, and 

J A.S 13 ,Tol vn pp 816, 8lY. 
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serial anti cotf!{atit.atlc;itlaii{. He is descrilretl ns movin" 
al)Out attcntlal.liy tlic«c anti numerous other disciple^, “ ns 
the moon amongst planets/’ or “the elephant amongst 
beasts,” etc., jnst ns a Bralimnii or a llaja in the epic 
[wems moves amongst his follovrcrs. lie seems to have 
held public discussions in v’arious places, and is said to hav c 
Iwen visited by a King near Oiigcin, uho was di-satisfied 
nitb tlic teaching of “ a Gymnosophist llrabman.” The 
King came with a j»omi>ous train of attendants, and found 
Sakya-nmni in a grove; the conversation was chiefly car- 
ried on between Iluddiva’s disciples and the Ilralmian, and 
turned upon, the usiul subjects of emancipation and ilcli* 
VC ranee.* 

On another occasion a llmhm.in disputant came from the 
Dckkaii, whore he had liccii studying: he found Snkya 
sitting in the centre of Ins disciples, who formctl a curve on 
each side of him, like the horns of the moon, while Shari- 
putra stood behind with a choicrie,or eow-tail, flapping away 
flics. The Brahman starts his objections to Buddha’s doc- 
trine, hut is told that his state of feeling is the conscqucufc 
of “ attachment,” and he Is directed to strive to acquire a 
state free from “attachment,” and further instructed as fol- 
lows : — 

“Tilts gro's nml miUcrinl lioily U fortnod by tlio union of five 
great element*. A »li*eii'lc slionltl tin ell npon tlie idea lliat the body 
i* eoiistimtly subject to birtli and death; ho must dwell on the idea 
of freedom from nttaehment. on anmUihitioi) and abandonment. If 
a respectable disciple has reflected on these thing?, then love, attach- 
ment, affeetion. etc. arc conijnered, and no longer exist ” 

Tins is the old Sankhya doctrine of five elements, and of 


KorO>-i, VnnI. llulwa, ]>. ttO 
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man’s liberation (from transmigration) being effected by 
his perception of the “nothingness” of everything! But 
Buddha’s discourse does not even refer to Prakriti (eternal 
nature) or Purusha (universal soul), it merely urges the 
acquisition of indifference, because all sensations, ulicthcr 
pleasant or unpleasant, will cease at death.* 

The converts most frequently mentioned are Kings and 
merchants, as in the following little story of the King of 
Boruka, ivliich, wliethcr partly true or wholly fictitidus, 
gives a distinct picture of the maimer in which Buddliisni 
is supposed to have been promulgated, 

Rudrayana, who was King of Rontka, sent to Dimbisara, 
the King of Magadba, a coat of armour endowed uitU won- 
derful properties and covered ivith jewels. Jlimbisara nas 
at a loss for a present of sufficient value to send in ac* 
knowledgmcnt, so taking the armour he bowed down his 
licad to tlio feet of Buddlia and begged advice. Buddlia fold 
him to get a piece of cloth, and have represented on it the 
image of a Tathagafa, meaning himself; the artist began 
his task, hut every time lie lookcd.at Buddha he felt fasci- 
nated and unable to continue his work. Buddha then 
threw Ills shadow on the cloth, and desired tlic painter to 
fill up the outline and write beneath it the Biuhlhist for- 
mula of refuge. Tlie following vereion is in 'crt.c, and 
translated by M. Bumonf: — 
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Escaping from birtli an«l the revolulioa of n orhhi, p\it9 an end to 
sorrow." 

“ If nny one asVs wWt are these senteDccs, the toply is ? the first 
is the introduction ; tho second, the ioatniction ; the tliinl, the revo* 
lution of the world j tltc fourth, tlic cflbrt." 

The artist haring UTittcH this from tlic dictation of Umldha, 
he then desired Bimbisara to address the following letter 
to King Rudrayana 1 — 

. Dear friend, — I send you as a present the moat prcclons 
tiling in all the three worlds; you roust liavc the road de- 
corated for two yctjanas and a lialf, and go out yourself to 
receive it at the head of your army, composed of four dc. 
scriptions of troops ; you must place it tn a wide open place, 
and not uncover it until you have paid it worship and every 
kind of honour. Attention to what I recommend will se- 
cure to you a great amount of merit." 

Wlicu Rudrayana read this letter he felt angry impa- 
tience, and assembling his council proposed calling out hU 
army to lay waste the dominions of tlic King who sent it ; 
but his counsellors persuaded him that Rimbisarn, being a 
magnanimous King, would not trifle with him, ami that the 
better course would be to obey his instructions to tlio letter, 
and then, if dissatisfied, means of vengeance would not be 
w.snting. The road was llicrcforo nimie, nml lioiionrs ren- 
dered as prescribed, and then llm rmering publicly re- 
moved. Now it so bappened lh(d "'Him iiirrcluints from 
Madhyadesa (including Magtidhu) wrin at tliin time in tbe 
town of Roruha, ami the moment lla'y beheld tUo portiait 
they ctclaimeil, ‘■^ch.ralmii I" Uml'lliu I" WIic. ttio King 
heard the name Undilhu, i>f -h™" 
l.!m before, he felt hi. Imir to -tniid <m e"'l. "<■'! ‘■"■■■■'■h- >" 

T 
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,,en..rc>,antss.d. -mo ^ ' 

To .Ucl. the o.orctaots rcphcd. Grca^ Elver 

■ Prioee of the Sakya race, bora oa *0 „t 

Bbagiratbi, near the Hermitage o . , . lie 

it was predicted that it be — 
would become a Cbakravarti Baja (supreme monmO . 
that if bo shaved his hair, put on yellow g 
ladoacd home tor a reb.m. Ute, he 

gata (complete and perfect Buddha). . 

hoa. Bug Badrayana "luworll ■ 

and causes of o-=tcace, etc, and “ laying -A aU ^ 

aftairs, seated himself mUi his ^ auccessive ■' 

his mind collected, to meditate on t e ^ ' 

esisteace, and, cleaving -th the , 

the mountain of ignorance, he saw befo 
Sreta-apamr and when he had learned the four 
repeated the following stanza;— 


peated tno loiiowiug 

a. My perception at Imowledge ha. been ptirifiod by Dad ^ 
the jewel of the world; edor.tion to that goodphyeiemn. ^ 
my cure mast undoubtedly bo due- * . . - ‘ 


r cure must unaouDiecujr uo '*“v- ^ . 

This story boars the aiarbs of ml ancient legend will 
additions. It -is old, hecausc the scene is on eartV^^ 
Sahya-munl-is a man amongst men; >™t ‘Im “ 
of verse is a sure sign of later addition, an t e “ 
of Tathagata and Bhagavat as appeUations of Sa y 
are also suspicious. Tathagata means, " ^ ^ •muni 

(or has gone) in like manner it meamng „„ 

was one of a succession of Buddhas ; hut w i 


. nuruonf,pp.34(>-t,Ir<mth«‘D..j.Ar.dimI.' ■ ^ j,. 

+ Tumour, Tilaliawanso, Introd., pp- 100-S, on P ’ 
liiiin, p. 191. 
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proof that this doctrine was a part of original Buddhism, 
there are many reasons for supposing it to have’been an 
afterthought. So also with the epithet Bhagavat, which 
means the divider, the distributor, or ruler ; it is an old 
Sanskrit word, hut not used in the sense of Deity until after 
the Christian era. A Uiird sign of comparatively late date 
may he suspected iu the fixed attitude assumed by the new 
Convert, the Vedanta mode of conquering ignorance*'’ by 
the aid of posture being more recent than Kapila’s doctrine 
of Buddhi and five elements. 

Sakya-rauni is represented as living all the earlier part 
^ his career in JIagadha, the kingdom of Birabisara ; but, 
«^vith the consent, of this Raja, he accepted an invitation 
from Prasenajit, tlie King of Kosala, whose chief city was 
Sravasti.* * Thistkingdom was, like the Fanchala of the 
Pandus, a part of the country since known as Oude. 
Sravasti and the Viharas, or convents, in the neighbour- 
hood arc the scene of many of the Buddhist talcs. Great 
dissatisfaction is scud to have hceu caused by the King of 
Kosala*^ adoption of Buddhism; all his offerings of lamps, 
incense, garlands, and perfumes going now to Bhagavat. 
A set of devotees called Tirthyas showed open hostility, 
complaining that before the "great ascetic’* came, they 
pvere honoured by kings, ministers. Brahmans, and house- 
keepers, and received from them clothing, food, seats, me- 
dicines, and other things, but tliat now none but Sr.a- 
-• inaua Gotama and his assembly rcccivwl these tilings. The 

• Profi-sMir Laswn call* Dimbasara King of Kosala, anil Traacnnjit King 
of SroTBuC-wliKli >9 api’iuvn^ly orer^ht, DimbiMrn bong King of 3 Ib- 
gadlra, Tith Kajngriiia for his capilal, and Troscnajit being King of Kosala. 
with SiiiTasti lus cnpitaL Iniliacha Altertbumstunilc, toI li p. 17. 
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merchants aaid. "mo » t^TL ' 

To the maroLaote replied, - 

Prieee of the Sahya race, ho^ » „f 

Bliagirathi, near the Hermit^e 
IL it .aa predicted that it he — ^ 
would become a Chahravarti Raja (aepreme monarc 
that if he shared hia hair, put on 

abandoned home for “ this erplana-- 

gata (complete and perfect Buddha). precepts 

Ron, king Budrayana 

and causes of eristcnce, etc., aud laying ^ 

affairs, seated himself iiith his legs . 

Ids mind collected, to meditate on the ' f.^piauce ‘ 

eaistenee, and, clearing irith the 
the mountain of ignorance, he rair before 
Srota-apeta," and ivhen he had learned the four 
repeated the following stanza 

a .. My perception of knowledge toitam 

ri. the J-ewl of the wotldi adoration to that good physical;, 
my rate must undoubtedly bo due."*' . 

Tills story bears the marks of an ancient legend wit 
additions. It .is old, hecanse the secnc is on eartV^^ 
Sakya-munl-is a man amongst men; hut the “ ■ j;pP_ 

of verse is a sure sign of later addition, and the in 
of Tathagata and Bhagarat aa appellation, J-ppp.p 

are also suspicions. Tathagata means. He w 
(or has gone) in like manner ;t meaiung - S* 
was one of a succession of Buddhas ; hut whilst there 

• Bumouf, pp. 340-1. from the ‘Dirya to E®* 

+ 'Tumour. Mahawanso, latrod , pp. lOC-8, and Klaproth, 
hinn, p. 191 
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proof that tliis doctrine was a part of original Buddhism, 
there are many reasons for supposing it to ha^e‘l)een an 
afterthought. So also with the epithet Bhagavat, which 
means the diridcr, the distrihutor, or ruler ; it is au old 
Sanskrit word, hut not used in the sense of Deity until after 
the Christian era. A third sign of comparatively late date 
may he suspected in the fixed attitude assumed by the new 
Convert, the Vedanta mode of conquering ignorance” by 
’ the aid of posture being more recent than Kapila’s doctrine 
of Buddhi and five elements. 

Saltya-muni is represented as living all the earlier part 
^ his career in JIagadha, the kingdom of Birabisara j but, 
‘■with the consent. of this Raja, he accepted an invitation 
from Prasenajit, the King of Kosala, whose cliief city was 
Srasaati.* ■ Tbis^kingdom was, like the Panchala of the 
Paiidus, a part of the country since known as Oude. 
Sravasti and the Viharas, or coments, in the neighbour- 
hood arc the scene of many of the Buddhist tales. Great 
dbsatisfaction is said to Iiavc been caused by the King of 
KosaIa’§ adoption of Buddhism; all Ids offerings of lamps, 
incense, garlands, and perfumes going now to Bhagavat. 
A set of devotees called Tirthyas showed open hostility, 
complaining that heforc the ** great ascetic” came, they 
^ ere honoured by kings, ministers. Brahmans, and house- 
keepers, and received from them clothing, food, seats, me- 
dicines, and other things, but that now none but Sra- 
-maua'Gotama and his assembly received these things. The 

• Professor LosLn calls Punbasara King of Kosala, ninl Prasonnjit Kmg 
of Sruvasti,' which is apparently dd orersight, Bunbisnra being King of Ma- 

gadbo, ^rit!) Rajagriha for his capital, and Ihasenajit being King of Ko-yila, 
with Sravasti hU capital. Indlache Alterthomslundc, vol. u p. 17. 
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Tirtliyas arc descriljccl as men “ who did not know all, but 
who thotight they knew everything.” The original meaning 
of tlic word w as " one who makes the round of tlie sacred 
tanks;” hut they made thcmbclvcs so conspicuous hy their 
hostility to Buddhism, that in Buddhist literature a Tirthya 
usually means a factious opponent.* 

A story is told of six Tirthyas persuading King Prasenajit 
to allow them to try their strength in puhhc against Sakya- 
muni. Tiic great ascetic was then at Rajagriha, hut he 
accepted the challenge, hid his followers “wash ami mend 
their >xatmcnt3,^^ and startcil with them for Sravastt. A 
long hall is said to have been creeled for the occasion, "ith 
a throne for Bhagavat and a mantnpa (tower or spirej. 
After scalding a messenger flying through tlio air, Bhagavat 
entered into a meditation so intense tliat a (lame ksueil 
from the lock of the door ami set the whole edifice on fire, 
hut before water could be procurcil the fire had cxtinguidiwl 
itself without injuring the building. At length Imlm amt 
Brahma and many hundrctl thousands of gods came to 
assist, and amongst them two Kaga Kings, wlio presented 
a thousand-loared lotus, the size of a cart-wheel, all of gold, 
uith a stalk of diamond. IVhngavnt placed him''clf ui>on 
the lotus, his legs crossed. Ids Ixxly erect, and Ids mind 
couecntralctl, and then created an endless mass of similar 
Thiddhas, reaching up to the heaven Aknnichla®, fomc of 
whom were repeating, " Commenw, dejiart,” etc. The cflVcl 
was so triumphant that the chief Tirthyadrmrnctl himself «« 
the next poud.t Tlic remahung Tirthj as fltsl in dismay 

• IJumwir, Jip. snoantl I6J, p. |5S, atfk 

t humtxtf, p l'.*\ 1,-p-nJ rf 3tnuI{,aH In n noto tg Ux" ‘ < t 

Oiriod l^w,' mpjx'H'* flih city Ia !«• riin<I»L«r«, ■ 

l»tu*, p. csy , ' 
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a distant city, \vhcrc they persuaded the inhabitants to re- 
fuse admission to Bhaga\at. There happened howeverto be 
in tins tomi the daughter of a Brahman from Sakya-muni’s 
uati\ e jdacc, and this woman, getting a lamp, descended the 
city Mall at night, and went to render homage to the great 
ascetic; he, perceiving her favourable disposition, taught 
her the four truths, so that she acquired faith in the for- 
mula of refuge; he then hade her go to a man in the town 
named Mendhaka, and tell him that Bliagavat had come 
to that place upon his account, and that the fine which the 
town awarded to all M’ho should visit hinr should be paid 
out of the purse carried by Mendhaka's son, and that how- 
ever many fines were paid it woidd still continue full. As 
soon as jMeudhaka received the message, he paid the fine, 
M ent to Dhagarat, learned the /oar /ra/Zts, and saw before 
him the state nhicb leads to nirvana. 

Tlie “foiSr tniths,"* so frequently mentioned in the 
Sutras, are M'orthy of particular attention, ns incorporating 
some of the most ancient Buddhist doctrine. The first 
states that all existence is grief; the second, that existence 
is caused by the passions; the third, that the passions may 
be extinguished ; and the fourth gives the means of nccom- 
plisliiug this extinction; the whole together constituting 
Sakya-muni’s answer to the inquiries of ascetic Bralimans 
as to Ins mode of dealing with the evils of birth, old-age, 
sickness, and death. The same idea is expressed in the 
popularstanza commencing, " Ye dhanna heivprahhavds 
the translation of which js, — 

Those duties whicli originate in cause ; 

Tlieu- causes ttc 

* Eui-nouf,aoUi*o/Gooil'Law,‘AppowUi,TTP 517. 
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mat i. tl>e co»ntcr^.o» 

TUe great StamaM has ecpaUy caplamea. 

A sun.nrary of to occurs in to We of BuddUa (Lallta 
..Buth being no "»"'“'*''^j““^tre"nn“ktrf and i 

annilulatioii of tirlli. old-age an then by the removal of 

This stanaattas drst otor^i -Pon to ^.ai of a 

BmUlbUt cjhortatioD or invitation given above . 

-Arise! depart (from 7°*“ 

B£:SsS.tS=“,S':S 

puts an end to Borrow. 

fjufortunatcly to dMplinc of the Law was 
Tcquircimcsccncc in a .V.scl,.lc ; nnd another 
tl, at ignorance (or to) causes Mains 

is tlic consctiucncc of action, and that he only 
from action escapes from its effect. „l,clhcr 

M. Bumouf ha-s taken mucli pan« to asccrtai 
the Tiili or the Sanskrit version is the ongmal, 
telsioa is. that to Pali forar of f ^ 

older than the Sanskrit of the north; but that 

• U. U.VViLwn, Memw O” ^JuilJlia, Uuddhuia. 1'- I'- 
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one nor the otljcr can be identified as precisely the onginal 
formula of the first Buddhists. lie only determines that, 
metrically and grammatically, it shows itself to liave been 
current in a jiopular dialect before liciiig fiishioncd into a 
classical form. 



ciiAmii VI. 


"Iforiion tliero wm uow’, 

Cut rast ifiAnitu^o 

Spread over and Mow.”— A uobd. 

To follow Sakya*Tnuiu tlirough all the talc3 which Imve bccj» 
rccordcil, Mould only he to mystify the subject ; hut we shall 
do M'cll to note how he is said to have passed hw life luulcr 
the protection of contemporary kings, nml then to rehearse 
shortly the closing scenes of liis life, as related in the 
legends and poetry of Buddhist religious romance. 

Sakya-muiii’s friend and patron, Bimhisaraof Hajagriha, 
was mnrtlcrcd by his son Ajatasatra, and the new 3ving 
commencing his reign in hostility to Buddhists, thc“gfW^ 
ascetic” left his dominions and lived almost entirely at 
Sravasti, in Ko«ala. Pra-senajit, the King of Kosala, was 
n friend, and probably connection, of Sakya-muni’s father, 
and through his friendly maliatiou Sakya Mas induced 
once jnore to visit his nathc place. A large Vihara was 
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erected in a banyan grove for the occasion, and each family 
of tlic Sakya tribe sent one member as a disciple or fol- 
lower. This is only related as a passing visit ; and Sakya- 
mimi appears to have lived again at Kosala, until King 
Prasenajit was dethroned by bis son, and the new King 
made war upon Sakya’s native city, Kapila-v astu. lie re- 
turned to Jilagadhaj in which country Prasenajit had taken 
refuge j but this King died soon afterwards, from eating 
iminoderatcly of tiurnips, and then indulging too freely in 
draughts of spring water.* Ajatasatra, the King bf I»Ia- 
gadha, had now relaxed his hostility to Buddhism j and it 
seems suddenly to have occurred to him that the sagacious 
Sakya-muni might assbt in manccuvring him into posses- 
sion of the neighbouring town of Vesali. To effect this 
object he sent his prime minister to visit Sakya, and the 
conversation which ensued is given in detail. Vesali was 
n city famed for the beauty of its gardens, its baths, jewels, 
horse-furniture and sports-f The government was carried 
on hy a confederation called Liclibawi Rulers (or Vriji 
Princes), and its constitution was something peculiar to 
itself, hlarriagc was forbidden, and high rank attached to 
the lady who held office as Chief of Courtesans. TIic af- 
fail's of government were discussed in Assemblies of Tildcrs, 
governed by traditioual laws and Iwoks, as in other Hindu 
republics j but the criminal proceedings dlflbred. If the 
Council convicted any one of crime, thw sent him to the 
Mahamatra, or chief officer of jasticc; and if this second 
authority thought him innocent, he was acquitted; hut if 
the ^Nfahamatra confirmed the decirion of tlic Counefl, he 

• Cwtiia Korv*i, .U B/1C, fol. It., j,. 87 . 

+ J.A.S B., T<J. m, p. {)02. 
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WAS given over to the ProfeEOr of Latv and four otter of- 
ficcra in succession, the final verdict resting with tte Ki 
By this wo may understand that, like all repuhhes n India 
they paid taves to the King who " protected them ; 
this Kiim appeal was made in eases of emergency Ajata 
satra wished however to obtain more complete dmmmo 
over Vesali, and eoneoeted a plan vnth Sakya-m™ ^.er 
prodndng internal- dissension, which leil nltiraatcl) 

accomplishment of his wishes. to 

The «reat ascetic felt now that Ids life was dmwmg to 
a close; and soon after his interview with 
nistor he assembled the memlicrs of the 1 1 '^1 
was living, ott the Vulture Mountain, near 
made tlicm farewell discourses in preparation of 
to the place in which it was destined he should ‘''a' ' 

llmldhist language, obtain nimina. At "l™ ,„,i„ 

•than a village, he was Idgcd in the nevv ^ 

by Ajatasatra for the accommodation of his mes, ,, 
When he arrived at Vesali he was Imlgeil m “Pf " 
longing to the Chief of Courtesans, and 
from this grand lady, who drove out to sec him, 
hy her suit-e in stately carriages. Having approached ai.^ 
iKiwcd down, she took her scat .on one side of '"i" 
llstencil to a discourse on dUarma. She then r^“ 
him to accept a repast which slio would prepare ic 
(lay for him anti bis disciples; and lianuR o ta*na 
consent, Bignificd by sileucc, »bc rose from her sea , 
down, walked three limes round him, and departed, 
entering the town she mi^ tlic Rulers of ^ esali, got^e* 
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appaTelIc<l ; but tlicir equipages made waj for licrs. They 
asked her to resign to them the honour of entertaining 
Sakya-inunij but s}ic refused, and the great man himself, 
nOicn solicited by the Rulere in person, also refused to break 
his engagement with the Jady. 

It was now the season of Vareha, or rains ; and telling 
his followers to accept invitations from the neighbouring 
iuliabitants, Sakya-muni retired witli Anauda to the Cocks- 
foot Vibara, not far from Vesali. Whilst there lie was 
seized with illness, and although he it\ a great measure re- 
covered, he felt that at his advanced age and with his infir- 
mities he could not long surrii'c. He called the members 
of the Vibara together, and told them that withip three 
months he should realize nirvana ; and then exhorted them 
to renounce passion, keep their thoughts under subjection, 
adhere to dhanna, and, " escaping the eternity of trans- 
migration, achieve the .cvtinction of miscrj’/-' A little to 
the north of Vesali, he visited a place called Pawa, whore 
Chuudo, a goldsmith, lodgcil him in a mango-grove ; and, 
according to the Ceylon narrative, he there ate pork at his 
own particular request, and, according to his own predic- 
tion and expectation, was taken ill, and felt it necessary to 
hasten his journey to Knsinara, a town on the Pliagirathi, 
ncarwliich he wished to breathe lus last, ^^^lcn ho reached 


the forests of Tirhut (to this day famous for their timber), 
“ the Saul-trcos shed flowers, altliough it was not the season 


for them to be in blos.««om, the air rang with heavenly 
mmic, and perfumes n-erc sliovvcted from the sky. Tl'n 
agcel tcaelicr laid lumWlf on his left side, and dcs..^l ke 

dMple nho stool in front fan"i»S »" ‘'f “• 
uiscipii, WUU.MU. worltls. whohourt'd in 

cause the Dti-alas of ten thousauu woruu.. 
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tlic air to watcii and lament, slioulil not have their view 
of liim irttcrccpted.”* Croivds of men as ircU as J)evat/is 
were in attendance, some disciples of hts old master, Arada 
Kalama, amongst the rest; and he breathed his la.st (or 
achieved nirvana ) , whilst discoursing upon dharina and dis- 
cussing the relative merits of dificrcut religious systems. 

Bliagavat is rcprcscntcil as himself giving minute direc- 
tions that the ceremonies attending Ids funeral should be 
conducted in a manner precisely similar to those performed 
for a OhaUravarti“'llaja; these appear to have been such 
ns aro described in the Maliablmrata, nt the funeral of 
'Dasaraflia, but whether really performed for Sakya-mum, 
or iuvciltccV afterwards, may be doubted. At length, whilst 
lying beneath the Saul-trccs, he says to his followers, “I 
am C’thofting you for the last time ; transitory things arc 
perishable 1 -without procrastination qualify yourselves for 
nht'tmay These were the last words of Tivthagnta. "At 
this moment the earth quaked, the miwic of the gods rang 
in the'&ir,'and gods and wen sang hymns.” Brahma said’.t 

“ All tilings gatLcrcd in thi^ norld must bo rclinquisliod. TIjo 
man who Lad no equal,’ TalLagnla, who Lad great powers and clear 
eyc9, atlasl lia< dicil I” 

Indrasang: 

“ A eonipoiuid thing is not lusting, bH things subject to rc'i’nxlue- 
lion must asiiircdlj- pcrjsli ; it is a happiness for surb to Lc ntresl 
(or arrive nt cstinclion)." 

Tlie discijdc An.araddha said : ' 

“ITe mIio v'itli n firm mind’wns a protector, hr who had found 
steadiness and I ranquillify, ho longer fndientes inspiration and rrspt* 

• J..V. S Il.TciI. KKC. 

t Ki>ri>-i, Anal. Ilulvo, A*. lUi* , ipl. p. 300. 
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ration. The immaculate hfuni, whoso aim ^as virvana, has expired. 
Eo endured the agonies of death in the full possession of his facul- 
ties. His mental facixlties, expired hke the extinction of a lamp.” 

The disciple Ananda had not yet attained that state of con- 
viction or of knowledge which was called becoming an 
Arliat, and to him the death of Bhngavat was in conse- 
quence very appalling ; he said : • * . 

“ "When the all-pcrfect Buddha Supreme expired, then was there 
great terror ; then stood the hair on end.” . * 

So also the other disciples who had not altained arahathood 
wept aloudj with uplifted arms, or rolled upon tlie groxiud, 
exclaiming, "Too soon has Bhagavat expired; too soon 1ms 
the Eye (cAnWa) closed upon the wrld.” Biltjthc'./^rjifff# 
sat tranqtiil and composed, saying, " Transitoiy things arc 
pcrishahlo j how in this world shall we gain -permaiioncy,^’ 
etc. ’ 

Anuradha, being the chief disciple present, then took the 
direction of the rest, and, after spending the remainder of 
the night in discoursing with Ananda upon dhanna, he de- 
sired Ananda to go early in the morning, with his begging- 
dish in hand, to announce the death of Bhagavat to the 
Slallians, who inhabited Kusinara. Ceremonies for the 
funeral arc then arranged, and tlie corpse of Biuldha car- 
ried into the city in a grajid procession : not only the Kn- 
sinara Mallians, but also Devatas assisted, and so mucli 
of the divine Jfaiidara, or Coral-fiower, fell from heaven 
on the occasion that the whole town uns covered uith it. 
Jinny other details arc gi»cn of the offerings made and the 
honours paid, but thc«c arc rcdteil in a verj' c\tra\agant 
and artificial tone, ami need not ho itsctienlinzcd. The 
concluding ceremony of wtting fire to the corpse was dc- 
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laycd until Kasyapa aonld arrive He ^ ' 

disciple since the death of Mogala, and ^ 

rcmied at dtajagriha, endeavouring 
of Ajataaatm, who had hut recently begun to 
dhJ doctrine. The ,uak.ug of the earth 8-=^ 
notice of the moment at tvluch Bhagavat expired 1 c a 

"cdmeteora; apd heard the sound of 

the Devas; h'e kne'wtherefore that Bhagava 
entirely from pain, and said calmly, •' Tins is t o c« 

■ every .compound thing.”* But Ajatastara, bavin a 

ivithout roots.'- Souia, he kneiv, he in c°->s‘— 
melancholy -nei-vs. and he ferf that the effee u 
raiise th-e King to vomit hW and die, 
reet-ed Yarehat, one of the chief ministers at 
go into 'the King’s garden, and cause a senes opt 
he painted, tepresentiug how Sakya-muni ccs 
the heaven called Tnshita into the worn 

■ hoin»'in the shape of an elephant; how at IM 

p rahtree he attLed Buddhahood, liow at ~ “ 
!L, he turned the wheel of .the Law of 
how at Sravasti he displayed grcaf.miraclcs , i 
other town he descended from the heaven to wliic 
gone to instruct his' mother; and how, aacr '‘aviS ■ 
and inatnicled men, he went to his last rcsting-p 
Kusinara. , 

After this Kasyjipa directed Yarcbnt to take sc = 

basins, or troughs, filled with frcab butter, 
u itb the powder of eandal-wo^, mid place them m 
den. The King was then to be induced to come >n ^ 
garden and observe the pictu^c^. and when be fauitcc , 

* • A». Kcn wk u. 1' 309 
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^voul(l on discovering BniWha*s death, Ynrcliat was to place 
him in a trough of hntter, and as soon as the first melted 
he was to.be removed to the second, until he had passed 
through the seven troughs of butter, and lastly, he was to 
be laid in the powdered sandal.wood, wliich w ould complete 
his restoration.* « 

Having made these aiTangemcnts,'»Ivasyapa s4t out for 
Kusinara, and at Pawa met a man '6arrj'ing some of the 
celestial coral-flowers which had fallen from heaven at Bha-^ 
gavat’s death. As soon as he arrived at the JlalHan Coro- 
nation Hall, he u'.’ilkcd three tiroes rounil riie fuucral pile, 
and then, making an opening at the bottom,* bot\ ctl do^ni 
bis head at the feet of Bhagavat, and immediately the fu- 
neral pile spontaneously ignited. For some dajs the Ku- 
sinara MalHans sprinkled scented water on the ashes, anil 
then Ajatasatra, ami the Vriji Princes of Vcsali, and the 
Sakyasof Kapila-^astu.'an'd others, sent to beg for the Cor- 
poreal remains, as relies: -Tlic'diflcrcnt claimants seeming 
likely to go to war, on the occasion, a Brahman* with a 
measure called a droiia iu his hand, reminded tlicm that 
Buddha had been patient, and had praised the iirtuc of 
patience, and that it would he highly unbecoming to raise 
a contest over his rcraiuiis- " Rather let us," he said, ‘ di- 
ride the relies into eight jwrtions.” Tlic relies verC tlicrc- 
forc measurctl in the drona, and lastly, the drona sciwcd as 
a ninth relic. Tlicninc daifopas cannot however l>c traced, 
and none of those yet aUtiug can he d.atcd earlier than the 


age of Asokn-t 

• Tlw t-m-ct of »and-vl-wt«».l •* « 
runiT. wlirr^ n mnn .«» .J.wo* tn 

of th» tfOtxl .ipo.l hi. ►lli'al.l.T- IJuTWmf. TOL I !• -TJ 
t A«. no*., Tot «. F ai2 


1 Ju i1m‘ 
of oarrring • 



„g 3 iiri: iNcicNT inma, ^ 

And here Ave pause to draw a long hreath, or hea'O a 

sigh.' WcholievothatSakya-muni 

to type of cxcelleuee. and it is imposs.Me to 
ncstly upon Hs career without feeling a deep m er 
:::!rg w -sh to reconcile the —i o'l^ 
sublimity of the man and the poverty of t o 
^dat J upon this suhieet are not 

bit- they ean,aearcelyhe avoided, and are fheretor g. ^ ^ 
although with an apology. 

Sakya-niunifelt,as earnest men 
dissaJfied with all that is finite, '"X ’f meatotio" 
the custom of his ago and country, that S'®” tondilion of 
in seclusion could raise him even "’7= 
the demi-divine Bhrlgus and Rlbhns of Sans t 
Sakya sought for God, although ho knew “ot th^t 
for God he sought, and, with all the powm ^ 

winch man is capable, ho derated his X’^Jllaing that 
pursuit, and he foimd God m a degree tar oa ^mg 
Lally vouchsafed to man. but it .t i^U give, 

hnew that there was something better than imlaii 

he knew that heneralencc and duty wore better tha 
reward, whether in this world ot in a future sta - 
knew that he was aspiring above all the Gods and 
gods M the popular creed, hut ho_ knew not '“^^Xoforo 
taught-llim ; he knew not that “ God drew him, 

’he did nhiitchcll his disi^les Jo watch and seek . 

done,.ti;er-eforo.Jie nW “iraud 

Mid badalus'disclplra look no higher.lhau. 11m ^ 

tliei'cfote, no Booner-was lus influence ^ jjnd 

T\bolc system began, to degencrtite into self-g^qn, 
lying, liypocritical cant. ' * . 
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Had Sakya-rauni known that duty was tb^ law of God, 
and that the pinana for \7hich he yearned was going home 
to God, he might have saved millions of men from idolatry, 
hut such knowledge was utterly beyond lus reach TTe 
juiy believe that his unconditional surrender of /(tinsel/ to 
duty gave lum a clear perception of nght and. wrong he 
never thought of reward for lumself, and abandoned everj 
lighter wi^Ti ,for lhat whidi he believed to be rifflii, and, 
as we believe, he trusted implicitly lhat this. would le^d to 
eternal tiniou with the Eternal Essence of the Unn erse 
but this was not what he taught True to the conceit and 
self-sufficiency of his age and country, he believed that he 
had wrested a secret from the Eternal his clear and fresh 
perception of nght and wrong he looked upon us a spell, 
which ho could communicate to others, and thus enable lus 
followers to attain the advantages he had gamed, without 
enduring the painful, tedious, self-denying probation which 
ho hod endured 




CHAFrER vn. 

" Ifcatiwliilc the wjngwl lirmtcta, by commaiid 
And trumpet’# bctukT, tbrou^liout Uje Lost prochini 
A solemn council fortliwith. to bo held ” — Miltou. 

The -progress of Buddhism after Sakya-muni’s death Jjas 
been agreeably rccordeil in the Ceylon Clironicles, trans* 
latcd by Mr. Tumour; and from these we gather that 
Kasyapa claimed. to -be Lt^cc of the Assembly, because 
Buddha had said to him, “ Kasyapa, thou shalt wear niy 
hempen.'tobes.”* And it was soon' apparent to the new 
chief, or .hierarch, that decided measures were required for 

* Tiii noitr, J. A S. 1? , *ol rii. pp. 1007, 1011 
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holding the community tc^ether; an old dotard u'as work- 
ing insubordination, saying, Weep not, bewail not; wc 
are happily rid of that ascetic, . . . who kept us in subjec- 
tion, saying, this is pcrmisrible and tliat is not permissible ; 
: . . now whatever wc may desire that wc can do,”* And 
Kasyapa, fearing that the teachings of the divine teacher 
might become extinct, dctcnDined to convene a general as- 
scmbl/foT the purpose of preserving the words of Buddha. 
He wished to have five hnndred members, and he \vi8hecl 
particularly to have Ananda amongst them, because he had 
been more constantly with Buddha than any other dis- 
ciple j but it so liappcned that Ananda had not yet attained 
that state of conversion called by Buddhists Arhatbood ; 
whereas the four hundred and ninty-nine other members 
were Arhats. Nevertheless Ananda was elected. It was next 
determined that the five hundred should meet at Rcya- 
griha for the rainy season, and that no other Bhiksfm, that 
is, nootlierBuddhist mendicants, should bo admitted to the 
city during that period. These arrangements being made, 
Ka,syapa said to them, Beloved I yc have leisure now for 
forty days, after which time no excuses Avill be admitted, 
neither in reference to father or raotlier, or getting a re- 
fection-dish or robe made; ... do therefore what requires 
to be done.”t 

Tlie ^disciples then disposed all over India, and at the 
commencement of the rains the five Inmdred met at Raja- 
griha. Tlieir first anxiety was to get the Viharas repaired, 
which had been neglected and imtenanted for more than a 
tnelvcmontb. With tins object, a deputation place'd itself 

• Tumour-, J. A. S B , rd ti p. 812 j S Kings, u. 13 

+ JltJ , voL Ti r 516 

* n 2 
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• • 1 *i>n Ivin" ftuil obtained a 

propri^lbg « CMC in tte ..o-ghbonrhood 

L%. 

n-M prcparcil ami " mlomcit, ai i ) ^ 

artificer himrclf.” Anfi now nl.cn “''''" i„ 

„,scn.Uv on tl.c eve of bo.nf! ,f“ He 

, rent .Ihtroventbcingetm ‘‘. 1000 . 001 . 0 ™^^^^^^ 

spent tl.c ..hole n.gl.t .0 re"!.” o > „„ncc he 

flcctc.1 that llnihlho had toW h.m t y I* ^ 

notUcl he shortly sanctifio.1 S,nec “ „„ 

.ieelnratiou of HtoWha J„o!or^ 

orertion u...st bo over-anatous. the 

,0 feel more trnst l.o song l.t tm thefio- 

net of recllni..g • • • “ , “a Z\ "'01* “ 

nrinio.'. of sin," an.1 ho attamed A^aU^^; “ g .plea- 
coimtcnanco fall of sanctity, p.in > , Bhikhas.* 

rtenr," he attended the mcoling 'nth 1. ^ 

• At this meeting, '-Wist Kasyapa these 

tl,e dUeourses relating to d.sc.pU..e: and An, 
rrldel, referred to morals and ji,dplos 

portions of these .llseoiffses were consigned t 
of different eminent Elders as their especial eh«„ . ^ 

tain minihcr, for instance, ‘‘to the disciplrao 

Shariputra,” and others to the pnpils 

is recorded a, the first Buddhist oon™a 'on hddjt 

g.-iha, at the close of the rainy season, in the an 

^Ti;::;hJi^oriod H.e pri..eipd Kaias Wr severe eentaries 

• J.A.S B.Tol-’i- P 
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were unfavourable to tbc newreligiou, anti it made but little 
progress in ^vcalth or power.' !Morals were apparently more 
than usually comipt in India ; for not only Ajatasatru but 
tlircc succeeding kings of IVIagadha obtained the throne by 
raunlcring their fathead, and then at length the populace 
cried out and said they would have no more of the “ parri- 
cidal race j” and deposing the reigning Haja, they installed 
the eminently wise minister namiM Susanaga, who reigned 
eighteen years.* * * § Susanaga had the reputation of being the 
child of the .unmarried lady who hdd office at Vesali, where 
the Vriji determined “that it would be prejudicial to the 
prosperity of their capital if they did Jvot keep up the office 
of ‘ Chief of Courtesans.* ” Susanaga was a most accom- 
plished person, and was succeeded by Ins son Knlasoka, or 
Kfikavaruin.t ^ho rcuiovejl his capital from Rajagriha to 
Patna, called Pushpapura (city of flowers), and first called 
Piltali-pura and later PAtaliputra.t Tliis is the town in 
which Ajatasatru was building forts a century previous, 
when Buddha passed through it shortly before liis death, 
and at that time it was a mere village- 

During the reign of Kalasoka, or KSkavarnin, insubor- 
dination was observed in a Vihara at Vesali, into which ill- 
disposed people Iiad insiuiwlcd themselves for tlie sake of a 
subsistence. “ Tliese shameless ministers of religion,” says 
the Ceylon Chronicle, " pronounced the following ten in- 
dulgences allowable — 

• Mflliawaiuo, it. 16. 

t J^aiacama means “black as » nrett,” and was th? name or epitbet 
usually applied to Kahsokn by Biahmamcal lualorians —Lassen, vol. li.p 83. 

J AVilson, quoted by Lassen, toL u p. 82« pote, , 

§ ‘Maliawanso,’ translated from tlie Pall by Mr. Tumour The'Malia- 
uanso* IS a Instory of Ceylon, wnftcu by a Buddlust rc-idcnt at a Viliara in 
Ceylon, about a v 400 
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1. The prCBcrration of salt in liotn.* 

The rule being, that salt conid only be kept seven dap; 
imd the innovation, that in horn it might be kept longer. 

2. The allowance of two inches. 

Buddhists are forbidden to take food after midday ; the in- 
novation allows two inches* shadow of the declining sun. 

3. ladnlgencc in tbe.counhy. 

Which means, taking in the country what is denied in the 
Vihara. 

<1. Ceremonies in sacerdotal residences. 

Performing ceremonies in private bouses, which shotdd be 
observed in the appointed Hall. 

5. Obtoiniog euhseguent consent. 

■Whereas consent of Elders ought to precede religious acts. 

6. Confonnity to example. 

No example is an aveuse for a forbidden act. 

7. Acceptance of whey. 

But wliey, equally with milk and other food, is forbidden 
after twelve o’clock. 

8 Acccptaacc of tod^y resembling water. 

\Vhercas no fermented beverage is admissible. 

9. Tile use of scats covered with cloths without fnngcs. 

• No costly covers, whether witJi or without fringes, iwe al- 
lowed. 

10. The acceptance of silrer and gold. • 

All precious ractaU arc prohibited. 

* Tumour, J A S , TtJ ti, p.72S, from BuG'Uifl^o'a’s Conum-utarj , 
wnttwi about AD. 5f>0 
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An eminent Bizddbistj named Yasas, hearing in the course 
of Iris pilgrimage that these ten indulgences were being 
propagated at Vesali, felt it necessary for the preservation 
of dhartna that he should endeavour to suppress them. He 
went therefore and took up his abode at the Vihara indi- 
cated; hut finding it impossible to suppress the schism 
Avithout assistance, he nent into the hills beyond the Gan- 
ges to consult other eminent elders. These all agreed that 
an aged Buddlrist named Itevata was the person to whom 
they should refer as chief authority, or hierarch, of the 
community. To the Stliarira (elder) Kevata of Soreya, 
therefore they applied, and he expressed Iris willingness to 
accompany them to Vcsali ; but being infirm, he travelled 
slowly and by zrater. At one of their evening halting- 
places an embassy from the schismatics appeared, with 
presents for Bevata ; hut the offerings were declined, and 
the " messengers of the sinful fraternity” being dismissed 
by the holy Bevata, made their way to Patna, and goimng 
admission to the presence of the Baja Kalasoka, they en- 
treated his protection against the designs and aggressions of 
certain priests resident in the provinces, who were hasten- 
ing to take possession of their Viliara. Kalasoka, suppos- 
ing them really oppressed, promisal them redress, and sent 
messengers to remonstrate with Bevata ; but in the night 
he had a dream, and thought he uas thrown into a place of 
torture after dc.ath. The King’s sister was a giftcd’Bud- 
dhist, and possessing the usual Buddlrist accomplishment 
of flying through the air, sbe came instantly to the aid 
of her brother, told him that he Iiazl offered to assist the 
wrong party, and that he must unite himself with Bevata ard 
uphold true dharma; and, Iw adopting this course,” 
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concWed, ■■peace of mtad i^ be tt 

soon thcTcfoie as day daunrf, the K „ P 
Vihara • and having asaemhlcd and examin , 

;:^:L;hepeiecived that Bcvata and jasasw^^^ 

. 0 ° into these eontroveited Ton. the 

bird could be heard in it. Having determined th. 
indnlgenees ivero inadmissible they -‘", Xelve 
Vihara i and selecting seven hundred out of the 
Ldred who had been eoW by V-S;-":. 
cation was held, under the gnidanee of Kevata a I P 
teetion of the King Kalasoha.* The ™ 
was purified, and the ‘“7,“ "^'brought 

rals and discipline, were rensed, and the 

a close in eight months. This ^eond eoi^^crim 
held at Vesali, at the close of the first century . 
dba’s death, b.c. 4-13. 

After Kalasoka,the Magadha "S who 

ingly confused: he was in fact succeeded ^ ^ 
were approved of neither by Brahmans , 

. in consequence their history is nowhere told m e „ 

bdt the general version Is, that the “Tl^emwas 
about this time, and that one or more of 

the sovereign of Patna, when f ®, zander’s 

his way across the Indus, and that when, a 

• M8inwmt«0,eh.»T.. Wen, toI. » 1‘ 
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retreat, the trest of India vras agitated by the murder of 
Porus, the weak government of the Nandas was usm^KKl 
by the adventurous Cliandragupta and his clever compa- 
nion Cbanakyq. Chandragnpta reigned thirty-four years; 
his son ‘Bindusara twenty-eight years; Bindusara leaving 
one hundred and one sons, "tlie issue of sixteen different 
mothers.” Amongst these sons was the celebrated Asoka, 
who wa.s so wild and turbulent in his youth that his father 
thought him safest at a distance, and sent him to reign 
as viceroy at Ougein. Whilst administering that govern- 
ment he formed an attachment to the lovely and youthful 
(laughter of ascithi, or president of corporation, at Ougein.* 
This lady was the mother of Asoka's two celebrated children, 
the Prince Slahcndra and the Princess Sangbnmitta; and 
with them and his wife he continued at Ougein, or Avanti, 
until messengers arrived with a leaf,” announcing tliat his 
father was upon Ills death-bed. Asoka started instantly, 
leaving his children behind: their mother sent them after- 
wards to Patna, but remained herself with her father. 
■\Mien Asoka arrived, the ministers rubbed him with saffron 
and lac, boiled in an iron pot, for what purpose is not c\- 
I plained ;t but we arc elsewhere told that Asoka had a re- 
markably rough skin, so that we may suspect the ministers 
of wishing to make it appear smootli ;i at any rate, when 
the dying King was in such a state that scarcely any life 
was left, Asoka, "decorated with all sorts of oniaments,” 
was presented to his father, although Susima was the son 

• ilaliawnnso, t ATadana,IlumoQ(; i'. 3G3. 

t “ And Rfbekah . . put the akin# of . . ggnl»ui-«n his hand-, and upon 

the smooth of hn nwk-. . . . onti Ifaaefaid ualo Jacob, Comctu'ar, 1 pniv 
tluv, tlrnl I m.-iy tlnx*. whether tliou bo my tctt ton Etao or not ’’—Rook 
of Oeni~is situ 
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for l.c hod aokcl ond vrhom ho hod «rirhc.\ to norai- 

■ "Tin L”oro died, Asoha ™hed the r/,o»o (uo.- 
firollo) of miivcrsol dommion ; and, hy 
.. all disaffected persoas,” put ..iucty-mno of Ins fall 
,0 death, only reserving Tissa. who was horn 0 ^^ 
mother as himself. Ko recor .1 rs pro,, of th ^.an 

hi, reign ; hut os his dominion extended much h to 
that of previou, sovereigns, we may suppose ' 

cngagerll war or diplomacy. “In the 
aeeossion to his sole sovereignty ’> he caused n»gum 
tiou to ho solemnised, on which oecasmn •'“= 
torian records that Demo/nr, as well as men, corohm 
Htohonour. hla..so»..uffron,mcahcinolsuhstocc*,ona 
tooth-clcaucts were In-ought from the ^ 

cloths, woven witimut scams, were hronght '>y ^ 

lint more extraordinary offerings were the c v, 
and winged game, wliich went to the roya u c 
own accord and tlicu expired; hervls of cattle Irf forth hf 
tigers, and loads of paddy hiougl.t by parrots. ‘“■ 

the poddy, and hoars worked in the royal nmomd 

mers.” So muchfor the historical simplicity of the, 

wanso,* never Ijackwarvl in tlie invention of marvel, m 
honour of pious Buddliistsl Asoka’s eldest hrothcr, - 
Sima, whom l.e had depriveil of life, left a widow "ud >“•» 
son ; and thinking her child unsafe near the conrt,^ 
poor woman went out to live in a ncighhonring n 
outcasts called Chandalas. Whilst in tliis retreat tlie en ^ 
was noticed hy a Buddhist as wortliy of Buddhist to'" 
or, in Buddhist language, as “ (losscssiug tlic requisites 
• Maliawsnso, cli. t 
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Arliatliood.” The little Nigrodhawas consequently brought 
up in a Vihara in Patna, anil happened just to have attained 
Arhalhood at a time when King Asoka was feeling db* 
gnsted with the greediness of Brahmans. Pollou ing the 
example of previous reigns, sixty thousand Brahmans were 
regaled daily at Ins palace; “hut noticing from his upper 
pavilion the dcapicablc proceedings of these persons, . . . the 
King enjoined his ministers to bestow alms with greater 
discrimination, . . . and caused to be brought to him minis- 
tors of all religions separately” (meaning, probably, of tltc 
various Brahmanical schools), “ and having scatcHl them 
and discussed their tenets and given them alms, alloued 
them to depart.” Whilst reflecting upon their couduct 
and doctrine as he enjoyed the air in his lofty apartment, 
he observed an asc*ctic crossing the palace-square, whose 
sanctified deportment was most ciVifnng to him. This 
stranger, although unknown to Asoka, was his nephew, by 
name Nigrodha. The King desired that he should be 
brought into his presence ; and although his risitor scatcil 
himself upon the throne and exacted homage from the King, 
his discourse nas so impressive that Asoka undertook from 
that day to provide rice daily for Buddhist priests ; and 
no long time clapsol l>cfbrc botJi tlic King and tlic people 
gciiemllv ncrc established in the tenets of Buddhism. 

From this period the alfiirs of Ceylon are so inter- 
woven irith those of Indi.a, that it becomes ncccssaiy Jo 
know Romclhiug of that island’s history. According to tlic 
old Sanskrit poem, the Ramajana, Ceylon or Lanka wa.s 
originally inhabitctl by an cvil-disiK>scd domoni:u:.al race; 
and altbougb eonqtierctl by Rama, thej’ retained i>osscs»ion 
of their island, and appear again in history alx)ut n.c. .)f)0. 
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.liec Vijayc and a little band of Hindna 

S;L T 1 , eatery is told in the Mabairanso ■■ i-nder tbe 

ved of fables j” and tbe veil being remored. 

My of royal birth, in named 

upon her family by marrying a man ol 

Sinha (bon) ; and the lady and tbe Imn, bem 

court circles, took refuge on the Ml 

Viiaya scorned the obscure life wUicb be . i, pee his 

nitli bis parents, and j^^TseTnltb Circ^ 

adventures so much resemble those ot u y 
that bad the ivorks of Homer ’>- ““"Jjdot 
the author of the Mahananso must have b'C 
. plagiarism, says Mr. Tumour. ijay female 

Ldno sooner landed, than tbe Queen 
demons, sent her servant tojbem in the fom, of a^^^ 
The stratagem succeeded.— dogs are y , j, 
there are habited lillagm,-- 
tbe dog, seven hundred of them fell into the 
sorceress. Vijaya, alarmed at the pmlonged *s“ce 
companions, tolloived them, semed the demon, an 
cued to put her to death ; but she restored the miss. „ 
transformed herself into a beautiful bnde, and assi 
to kai the King and seize the government. J 

afterivards Vijaya’s Hindu foUowers vvero ‘ 

him regularly installed as sovereign; and as that 
he done unless he married a princess of rank '=‘1'“* 
own, they sent a deputation to S»nthern Madura, to 

King Pandmvo to send his daughter. The mg 

and his daughter embarked, accompanied by '”'0 _ 

daughters of the nobility, meu she arrived, A ^ 
missed his native wife, promising her a mam eua 
(offerings) . 
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this occurred 6e\er51 tiraesj until the King’s brother ruslied 
to the pre-jidential chair atid prevented further carnage 
The King was'appalled nhen the circumstances were made 
luioitn id lum, and in great distress of mind sent a deputa- 
■ tion. to the aged IMogalaputra After repeated solicitations, 
the > enerabic man at length consented ; 'a5 he was infirm, a 
boat with a state canopy was sent for Ins accommodation 
The.King received him witlr the greatest reverence, ga\e 
•him a pavilion in» his own“garden, and held frequent con- 
.versatious with- him. Afttr expelling the sixty thousand 
* Tikhyasj Jrogalaputrn selected ouc‘'t'hou5and*of the right- 
believing as mdmbcra of an Assembly,* which sat in convo- 
cation for nine months, and restored dharma to purity in 
the eighteenth year of Asoka’s reign; ji.c 241 or 2l5. 
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• CHAPTER Vin 

“ ‘Where now tlio haughty empire lliat was iprrail 

TV, a ..=1, tod b.r«t .II" "7 "P"* , 

JIPGALAVOTRA ccertccl grc-tfmflnciicc. OTCT 
and this circumstance prdbahlyaccounts for the di 
Tvhiolwn-c ha>e already ob^cd lictwecn the two 
the stone cut Edicts In the first senes the King . 
mth equal respect of Brahmans and Sramana% am 
no reference to Buddhist institutions, in the second 
he commands the ohscnancc of the three sacred 
of the upasatha ceremonies, and shows other symptoms 
progress in Buddhist doctnne* The Boohs affirm that h 
had hccome the ohedlcnt and enthusiastic disciple o »w 
^cnc^able guest, and although we cannot cntircl} unn 
the puzzle of tho King^s two names of Pij nilasi and ^ ^ 
or explain all the dates s-itisfaclonlj , there is a general an 
nndcnnhlc comadciicc in Ins Instorj as dci eloped m 

• In llierWTilly puUislHxlworV ofM ,lint 

nmrly the tame obserration “On pent Temarqu-w que ij 
K. Mil* lei nmhmane* stbuI k* Scmanca . laai* dana re«T q 
premulgnte n^n^* le conede .1 met toujour* k* •’mmane* «T.nl 
_I> 1 Hoii ldhl«tne ICl, m»lf 
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Edicts and related in the Books : not indeed that any close* 
resemblance could be established, or need even be expected, 
betn'cen short inscriptions and lengthy poems. The first 
are, a record of the very trords in which an actual procla- 
mation has been made, whilst the second-afe.araplifications 
worked up at leisure, according to the fancy or genius of 
the artist. Possibly^, if some fnliire Rawlinson should deci- 
,*pher stone records of tlie Siege of Troy, ne should fi n d that 
the brigina] Hector .or Agamemnon bore’ about the same 
relation to his prototype in ffomcr as the Pivatlasi of the 
Edicts does to the Asoka. of Buddhist literature. Never- 
theless Buddhist books must not ^be neglected, for these 
Sutras ai^ legends aod^iocms.ar^ the'basis upon wliich all 
' modem Buddbism has been ^nected ; and. it is only by ac- 
quaintance with the foundation/ fliat w’e can hope rightly to 
understand tiie supcrstnicturc.' Taking therefore that most 
"tedio^s'and extravagant of legends, the.' Asoka Avadana,** 
and sifting the facts, we find that the King accompanied 
Jloghlaputra on a pilgrimage to all the places rendered lioly 
or remarkable by the events of Buddha’s life. At the tree 
under’which hci had attained Barldhahood, a monument, or 
chailija, was to be erected, and ^persons engaged to live on 
the spot and presen’e the tree. A. monument, or daijoha, 
Avns also to 1)0 erected on the spot where Buddha died ; and 
after all-the places connect©l.with Buddha had hccii reie- 
lently worshipped, 4h.e King expressed nwish to do honour 
to Buddha’s first disciples, and to raise flagobas to the me- 
mory of Sliariputra and Jfc^ana- The legend says, the 

• ti*fg‘jid.of.43<>3ui->n.irs.A.‘Dir^» 31. Burooufc^kin$ 4ra. 

<?an<i as legends whieU expiain present actions by events in piwon* stales 
ofeiistcnce, p. 11. " . 
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King raised these dagobas at Jetavana (mcaning^Kosala, 
near Fyzabad), whex'e old bricks and rubbish shoir that 
much masonry has pcrislied. At Sauchi clagohas to Sha- 
riputra and hlogalana actually exist;* and when once it was 
established as an act of merit to erect monuments to de- 
ceased Buddliist saintsijtbe most distinguislied saints a oufd 
inevitably have mauy dagobas in various places and of lanoiis 
ages. Tbe King was nest persuaded by his venerablcguide 
to allow his eldest son, Mahendra/ to become a Stha\ira 
(elder) in the Buddhist hierarchy. Mogalaputra persuaded 
him that a sou and daughter were the best oflbrings ho 
could make to Buddha; and as Agnibrahmo, his daughter's 
husband, had already become a Buddhist and abandoned hU 
wife, the King consented that the Prince Mahendra and his 
sister Saughamitta •should cuter the Buddhist community, 
making the usual mows of celibacy and going through ail 
appropriate ceremonies with the utmost pomp.t Jfogala- 
putra then, ” reflecting on futurity, perceived that the time 
had arrived for tlie establishing of the religion of Buddha 
in foreign countries, and despatched Sthaviras into foreigti 
parts.” J Perliaps tin's is a second edition of tlm despatch- 
ing of (Uiarma mahamalras to the dominion of Antioclm?, 
etc., recorded in the Edicts ; or perhaps Mogalaputra lookctl 
upon Asoka's dharma maliamatra as mere lay teachers, m 
nowise lessening tljc necessity tliat welJ-iustnictcd Sthni-iras 
■should give instruction in those benighted rc^oiis. It 
at any rate well authenticated tliat Buddhist missions were 

• J.R,.V.S,vol. sm. p. no. ‘Tojics of Control IncliA/ bj Major A. 
Ciinnaiglwia. • 

+ Ma)n»sn*£>, r)i. ». p. 39 
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aUtliis time made, and that Asoka’s son, Jlaliendra, was ap- 
pointed to Ceylon. '"Tlie profomully sapient great Mahen- 
.dra was enjoined by bis preceptor, tlie sou of Jloggali, to 
conrert the land of Lanka bnt thinking it would be best 
to wait until after the death of the old King IMutasiva, 
l^Iahendra went in the'meantime to visit his mother, near 
Ougein : this lady’s name was GJictiya? she is described as 
bring in a city called Chetiyagiri, and the remains of her 
city are supposed to ‘he still risible in the extensive and in- 
teresting ruins of Sanchi.t She was oveijoyed at the arri- 
val of her son, and established him in the Chetiya "^bhara, 
Inult by herself} and whilst be spent six months preaching 
to his maternal relations, and converting Bhandu, the son 
of his mother’s “younger sister’s daughter,” we mnst follow 
the proceedings of the Buddhist missionaries in other quar- 
ters. To Kashmerc and Kandahar Mogalaputra sent Maj- 
jhantikb. To Maharashtra and to the Yona country and to 
Aparantaka he sent Sthariras named RakUlo, But to the 
Himalaya he sent Slajbima and Kas.^pa, which are most 
welcome names, for the reason that in the dagohas at Sauchi 
Ifajor Cunningham has discovered a relic “ of the emanci- 
pated Majliima also relics of the emancipated Kassapa, 
son of Koti, and of Hariiij>itlral the son of Ilariti; a 
certain Yakho in the Hlmavanta, together nith his wife 
Ilarita,” being commemorated in the Mahawanso as having 
attained the first stage of sanctification, etc. At Sanchi 
also there arc relics and inscriptions to IMogalapntra, thus 
showing that tlie Books and the D.ngobaa are agreed as to 
who were the eminept people contemporary with and sub- 
sequent to Asoka, and also in some cases as to the j)rccL«e 
• Maliawanso, cli siii. f J.R A-S , toI. xiii. p. HI 
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Uevauipiatisso iiad become sole soverei'gii in Cej’ion, and 
MaLendra meditated, “The period has arri\ed for under- 
taking the mission enjoined by my father.” Accompanied 
by other devotees, he then made the journey, “ rising aloft 
into the air, . . . and instantaneously alighting on the su- 
perb Llissa Mountain,”* which means Mehentele, a hill 
rising abruptly from the wooded plains about eight miles to 
the north of Anuradhapura, where the remains of Buddhist 
temples, steps, walls, and cells may still be seen. These 
flying saints happened to arrire during the celebration of a 
“ Salila” festival for the amusement of the inhabitants of 
the capital, when the King, with a retinue of forty thou- 
sand men, engaged iu an elk hunt, and in the course of the 
pursuit came to Mehentele, or the Jlissa Mountain, upon 
which JIahendra Iiad alighted. * 

“A certain Dct:a of that mountain,” says the Malia- 
wanso, ^Ibeing desirous of exhibiting the having 

assumed the form of an elk, stationed himself there in that 
neighbourhood, grazing. The sovereign descrying hiin, and 
saying, 'Jt is not fair to shoot him standing,* sounded 
his bowstring j the elk fled, . . . the King gave chase,” 
and came upon the Buddhist priests, Mahendra renderetl 
himself alone visible, considering that the King might be 
alarmed if too many persons presented themselves. The 
King’s name was BevanampiatLsso (/mo, well-pleasing 
to the Gods”), but Mahendra addresses him simply as 
Tisso, and says, that he has come from Jambudwipa (India; 
to teach liim the faith of Buddha. The King remembered 

• tJj Kill. 

+ TXfro 11 tlic Tall fonn of StAatiiv, and meins e/Jtr, or a 
priort of experience. 
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substituting horses’ for elephants. At the bottom of the 
picture, to the right, a man appears to be suffering punish- 
ment, a circumstance to irhich no allusion is made in the 
JIahawanso. 

After the Princess aud her ladies had attained the second 
stage of sanctification, they were anxious to enter the order 
of priesthood ; and, as hlahcndra explained that men could 
not ordain women, the Ceylon monarch took his adrice and 
sent messengers to India, icqucsling King Asoka to send 
his dauglifer, the renowned Priestess Sanghamitta, and to 
send also in her charge the right-hand branch of the sacred 
Bo-tree. During the voyage Nagas came and endeavoured 
to obtain possession of this treasure; and Sanghamitta, 
yielding to their importunity, permitted them to take it to 
their Naga King, and retain possession of it for seven days. 

The next great event in Ceylon was the erection of relic- 
slirincsj called Dagobas, aud as these required relics, 'Ano- 
ther deputation was sent to King Asoka begging for Bud- 
dha’s light caninc-tooth and right collar-bone. Tliis re- 
quest was granted, and the bones arrived in safety; but at 
a later period, wben a King of Ceylon, celebrafed by the 
name of Dushtagamini, sent for relics, they Merer waylaid ,, 
by Nagas; aud this piratical reverence and worship of the 
Nagas is probably the subject of the bas-relief at Sanchi.f 
llaliendra’s latest works appear to have been tJic insti- 
tution of Yiharas or convents at Anuradhapura, and on 
the neighbouring hill of srehentcltf, upon which he usually 
resided. VTe read of " sixty-eight rock cells’; and “ thirtj-- 
two sacred edifices.”* .. 

* ATnlisHsn’O, di xri ^ ^ 

+ Scp^oodi-ut St Iljcilo-eofUiisCInptfr 
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The pious King Devanampiatbso was succeeded hy Iiis 
cqtially pious brother Utfeiyo, in the eighth year of uhosc 
reign JIahendra died, and in the tenth year he died him- 
self, on uhich occasion the, Buddhist historian .makes the 
following characteristic observations, with which we must 
conclude our notice of Ceylon Rajas : — Tliis inonarcli, 
Uttiyo, reigned ten years; thus this mortality subject'* 
all mankind to death. If mortal man would but compre- 
hend the relentless, the all-powerful, irresistible principle 
of mortality, relinquishing (the hopeless pursuit of)'5(i«- 
sarn* (eternity), hcu'ouid, thus secured, neither adhere to a 
sinful course of life nor abstain from leading a pious one. 
This (principle^ of mortality), finding he had “ attained this 
(state of sanctity), would lie paralyzed, and its power (over 
him) utterly citinguishcd.”t 
Previous to these events tlic poor old King Asoka, in 
India, had fallen into many afilictions. llis good wife, who 
ga^c mango-trees to the Buddhists, die<l,J and ho unfortu- 
nately “raised to the dignity of qnccn-consort a malicious 
and vain creature,-” who was jealous of tlic presents he 
made to the sacred tree, and trial to poi'^on it witli the 
fang of a toad.^ Still worse svas her jealousy of Asoka’s 
son, Kumala, whose eyes she ca*isal to he put out, hut nas 
herself burnt to dcatli in consequence. Asoka is repre- 
seated as growing childisli in liis later days, weakly giring 
all he possessed to the Kukkuti Viliara, until restrained by 
his grandson, Sainpadi,who actalas Vice-King at Patna ;I1, 

• rroff»«OT Wilson iiplains iltit voril a* iwt rtcrtiity, linl ptTjvIfljl 
BUivp«sion or iVTolvin™ of births 
t SInliawanso, eh. il. 

: Il,To1.»t. IV. <107. 
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at length, three years after his disastrous marriage, he died, 
B.c. 220, after a reign of thirty-seven years.* 

The reign of Asoka appeara to have been the noonday of 
Buddhist, prosperity, during which tlie devotees became a 
powerful body, with well-organized Viharas, or convents, in 
which luxury was prohibited and the sacred records studied 
and preserved. The holy men were not allowed seats of 
costly cloth, nor umbrellas made of ricb material, with 
bandies adorned with gems and pearls; nor might they 
use fragrant substances, or fish-gills and bricks for nibbers 
in the bath, except indeed for their feet. Garlic, toddy, 
and all fermented liquors were forbidden, and no food 
permitted after midday. Music, dancing, and attendance 
upon such ainuscracnta were forbidden. Nor were they 
allowed scahriugsor stamps of gold; but stamps of a baser 
metal they might ha\ e, prorided the design were a circle, 
mth two deer on opposite sides, and below the name of 
the Vihara.’’t This regulation was probably made in re- 
ference to mythological emblems employed by the Bactrian 
Greeks, and it is only in the northern books that wc meet 
with it. In Ceylon it was an act of merit to enrich the 
Vihara in cveiy way possible. A pious King (Dusbtoga- 
mini) consoled himself on his dying bed by rehearsing Ins 
good deeds, and amongst others mentions tlic woollen car- 
pets which he gave to the Vihara, and the goldcji ladle 
which he substituted for the cocoa-nut commonly in use.J 
Some inscriptions, discovered on the walls of the ruined 
Viljaras at Jlchciitclc, give us further insight into the 
w'calth and importance to which these 'wonderful institu- 

• toL ii I'. 271. t Csoma Korosi, Ko* rol ii. pp S(3, &7 

J eh. xx»u , U IGJ 
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tions occasiouallv attained;* the date being a.d. 262, and 
the language what ‘.Mr: Tunidur calls ‘'the abstruse idiom 
and phraseology employed in regal aiid_ sacred documents."! 

The devotees are to rise at daum, to* meditate on the 
four presen-ative principles, to perform ablutions, to attire 
themselves in yellow robes; to resort' to a neighbouring 
convent to perform religions offices, to partake of conjit 
(rice-watcr) and rice, and duly to-serve such members as 
are prevented attending through sickness. Twelve cells are 
assigned to those who expound the Abhidfiarma, seven to 
those who preach the Sutras, and five to the students of the 
Vinaya. The regulations regarding property provide that 
donations made to devotees shall not be appropriated other- 
wise, but that all lands and products shall bo enjoyed in 
common and not possesswl indiridiially. The regulations 
regarding servants require that no retainer shall be dis- 
missed without the concurrence of the whole community; 
and amongst these retainers wc find, overseers of villages^ 
cooks, writers of accounts, and receivers of income. If 
the servauts attached to daageys, bogeys, and pilemageys 
embezzle the offerings, they arc to be punished by hard 
work: daageys being houses or sheds iuwliich offerings 
to a neighbouring Dagoba arc jdaced; bogeys being similn^ 
houses, placed under a Bo-trec, to receive the offerings to 
the tree ; and pilemagey being a similar house ^rith the ad- 
dition of an idol or idols.J Some regulations have in riew 
the protection of tenants upon temple-lands, from wiiom 

• Eastern llonacliism, p. 156 , 

+ Epitome History in Ceylon Almanae, 1832. 

t Hese are tlie words ««etl in Sir. Armour's fransJatior, and 
probably to the local remacular. 
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fees must not be exacted, nor tLeir cattle compelled to 
labour for the Vihara: hereditary service fields shall not 
be resumed, and palm-trees, mee;trees, and other fi-uit- 
bearing trees shall not be felled ^without consent of the 
tenant. All temple-lands pay certain fees; but some lands 
are wholly set asidc*for. the' benefit of the Vihara, and the 
revenues of these lands, after paying the allotted wages, 
shall be entered in boohs, sO that the whole may he under 
inspection. The items in these accounts were, expenditure 
on account of the l^Iaha Patera ^rcat houl), hired servants, 
repairs. 

Tliosc who acted incousistently with their yellow gar- 
ments, by destroying life in the chase or otherwise, were to 
be c.\pcllcd. 

A second inscription of the same date, but upon a sepa- 
rate rock, specifics the exact sums to he given to Vihara 
scrrnnts, and is interesting from showing the services re- 
quired; priests reading buna (sacred books) during the 
rainy season; priests reading bana at the conclusion of the 
rains ; cook, florist, plasterer, scavenger, maker of sandals, 
one that spreads clotlis on the ceiling, ’ditto on the floor, 
one who furnishes a u atcr-straincr monthly, one who fiir- 
jiishcs inccusc, oil, flowers for offerings ; painters, carpen- 
ters, braziers, stone-cutters, goldsmiths, blacksmitlis, lirac- 
htirncrs, washers of vestments aiid bed linen. 

More than one hundred persons* arc enumerated as ser- 
vants to this monaster)’, and amongst these are a physician 
'•and a surgeon. In the time of .xVsokn, we arc told that a 
devotee suflered dreadfully from a thoni in his foot, and 
that AsoJl^a, hearing of this, reflected that a time)}- applica- 

• • Xtonarlii-m, |> 1&6. 
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nld, rtiow •iicK'nl Oin>ntpU\ 

.'llw Bmn* i>H*l away.*' — Ai rc>Bl> 

Till! Ik^I Clirouicicra of tlie ages Bucccctling King A^oka in 
Nortlicni InJia arc coins ami from and from such 
scant facta as arc incidentally .«uppU<xl by i\ati\e tind forcigiv 
hiatoriea, nc learn that after the deatli of Asoka liis lai^c 
dominion^ fell into three (Imsiona, each son or graiuKon 
iKwming King of the province of ^Vhicli he ^aa previously 
the viceroy. Samiw(li,Ttl I’atna, and' Kimiala, at Taxila, 
♦ norc'liuddluitaj hut Jaloka,* in Kashmrrc, adopted Saiia 
worship. Buddhists he 'iicrseented, and Vitiaras he pnllcil 
down, until .irroted by the apparition ofn tbreatciniig (lod- 
dcs<, at vcliosc *,\i"g«tioii he icstoml tlic r^iinwl editiecs, 
hut soon as be gainc*1 n victory over liulbydctnus, then 
. invading India, he institiiUil a festival of thanksgiving to 

* ib't JklotiB, wrvttnv e*'>?«»Wy JaynJol*. niran 

“C<m.{i>r«Tr of tlic »rorl<I,'' anJ i« «n<*(lirr nvnn* fo" U>i- Nor«l“Tn Kmc 
•)>oni Uic OfrrV* call N H'K*c»*'S»»a vnL u J' 
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tion of a palrnful of butter might liaro saved a dangerous 
ulcer, and decreed that in future, medicines should be dis- 
pensed daily at the four gates of the town of Patna. Wie- 
tljcr or not this was the commencement of medical prac- 
tice in Viharas need not be decided, but it is at any rate 
well ascertained that Bnddliist devotees early studied the 
art of healing, and that the chief merit of the still-exist- 
ing Viharas, or Laraasarais, in Tibet, is their knowledge of 
herbs, drugs, and sui^ery. 
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his' faranrite God Siva. Thenceforward we find but little 
mention of Hindu inonarchs,.and must take what facts we 
'can from -the coins and notices of Gneco-Hactnans. An- 
\iochus the Great advanced to take vengc.ince upon Euthy- 
demus, who had declared himself an independent King in 
Bactria ; but the great King was conciliated by Demetrius, 
a the liatidsome eon of Eutbydemua, and a marriage too 
piace between this youth and a daughter of Antiochus. The 
great King then pushed forward into India, and » renewed 
c with Sophagasenas the treaty made with his predecessor; 

* uh'ich is understood to mean, that Antiochus renewed \nt 
. Jaloha tiie treaty preriously made mth Asoka (or Piyac asi;, 

. to which allusion is made in the Edicts.* This trea y 
not however deter Demetrius from subsequent y 
' India, and it* is in token of successes in that country 
' he wears the elepliaut’s head upon his helmet. 

T^^hilst Demetrius wal absent, Bactria was conqucrc 
Eucratides, the Greek governor of Sogdiana. 

Pollux mounted, beautifully executed, arc the ® 

device on the reverse of his coins|- Tliosc which arc 
have a bilingual inscription; Arianian on one face, ‘ 
Ija'rbar’ized on tlie other. About fifty years later, Aga 
clcs, who reigned where tixc grape-vine flourishes in 
valleys of the Ilindu Kush, wreathes viue-leaves round 
head, -fastens liis fillet with a thyrsus, and has a vine a^^^ 
panther on the reverse of coins which bear a hi lUp ^ 
legend, the equivalent of the Greek being an alpha le 
genuine Iiidiaii family. On a second scries of 
coins' the legend is Greek only; on the icversc up* 

• holds in his outstretched hand a little tlircc-headcil * oo 
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Goddess,* whilst the' clumsy square copper coins of this 
same King bear* on the reverse a woman dressed like an 
Indian dancing-girl, •with a legend in old Indian (Pali) 
characters, “ Nania''** showing that she is the Anaites; 
Nanania, Ashtorcth, or Astartc, of Assyria. The coins of 
Menander give similar indications; but we must tarry no 
longer amongst the Greek Kings, whose numerous coins 
have all to 'find a place -witliin little more than one hun- 
dred years, for n.c. 120 they are dethroned by a Scythian 
named Mayes, t calling himself King of Bactna, and inii 
tating with his beat endeavours the beautiful Greek coin- 
age, ' Tills King and his successors are supposed to have 
held long contests with hlcnandcr and others, on whose 
coins are inscribed Soter (Saviour), in record of occasional 
success against the new intruders. About this same 
period, and contemporary both with Greeks and Scythians, 
another series of Kings or rulers has been discovered, 
through the medium of coins and rock inscriptions; these 
arc the Sahs of Surashtra, or Guzerat, who flourished from 
u.c. 157 down to b.c. 57, Their coins are not without 
traces of fine workmanship, but one set of features is made 
to serve for the whole series, and although the face is in 
profile the eye is full-frontcdt Hlie features, mustaq)iios, 
and earrings arc of Indian character, whilst the reyerse 
exhibits the heavenly bodies, a thrcc-concd pyramid, and 
a waving linc-J The pyramid lias been supposed to be 
Mount Diicni, and a waving line symbolizes water, so that 
the wholcimight typify “Mitra, Vanina, Aditi; Ocean, 
Barth, Heaven,” the invocation with which the Vcdic banl 

• IVilMu'a Amna, pp. 20i), 297. 299. + voL u. p. 371. 
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Kiitsa invariably concludes Ins hymns. But it is more pro- 
bable that the Sabs combined the symbols of several diverse 
faiths, according to the prevailing spirit of the age. 

Suddenly Greeks, Salis, and Scythians \anisL, and Vi- 
kraroaditya, of Sanskrit celebrity, occupies the uliole stage 
of Western India. Tliis King's reign belongs to our Third 
Book, wlien Brahmanism gams the ascendency over Bud- 
dhism j the interruption it makes is very short, for about 
tlie year u.c. 24 the whole territory was once more under 
foreign sway. Scytluans again descended from the table- 
lands of Asia, but Scythians of a (bfferent stamp from the 
barbarous hordes of King Azes. The Chinese 
Yu-chi, and they -are supposed to be oiiCMitb ^ ® 

Huns of history and the Jats of modern India: cvi cu } 
they were people of mtcUcct, and worthy of descent ron 
the original Zoroaster. All their coins exhibit o jcc s ^ 
worship j the earlier 00*18 indicate Persian firc-wors iipj ^ 
flames issue from the shoulders both of busts anti stan i fe 
figures, and the legend is Ardelhro, God of Light ; t ic wore 
Korano follows the name of the King, a word supposci 
indicate an elected King, it having been Scythian custom 
to choose from amongst the late King's sons the one roo~ 
worthy to succeed him.* Ori later coins, the King s nam 
and titles are written in ill-cvecutcd Greek charactci', 
without any second legend in Ariauian ; and on thc^ rci erse 
appears Siva leaning upon liis bull Nandi, his trideut i 
hand, and his hair drawn up to a point like a flame , 
stead of the flame he wears a cap surmounted b> a cre^> 
moon. On the reverses arc inscribed, — Helios, the tm 
god, Mao, the iloon-god, Nanaia, the Moou-goddess, am 

• lA9«en, Tul. u. p 827. 
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Athro, or Ardeihro, the god of Fire. Nauaia we have al- 
ready noticed upon the coins of Agathoclesj she is the 
• goddess mentioned in the A|K)cryplia, in whoso temple ^\jitio- 
ehns nas slain.* Her Avorship seems to have taken strong 
hold of the people of the Xashmerian provinces with which 
Avc are at present occupied : her memory is still cherished 
in Afghanistan, Hindus and Mohammedans both invoking 
her as Bihi Nani, Laily ^ani. Amongst other devices upon 
these coins, there is a nmning figure holding a large trans- 
parent Acil, in which he seems about to em elope himself, 
nhilst from his head radiate sunbeams ; Oado is tbc legend, 
by some interpreted as Wind,.but the appearance is much 
more in favour of his being the Sunt ruhuidg through bis 
daily course until euvelopod in tbc veil of night. A figure 
lioldiiig a lance and hav tog a nimbus with the legend Pharo 
is identified as an Iranian God of Ilain.t *^Iany others 
show Saiia attributes ; the figure, sometimes a man, some- - 
times a woman, the -dress Indian, tbc form occasionally 
classic, but oftencr disfigurctl by .four ^arms, or even six 
arras and three Jicads. ‘ , 

Tlius far wc find these Yn-chi Scythians adopting Greek 
coinage, and occasionally a Greek Go<l or de\icc, hut Tcau- 
ing religiously toward the worship of fire and the heavenly^ 
bodies. But as tlieir rule upon. tbc confines of India be- 
came more cstablisbed, wc reach the fact on irlu’ch onr 
.present interest in them is grounded. ' Upon the coins of 
a King Kancrki appears the image of‘Sakya Sinha, or 
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Buddha, this name being apparently a variety* of the name 
Kanishka, who was a King well known both to Braliinaui- 
cal and Buddliist literature as a zealous protector and pro-^ 
motor of Buddhism. On a copper cylinder found in an- 
adjacent tope, the name is Kanishka, and also in the in- 
scription on a great stone covering the rchc-cell in tins 
tope* The coins bearing the name of Kanerki are ten' 
numerous, the same probably belonging to seversd succes- 
sive kings, and the whole senes is known consequently as 
the Kanerki coins. Upon those of Oerki the words Adi 
Buddliaf have been detected, and at this epoch Buddha s 
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image i» often represented with flames at the shoulder, iu 
imitation of Jfagiau symtiolism ; an image of this kind,* 
fouiid in Tirhnt, is flgiired in the fourth volume of the 
• Lfl-n'n.Tof u p. 1177. ‘ ,, 

t AUi lluLlithn •imply lupmv Tifst DuUiUo, Iho (lotlrmo -Vilht IliiJ'B**- 
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‘ Bengal Journal.^ A large head of Bntldha Tritli snakes* 
on his head may he seen in the same Journal, and on a 
gold cup found in the IVIanikyala Tope we see Buddha’s 
head surmounted hy flames. At this stage of symbolism, 
lions and snakes arc used os couches and footstools, cither 
for Sivas or Buddhas, and Sira doctrine and formulas of 
magic arc intruded amongst the Buddhist sacred books. 
This demoralizing CQV\fusion was not however 'permitted 
to prevail entirely unchecked, and although the coinage 
of the Kanerki princes gives evidence of wide latitndi- 
narianism, Buddhist hierarchs at length obtained a«x as- 
cendency; this is admitted even in a Brahujanical San- 
skrit history called the ' Raja Tarangini,’ where it is said 
that three kings of Turushkn descent reigned in Kashmere, 
each of whom founded a tovm which bore his name ; they 
were protectors of virtues, and built viharas, schools, and 
chaityas (topes or dagobas) ; during the long period of their 
nde the whole of Kashmere ■was the enjoyment of Bud- 
dhists, and Nagarjuiia was the spiritual lord. From the 
Chinese we Icam that these Turttshka Princes were so for- 
midable that young Princes from China were sent to them 
as hostages : the Court residing in winter in India, in the 
spring and autumn at Candahar, and during the heat of 
summer up in the mountains to the north of Kabul. "And 
now,” says the Ceylon history, "the j’cUow robes glittered 
(again) in Kashmere, and Ilushka, Jushka, and Kauishka 
. . . founded colleges and chaityas” The Kayas of this 
country were converted, it will he remembered, in the reign 
of .fisoka,t but the numerous topes and architectural re- 
mains with which it alxmiub appear to be referable to - 
• La*50n, \oM.p ist ‘ + Mflluiwanso, cb. xii. 
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the nilc of the KanerUs. They consist of tumnli common 
to many ancient nomadic tribes, under the protection of a 
mound or dagoba characteristic of Buddliisni, and accom- 
panied by fragments of the architecture and sculpture of 
Viharas, exhibiting beauty unaccountable unless explained 
in the same way as we account for the good worbmanslup of 
tbc coins, by supposing that when the Greebs were forcci 
to abandon the country they left workmen who had profitcxl 
by their instruction. Judging hj' their coins, these Sc)tlnc 
kings waicred for a time between Mithraic worship, Sana 
worship, and Buddhism, but fiuaUy united the three, ta- 
king Mithraic symbols of flame and the lIca^c^I.v M'cs 
and belief in Swayambhn\a, joined with tbc general orw* 
and doctrines of the Buddhists. During the reign o 'a 
Wika, a great Buddhist assembly or coinocalion wm ke 
in Kashmcrc, which repudiated many Sivaitc composittoiw , 
some objectionable Tantras were however retained, unwi 
iugly as Bumouf tliinks, men hierarchs not having l>o''cr 
to exclude compositions which had Iiccomc so popn 
The leader of this fourth Buddhist assembly was Isagar 
juna, or TJagasena, the name licing spelt in both wajS; 
he wa.s horn iu Berar (Vidharba), and is supposed to ha'C 
been sixty jears old when lie put forth bis celebrated pb' 
losopbical system, known as the Jladh^'amika.* IIisi c 
light was in traiisccndciitalism, — "■\V>«<lom arriicd^at t ic 
other shore,” and bis works arc still popular in Ccjlnn, 
although Ills doctrine is called by Burnouf “scboki tie 
nibnt'>m,” for be doubts everything, and to tlii'* circum 
stance his school is supjiosctl toowc iUnamc, 
intermediate. 'I'lio following arc e.xHmph*s ol bis ncgativi 
• Iji^rtn, tvU iT |> Uua. 
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mode of argument: — "TbougUt doe3 not see thought: it 
is like the blade of a sword, -which cannot cut that blade ; 
It is as the extremity of a finger which cannot touch that 
finger. . . . Thought or mind is the object to be examined 
that which is not apprehended (by the senses) is not per- 
ceived; that which is not perceived is neither past, future, 
nor present ; that which is neither past, future, nor present 
has no proper nature ; tliat which has no proper nature has 
no origin; that which has no origin has no distinction." 
And again it is asserted that Buddha himself is nothing, — 
a word, an illusion, a dream.”* Herein Tingarjuna differs 
essentially from the Brahman philosophers, who, as we bare 
seen, assert “ the perpetuity of the subject.” The hook 
containing this, aud much more to the same effect, claims 
to lla^e been written by Nagaijuna, and Nagarjuna claims 
to have been the friend and spiritual adviser of Kanishlca. 
Possibly Nagarjuna taught, like the Greek philosophers, one 
doctrine for the initiated and another for the public ; for his 
name is appended to a Tanlra work on magic circles, which 
is described as " miserable in doctriuo, odious and degra- 
ding in principle.”t Or perhaps tlie Kanerkis allowed him 
to direct Viharas and colleges, but reserved to themselVes 
the privilege of worshippiug universally. "We might even 
imagine that they worshipped Nag-arjima himself; for on 
some of the later coins of the scries the obverse (where a 
figure of the King usually appears) is occupied by a holy 
persouage, who sits upon snakes, with one hand elevated, 
in the net of tcaching.J Tliis looks very much as though 

f n„L. 5oa. 


nummif, Tntrinliii limi, i»i> 3G1, 502 
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Lama Tvorslup had tten begun, Nagarjuna being the Lama, 
or Teacher, and the snakes an allusion to his name. Man- 
jiisri of Nipal is another saint, who acts a similar part. 
He was horn twice for the benefit of mankind: on the 
first occasion b.c. 200, when he peopled Nipal ; the second 
time in the first century of oiir era, when he taught t c 
celebrated formula “ Om mani padma hum.” Om being the 
mysterious tri-literal monosyllable sacred to Brahmans 
before Buddhism existed; Mani meaning jewel, padme, 
lotus, aud horn or /um, something analogous to Amen. » 
Nipal IManjusri ia still worshipped; but in Tibet the mvo- 
cation “ Om mani” is addressed to Padmasri, a saint or t ci >’ 
who has no human history or name. He is represented a- 
a graceful youth, bearing in his bands a jewel and a lotus ; 
but in the sacred books Ids name is Avalokiteswara, an 
hii history is given in a legend called ‘ The Basket of t ic 
Good Qualities of the Saint Avnlokitcswara/ In this a or • 
he is shown to be the same with Padma-pani, and dc arw 
to be the Buddha of this cm; which is in itself the Lama 

doctrine of successive divine Idcmrchs. A second ^c^slon 
of this legend in verse is much more in detail, and contains 
th(5 important addition of “ Adi-buddlia.” "At the com- 
mencement,” it says, “ Adibuddha, the Self-Existcnt, calle: 
Swayamhhu, appeared in tlie form of a flame. From tlic 
spirit of Adibuddha . . . emanated Avalokiteswara, nui 
also five Dhyaui Buddhas, white, yellow, red, blue, grccji. 
The -whole vault of heaven is filled with Buddha-s, Dhjam 
Buddhas, Pratycka Buddhas, Bodhisatwas, Arhats, Aryas, 
and Sramanas, Adibuddha being seated on the summit. 
The date a.« 5 igucd to the poem is alwut a.d. 1200. Bhyam 
Buddhas may li!»%e s-pning into notice some centuries car 
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lier, but they were peculiar to Jfipal, and never recognized 
in the mythologies of other Bnddhist countries * 

We have noAv traced the outline of the course which 
Buddhism took in northern India, when checked in the 
jnore central provinces, our object being to watch the 
variations adopted when it encountered foreign faiths. In 
Ceylon, where it was insulated, it lias retained the Indian 
stamp } hut even there a periodical succession of Buddhas 
is believed in, and statues arc rmsed to Maitrcya, ns tlie 
Buddha who will next he horn on earth. This is a very 
slight sketch of a \cry complicated subject; but to fill it 
up would be always tedious and often impossible, and it 
must suiBcc if it but indicate the relation which Sakyn 
Sinha's original movement hears to the cumbrous Buddhism 
of later ages. 

* WUaqa- Duddlia and Baddlu*m, p 37. 
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CHAPTER X. 

“TJio eTidenco of others i$not coiupamWc to pcrsounl cspenencc, nor 
80 good as • I eaw.' W.W« 3 . F. Davis. 

During seven or eight centuries after the Christian era, 
Budflliists ivero in turn patronized, nc|lcctccl, and pcrac- 
cuted by the Kings of India. At one period a long senes 
of coins exhibits Buddhist symbols ; at another time 've fim 
Buddliist Viharas and Ascetics tolerated in a Sanskrit Drab- 
mantcal drama j and, in other ways, we Icani that Bnt 
dliists chased from the Ganges took refuge in Nipal, or I'D 
discover them amongst the volcanic hills of the Dekkan, 
M here we shall have occasion to notice their wondcrfid ex- 
cavations. But before taking np the subject of But1tlln''t 
architecture, it will be interesting to learn in a hat condi- 
tion the religion aiipcarcd to Chinese Bucldhi«ts visiting. 
India during the early centuries of our era. Fortniiatcl) 
the Chinese hwl not only the enterjmse to come and see, 
hut intelligence sudirient for recortling their obsenntions. 
“ Depnis Ic qiiatricme sieclc de notrc ere jiisqu’au dixicine, 
says JI. Stanislas Julicn, "Ics jielerins Chinois qni' ^ont 
allC-s dans Ic's contree-* sittiwr* it INmcst de la Chine, ct par- 
tienlicnMUcnt dans I’liidc, jmiir ctiidier la iloctrinc du ' 
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dha et rapportcr les li\Tes qui la rcnfermcnt, out public im 
grand iiombre de relations, d’ltineraircs, et dc dcscnjitious 
plus on moius eteiulucs dcs pays qu'ils out \isites.” Ge- 
nerals' and magistrates sent on Government missions u’erc 
also in the habit of recording uliat they obsen-ed, for .the 
interests of war, politics, and commerce; one of these works 
being in- sivty volumes, with fortj' books of drawings and 
maps ; but unfortunately this vnluablc collection, and mc^t 
’of tho other works, arc lost or hidden, and only known 
through the ineution made of them in Chinese Encyclopa;- 
tlias.* The earliest book of Chinese Travels extant is what 
Reransat calls Fo-kouc-ki, on Relation des Royaumes 
Ilouddhiques.” It is the work of a Chinese Buddhist, 
named Fa-Hiau, who left the western capital of China 
A.D. 899. He writes in the third person, and commences, 
.“Formerly Fa«Hian was alHicted to sec the precepts and 
the theological works on the verge of destruction, and al- 
ready injured by omissions. For this reason he departed, 
accompanied by several companions, to seek in India the 
laws and precepts of the religion.”t He gives a striking 
description of the river of s,and,” %\luch is the desert 
where our contemporaries, JliVI. Hue aud Gahct, suflered 
so much from burning winds, they having started precisely 
in the same direction ; but oa in tlic time of Fa- Ilian Lhassa 
iiad not attained Budclliistcelebrity, he aud his companions 
crossed tlic “‘Montagne dc Gtimdpcre Blane” fnrtlier to 
the west, and visited Khotau, where they witnessed the ccre- 
. monies performed on the first day of the fourth moon. TJic 
streets were suept, watered, and decorated. Curtains were 

• etanisLu .TiiUeii, rwfacc »o Trani IHouen-Tli-ing, p 111 

t Ri^tnusnt’s tranjlnlum 
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lunig "before tlic gates. Tlic King and tlic Queen ami a 
company of beautiful women were seated on a pavilion nbo\e 
tbc principal gate. Presently a great procession of images 
approaclicd, the images being jilaccd within pavilions draan 
upon cars : udicn the procession vvas untliin a hundred paces 
of the gate, the King descended to give it nelcomc. He 
took off his tiara, put on new clothes, and with nakctl.fcct 
prostrated liimself before the chief image, and paid ho- 
mage hy scattering doners and htirning incense. As the 
images passed through the gate, the ladies on the j»arilion 
aho\c threw down so -great a profusion of flowers as to 
cover the'ear. Festivals of this description were mimcrons, 
each lianng appropriate cars, and each Temple making^ its 
oMix distinct procession, 'flic travellers "cre lodged ma 
Vihara (or com cat) built in a square, where all the occu- 
pants took their repast in common; no noise was heard 
from .basing or platters, and no word was uttered during 
meals. Tltc religious buildings of this town arc dcscribw 
as peculiarly mnguificcut : ouc temple was eighty-four j cars 
in huildiug, occupying three kings’ reigns. Sculptures arc 
particularized, and gold and silver images decorated ivith 
precious stones, also gilded windows and doorposts of gold. 

^Vhilst amongst these niouiitaius, probably at Ladak, the 
five-yearly Assembly took place, to which Bnddhists'from 
all quarters came and assemhied like clouds, with pomp and 
gravity. The Hall of Assembly was decorated with b.an- 
ners and hangings, a throne of rich silk adorned with gold 
and silver lotus.flo\>crs,and Ijclow the throne elegant scats- 
The King and liis ministers were in attendance, and I’cr* 
formed their devotions according to the law. This cere- 
mony is usually held in spring, and lasts one, two, or tlircc^ 
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tradutlis; aud •wLeii- it is over* Fa-Hian remarks that the 
f Kin", his ministersy^tind^ other persons of distinction, give 
their horses, shawls, and •whatever they have of value to 
theSramanas (priests) or Assembly,.and afterwards purchase 
them all back again. This country is so cold that grain is 
ripened ^vith difficulty ; but as it was observed that the snow 
never came on until the Sramanaa were provided for, the 
King forbade them to receive their annual supplies until the 
whole harvest was gathered in. Tlic devotees of this region 
are remarked hy* Fa-IIian as using praying-wheels or cy- 
linders. He also observes that, in travelling towards tlio 
West, each kingdom has a different language, all barbarous ; 
but that, although a barbarous vcrnacnlar is the spoken 
language, the sacred books arc written in the language of 
India, which is studied in the numerous convents, where 
strangers are warmly welcotned, entertained for three days, 
and then dismissed. He sees the gigantic statue of Mai- 
trya, which on certain occasions glistens with light, and he 
visits the scenes of all the extravagant legends of Buddha’s 
sacrifices, and. sees the Pillars set up iu commemoration. 
Proceeding fvu-thcr cast, he comes to the town where the 
’’Cgging-dish of Sakya Sinha refused to be stolen by the 
King of the Yu-clii : he put it on an elephant, but the ele- 
phant.w onid not move j be put it in a car, but the car couhl 
»ot be stirred ■, so the' King turuc«l devotee, raised a dagoba 
to hold the dish, and built a Vihara for seven Imuclrcd holy 
tueti. A little before midday tlic-c holy men, all dn-ssed 
in white, tiikc the prcciou> <lish from its enclosure, pa} 
homage, burn perfumes, and in the evening put it back into 
its shrine.* That tchUe should be the dress adopted m tins 
• Fu-riwii. «•>»• *•' P ^ 
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con\cnt is worthy of remark, bccanse the holy men repre- 
seated in the paintings frojw the Caves of Ajiinta* are 
mostly in wliitc ; whereas Bnddhist literature gnes white as 
the dress of laymen, an^ yellow as the distinguishing colour 
of religious robes. 

In another town, probably JcIIalabad, he speaks of tlie 
bones of Buddha’s skull, guarded by eight royal ministers, 
each of whom daily affixes his seal to tlie door of the da- 
goba in which they are cuslirincd. Every morning thi« 
relic is placed upon a tlironc, the King and Court come to 
offer flowers and perfumes, and priests mounted oa an ele- 
vated pavilion sound drums, conch-shells, and copper cym- 
bals. In India, the places of Buddha’s birth and of all the 
remarkable events of his life, are visited, and legends of the 
utmost extravagance or development are recounted ; snakes 
or nagas are also mentioned with reverence j and a story is 
told of elephants who did temple-sen ice in an abandoned 
Vihara, where “ the elephants arc seen to come taking^'atcr 
in their trunks to water the ground this may possibly cv- 
plain the device on the pillars at Keunary, where elephants 
sprinkle water upon dagobas.t The woods, he says, arc 
filled with monuments, but he could not visit them from 
their beiug so much infested by tigers and white elephants ; 
from which we may infer that the present formidable Tarm, 
• or jungle, was even then beginning to encroach upor' 
human habitatious. 

At another place, apparently in Oude, a little snake, or 

• See I'ictvires now lu Ihe Crystal Palace, Sydenham 

t Pergussan, Eock-ciit Temple*, p SC. It is nl»o tlie subject of » I*** 

tvlicf on the cot-tem gate of the Bhilsa Topi** — ilajor .A. 
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nagOy ■nhoso cars ucrc edged with .'^hitCi was fed anti Afor- 
sluppcil ilailv. In tins ncighhonihood iJ<o Fa-Uiau \i4tctl 
the " Grove of llcstorcd Sight.”^ The legend is, that five 
hundred blind men had taken up their abode here ; that 
Buddha preached the law in ‘their favour; that they re- 
covered their sight; that each iitau stuck his stall in the 
gronnd and turned in adoration 'towards the tcniplc, nud 
that when they looked round again their stales had all 
taken root and were growing in\o trees. Fa-IIiaii found 
the devout inhahitauts of the neighbouring Vihara in the 
habit of resorting to this grove for contemplation after 
dinner. 

When Fa-Uian reached the kingdom of Magadha he 
found Buddhism held in great respect. Kings and nolfcs 
had given fields," liouscs, gardcn.s, orchard.*, farms, and 
cattle to the 'Vihara.s, and rccorde*! lljcir donations npon 
plates of iron 3 and the Buddln<t communities Ijcing thu-s 
provided with houses, lands, food, and dothing, constantly 
occupied themselves with good works and the study of their 
sacred books. Some of the Vjharas adhered to the Bitnidr 
Sutras; but generally Fa-llian found what he calls la 
grande translation very much preferred. TIic colleges, he 
ate Iiuilt ia s grata SrnmmM 
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Fa-IIian explains ns " oilions j” " thor clwcllmgs, lie s J , 

1. ere separate from tliose of other nieu; ami irl.eu ft > 

enter a tonn or marhet they arc 

niece of «00t\ to announce tlicir prc-cucc. 

I still in toree in sonlhcrn India i the more favonred rae 
requiring the unhappy outcasts to give sufficient ivariii „ 
enable them to escape all contact. . ^ their 

The Kin"S of these pro 3 i»cro«s districts too 
J!s t^dc” homage to fte priests; and hath ^ngs^-d 
noWes gave food iiith their oivii hands to the S 
“d then sat near them on a oar,«it, but never oeeninrf » 
raised scat if a priest were present. Cepd”' 
acre not alloired, hat fines ^rtcil to instead, or n 
treme ca«es, the right hand .was amputated, Ife - 

nioneymentionedbythcChiaesojoiirnalistiscoyr,^^ 

..In the hingdoni of Magadha,” says I'a-Hian, tta ft 
and vdllagcs are largo ; the people rich, fond of . ■ ^ 

but compassiguate autl just in action ; mu P 
and acidpturca such ns this age could not proc n . 
then proceeds to descrihe a grand annual «l'al. ^ 
toner of lances is erected upon cars, nhich are co 
hangings representing images of all the celcstia ^ 

Those hangings are so arranged that each corner i» a ^ 
to a little image of Buddha surrounded by Bo. 

On these occasions the streets are croiided, and 1 
entertained nith theatrical representations amt B? 

cxhihitioiis; flon cis and perfumes are scattered in p ^ 

and when night falls the nhole sccaa » '“‘““’““i J, 
lanterns. Fa-Hlan mentions a pillar on nhieli i 
..Tho great Asoha gave ... to the religions o 
quarters ; he ransomed it from them for mon , , ‘ 
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he did three times.” At a town called Nili he saw another 
pillar siirmounted by a lion, with an inscription recording 
the foundation of the town. Fa-Hian n as altogether so 
much delighted with Magadha, and with the grave sedate 
deportment of the Sramanas, that he remained three years 
in the kingdom j and hoped if in future he should become 
Buddha he might be bom in Magadba, and not on the 
eastern fi’ontier, where the Sramanas " neglected the pre- 
cepts and transgressed in their devoirs."* 

Fa-Hian’s companions returned from Magadha to China; 
hut his first desire being that the precepts should penetrate 
the Land of Han, he embarked on the Ganges, arrived in 
sadness at Tamlouk, and proceeded to Ceylon, which ho 
calls the “Island of Lions.*’ He there finds bana (the 
Law, or sacred books) being read publicly tliree times 
every month, halU being crecte<l at every four crossway for 
the purpose. But image-worship was also fully established ; 
and an imago of blue jasper, holding in its hand a pearl of 
inestimable value, was to our traveller “ dazzling and ma- 
jestic beyond expression.” Many years had now elapsed 
since Fa-Hian had quitted his native country ; and always 
speaking in the third person be says, “The people with 
whom ho had had intercourse had all been people of strange 
countries. Tiie mountains, tlic rivers, the herbage, the 
trees, all that met his eyes was new to him. And of those 
with whom he liad first started, some had separated from 
him, others had remained behind, and others were dead. 
In reflecting on the past his heart was.filled with thought 
and sadness. Suddenly, by the side of the jasper figure he 
saw a merchant making an offering to the statue of a Fan of 

■ XXXTl 
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white silk from the countrj of Tsiii (Clima) i “ 

perceived, this caused him so much emotion that tear 

down Ills cbeeka.” . . . 

Fa-Hian also found the tooth-rchc enjoying a fuU me^ 
sure of popular CBtecm, and thus dcscribcs_a f- 'val 
its honour Ten days previously, the King ha „ 
fully chosen a large elephant, a preacher arr^e 
rohes mounts, and, striking the dram, ^oc ai 
chief merits as,-' He abandoned Queen tat* 
tore out his eyes, to give them to another m , ^ 

flesh to ransom a pigeon j he threw his o y = 

tiger; he spared neither his marrow nor Ins bone . . . 
is thus by praetUlng austerities and 

llvingbemgsthathesucceedcdmbecommgBaadho. . 

days^afterwards the tooth is carried to MehcntelbP ‘ 
of the five hundred manifestations of Buddha ^ 
upon the sides of the road. Amongst ‘'tes' ”amfej_ 
are mentioned his transformation into ■ 

“the Kins of the Elephants, and into tbe^ 

Horse.” During its whole piogress the tooth IS smm 
by anccesslve crowds of worshippers, and when it 
the mountain otMehcnteli it is carried up to to" 
Buddha, where thick clouds arise from biunmg pe ' 
and where 'lamps are kept righted, and relYOUS “CB 
practised uninterruptedly for ninety days and nig 

A The tooth.rehc ia scarceljleaa hooeuied now U poyd 

„t p..nom, only ,t follows U. OonU. ..d 1" ^ 

family from Atiaiadliapura to Kandy. Images tt ocenpation of an 

„d o#o« of Elg»tlo .1... . hwHws owoWd f» ,w 

unafre is usually ^eU buUt, and covered with tUw , ^ ,lyui 

Sdd, hot own m Cculon Ih. how, of Ito hn.go u »«d. mow 
the houses for priests. 
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About two centuries later, another eminent Chinese 
undertook this difficult pilgrimage, safely returned to his 
native land, aud handed down to posterity a record of his 
impressions, tlwan Tsang was the son of a much-esteemed 
man of letters, who lived a life of study in retirement. 
Hwan Tsangdescribes his father astall, with kindly eyebrows 
and brilliant eyes, wearing ample vestments and a broad 
girdle, which gave liim the air of one of the literati. Hwan 
Tsang was the yoimgcst of four sons, grave from childhood, 
and showing wonderful intelligence j one of his elder brothers 
took him with him to his convent, thinking him well suited 
to become a teacher of the doctrine of Buddhaj;'". The Em- 
peror published a decree that twenty-seven members of this 
convent should be ordained, and although Hwan Tsang was 
too young to he a candidate, lie was selected on account of 
his distinguislicd ability. He was at this time only thirteen 
years of age, but he studied with ardour, comprehended 
quickly, and never forgot what he had once acquired. Po- 
litical disturbances interrupting study in the capital, tlie 
brothers retired to the country where they shed tears of joy 
at meeting two renowned teachers from the west. 

As soon as he has attained his twentieth year, Hwan 
Tsang is fully admitted as a monastic member, and during 
the following summer he studies the books cSllcd the Vi- 
naya, the Sutras, and the Sliastras. He sometimes meets' 
■with passages which he cannot understand, and seeks help 
from tlic studious at other convents. He is however con- 
stantly called upon to take a part in religious discussions, 
from which he uniformly retires victorious : lie ncvertliclcss 
perseveres in trying to get liis own difficulties sohed, and 
as the sacred books themselves are proved to contain many 
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contradictoiy texts, he resolves to trav-el 
,ootat>onof Mao. he .s told that 

and full of ]ienl, hut he sounds hi3 heart and sa ^ 

self that his courage' is equal to the uudertakmg 
vernmeut forhids his journey, and he is 
secretly anil alone He piays to the statue of J ; 
a guide, and a guide appears his guide a^niar^ Ms H ^ 
and he meets uith various adventures, until ^ 
sandy desert, he !s pensh.ug for want of «t“. 
not know his nay, but he prays without ^ 

kileswara, saying “ liwan Tsaug seeks neith note 
proSt, praise nor reputation, his only aim is d 

ment of superior intelhgeuee and of foneet lawj; 

O Bodhisattwa 1 that your affectionate heart i 
occupied inth deliveiing meaturcs f'^om the pui 
and never weiw tlieie more ciuel pains than > 

Canst thou.' bo ignorant Of them’” ffo thus p ye 

the middle of the flilh might, when suddeiJy he 

ftcshcd iiya cooling breeze, a voice spoke, 

peared, his horse took a diBetcnt diicction, oildh ^ 

in fertile pastures and beside sweet waters* , "U 

took a more northerly^ course than Fa-Hian, an , 

I gou, a'pHce ideufihcd as Hamiy^or Klnrvi 
^ King strives to attach him to his semco, and; w a 
•fo fetam a learned Buddhist at>is Court is so_ gr 

hen HnanTsang declines he iiscs compul=iou> •» » ^ 

. forljiddmg hia departure Ihe Sage is hrm, 

' ^ rcfilses ’lood, until on the fourth d\\ the Jung giv 

hut makes two requests, first, that on his return i ^ 

• These [le=iTta Mere rfiU hauiitetl bj gunlsin the daja of > 
face Prcficc Stun Jult n p *li 



at his Cotu’f tliree^ j’ears j and seaindr^, that “v lieu, be is born 
again as JJuddlia, be, the Kihgof’I-j[t>u, shall be his patron, 
as 'Bimbisara and Pxaesnajit %rerc of Saky^ Sinha. Hwau 
•Tsang spent a mouth mth this zealous Kiri", holding coii- 

■ ferenec's and teaching and receiving ‘ profound homage. 
When the conferences arc concluded, the King presents 

'the Chinese travellers with warm dresses, nia^s, gloves, 

, and boots to defend them from the dbld t^iey were about to 
encounter: he ^so gave Hwan Tsan^ satin, silk, horses, 
and" servants, and twenty-four letters of recommendation 
to the Kliaus, or Kings, whosb territories he wished to tra- 
verse, each letter being accompanied by a piece of rich satm. 
ifwan Tsang feeling overcome by such great liljerality, ad- 
dresffid a letter of gratitude to the King, .which commences : 
**llwan Tsaiig has heard that whoever desires to traverse n 
great riv'er' or a deep ocean has need of a boat^nd-bars,” and 
be proceeds to show at great length that Bn'ddlia bas fur- 
nished such a boat, and that his doctrine had reached China 
more than six himdrbd years ago,-bnk that, owing to the 
great distance from the country of Buddha, the translations 
UriH-lnterp^etatious of texts had become iucorre'ct and con- 
'’tradictory,-aud that on this account ho»had imdertaken to 
visit the scenes in which Biiddba first promulgated the Law. 
Jle concludes with. compliment^ to the King, on. the bless- 
ings wldcli ’he secures tolus langdom of I-gou^ and aho 
to thV coitutries of Leou-^au and Yu-chi. Guro returned 
\6 China, he says^ ''I wrill translate 'the Books,’I pro- 
mulgate the unknown truths, I will hew dovra the "forest of •' 
cn-m-, I will destroy false dwtrine, I trill rwtore dmrssions 

■ iii the doctrine bf •thc^Blcpliant; perhaps by thVe i>oor 
“‘incrits I may respond /byouf immense benefits." Tomorrow 
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1 mmt take lave of your Jlojcsty, mid my bemt is teriT 
by tbc idea of tbc sciiaratioii.” 

From Kbamil our traveller still pursued a ivestern route, 
ueiug to tbe uortb of Labe Lob and erossi.-S tbe mountain 
now called Mu&ur Uurban, tbc snowy scenery of nbieli.n 
describes great cficct. After much suflering ^ 

and hunger he clcsccmU.upon tlic bonlcrs of the las 
Issiknl, or Temourtou*, awl here they find a Khan, nc 1 1 
horses, occupied in hunting, nwl u caring a ® 

mantle and a bandeau of ribbon with long ends faslc» 
at the back of his head, like the Tartar awl I’^tluan ki . 
in -Wnson’B ‘ Ariana.' lie was surrounded by ofilccre (Ires- 
in brocade mantles, with their hair twisted or plaited, m 
a troop of men mounted on camcH or horse-*, with 
of fine wool or fur, and bearing long lances, bows an • 
rows, and banners. The royal residence was a tciit onw* 
mcntcdwitli flowers of gold and protected in front ‘ 

Hut although this Khan was a barbarian, living m a ten 
felt, it was impossible, saj-s our traveller, not to regart u 
with admiialion and respect. These people adored 
would not sit upon wood because wood 
they were very convivial, enjoyed noisy music, and rega i 
themselves with wine, mutton, veal, rice, cream, sugar, 
etc. After the repast was over, Hwan Tsang was rctiues c 
to explain the Law : hc.taught them the ten virtues, loie or 
living creatures, and tbc means of arriving at the o ic 
shore, or final deliverance. The Khan lilted his han , 
•, threw himself on the ground, and declared that he rccei'Ct 
this instruction with faith. He then endeavoured to pc^^ 
suadc his guest not to go further. " Indi.a,’ he sau , 
very hot, their tenth moon icscmbling oui* fifth moon, a 
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to judge by your appearance you would be dissolved. The 
mhabitants arc nearly naked, have no respect for propriety, 
and do not deserve j’onr pitscnce.” Hwan Tsang again 
espre'ssGs his ardent desire to seek the Lan*,Qf Buddha and 
trace his steps amongst the monuments of ‘aittiquity ; and 
the Khan then-made search in liis army for a good linguist 
and vrith his'hfelp prepared letteife.Qf recommendation, and 
on partingi presented Hwan Tsang with a red satin religious 
dress and fifty pieces of Silk. After passing through a de- 
sert where heaps of bones are-’thc only sign-posts, the tra- 
vellers arrive in Samarkand, where the inhabitants worship 
fire, do not believe in Buddha, and are inhuman savages, 
until Hwan Tsang teaches tliem the Law and induces them 
to abandou all their barbarous customs. Piom Samarkand 
he goes through a Bass called the Gates of Iron, the preci- 
pitous rocks of which contain iron and ore surmounted by 
bells of WTOUgbtdroQ and cast-iron. 

He now crosses the Oxus and arrives at Balk, where he 
is charmed with its magnificent site, commanding a^iew 
of universally fertile plains and villages. He mentions one 
hundred convents within tlie town, and many other monu- 
ments connected with Buddliism. Here he resided^ above 
a month, receiving much honour from Kings and priests; 
and again crossing snowy mountains he arrives at Bamiaii, 
where the King inrites him to lus* palace. .The objects of 
interest in this town are numerous, and he remains a fort- 
night ; then loses his way, blinded by a snow-storm, in the 
hills, and meets with hunters who guide him to Kabul. 
All the members of the one hundred Viliaras, with the 
King at their head, como out to rccche and inritc him; 
and he is perplexed to know which to prefer, imtil one 
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Convent m-ges the irresistible claim of having ^en 
ally built for the accommotlatiDn of a Chinese nn ( 
as a hostage). The memory of tins f ^ “ 

great honour, and his image represented upon all th 
of the building. He had enriehed the eouveut in many 
„ays I and in anticipation of its requiring 
poLd gold under the right foot of a statue of BjdU 
This money was now required, the cupola o 
dasoha ha;ing fallen into niinB, hut the money ccniia n . 
be got. the earth groaning and tremhhng terrifically uhen 
ever any one approached the spot. Hwan 6an„ 
treated to lend his influence; he hums P®*™ ^ 

the statue and makes a petition, premising himself to ne 
the treasure and prevent imneeessary 
then commands the workmen to dig, and at a p 
about seven or eight feet a copper vase is found con = 
Bcyeral hundred pounds’ weight of gold, and a qi 

carbuncles.* • f,,r 

On all occasions Hwau Tsaug shows great 
relics, giving at one time Bay pieces of gold, one 
sand pieces of sUver, four haimers of silk, two 
brocade, and two religious dresses, after which he sea 
a profusion of flowers.+ He alludes to all the legc 
mentioned hy Fa-Hian and oUicra in addition, hut c. 
is unnecessary to repeat. To dwell upon his accura 
graphical descriptions would be more 
consistent with our present purpose. 'Ve w 
merely notice that in Kashmere he studies the wo 
a disciple of FTagarjuna, refers to the conversion 
Nagas (or inhabitants of the coimtiy), aud to tu fc , 

• Ilwan Tsaug, p 74 ^ ' 
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council called by King Kauishka for tlie revision of the 
Buddhist books.* * * § Ou tliis occasion he says sacred tests 
w ere engraved on slieeta of copper, enclosed in a cell of stone, 
sealed, ornamented with an inscription, and sun’ounded and 
surmounted by a stupa.-f In Kashmere our traveller re- 
^ luained two years, and then proceeded to tlie Ganges : he 
sees great numbers of Viharas and Buddhist monuments; 
.sometimes the Vihara is sixty feet high, and the monument 
a cupola of stone over d statue of wood. In Sbrav-asti (in 
Oude) the buildings were in ruins; and in Kapila-vastu, 
the kingdom of Sakya Sinha’s fatijcr, ten deserted towns 
are noted. At Raja-griha, in Magadha,J or Behar, he saw 
many memorials of the King Asoka, and esteemed liimself 
fortunate in being received into a convent where an aged 
man resided who had been favoured by a pcrsoual inteniew 
with the celestial beings known as AvaloUteswora, Man* 
djusri, and JIaitreya. 

He speaks of the rcUgipus edifices of Nalancla, a neigh* 
houring village, as surpassing those in other parts of India. 
The dwclliDg-housesj or Mharas, have four stories ; and the 
pavilions (Cliaityas, or temples) arc adorned with pillars, 
paintings, sculptures, aud precious stoues. ' The sectarians 
of the eighteen scliools, he says, are collected in the Samff- 
of Nalanda,§ where they study ev ery kind of uork, 
from “ les livrcs vulgaircs, les 'N'edas,” up to works on me- 
dicine, the occult sciences, and arithmetic. 

After an absence of seventeen j ears Hwan Tsaiig retumetl 

• ll«aii Teaiig. 95 t > OG 

t JIagstUis is tbat portion of Behar lies to tlio soufb ot the 

Gauge* — Hwan Tsiug, Prcficc, p H 

§ HwanTsnng, 161. 
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across the mountains to China, where he is received with 
great honour by the Emperor, who wished to make him his 
prime minister ; but the sagacious TraToUcr objects, that he 
is unqualified, having never studied Confucius, the soul of 
administration, and that a religious life is his desire. The 
Emperor wishes he would accompany his army ; but Hwan 
Tsang says that his principles forbid combats and bloodshed, 
and at length obtains leave to retire to a convent amongst 
tbe hills far away from the sounds of markets and villages, 
where he may translate in peace the six hundred sacred 
books brought with him from India. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AJRCHTTECTimE. 

“ And eomo ia marble mould 

Hare toil'd intli form and cucn 
That usportnjetl image to unfold, 

And named some labled (lung unseen — 

Something (hej boov not, yet would lore, 

Apollo, PalIas,_J<ne,— 

Then turn a'n'B;f t 'tu m tbe bosom pent, 

And all that art ran do b rahi and impotent." 

"WlELIllIS. 

liEATHENSj no Icss tlian Cliristians, feel a yearning of the 
heart for something beyond the gratification of worldly 
wants and vanities. ThisycamingBuddlustsmainlysought 
to express hy memorial monuments. They were philoso- 
phers ; they did not ascent! hill-tops like the Persian, and 
prostrate themselves before the infinity of God’s horizon; 
they did not, like their fathers, watch for tbe rising sun as 
the emblem of "all that has been or will be,” nor, like 
their Vedic ancestors, did they kindle sacred fire, sending 
flames up as messengers to Deity, Tliey were philosophers, 
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ami ueither smi-D orslup, nor fire-irorsliip, nor Indra « 
sWp satisfied tfieir , rants : they felt all these ceremomesj 
snperfieial tinsel, or eumhersonie eoverings 
core of truth. But, like Thomas m the Tale of the Tn 
in trying to tear off the gold-lace they also tore array 
coat; or, to change the metaphor, they rejected erery^- 

ponent of the religions atmosphere until, under p 

pressure of a raenum. they rrelcomed a mirage and adore 

their Teacher's Echc-shrine. Hi„a,lhi5m 

We have already had occasion to ohserr o that 
was an attempt to make general, doctrines " ^ 

stricted to learned and privilegeil classes. But P 
cannot accept ahslraclions, and the more vague 
live the doctrine, the more absolute its deman 
types and images; and consequently m every co f 
foot-prints of Buddhism are gigantic monuments p U 
towers, caves, and temples. This architecture is divide 
into four classes 

1. Funeral Mounds and Ilelic-slirines._ 

2. Pillars and To-wers to coraraemorate events. 

3. CouTents or Viharas. 

4. Chaitya, Cares, or Temples. 

Of ttese by far the most conspicuous class is tha - J 
named, and monuments of this desenption, have so co - 
stantly accompanied Buddhism that an inclination as a 
to treat all traces of analogous mounds or roonumen 
indications of Buddhism. But this assumes too 
although we kuow that Boddhtats made memona mo i 
and monuments, ire are fer from knomng that a 
rial mounds and monuments .were made by u 
The fact is, that our earliest erddcnce of such monumc 
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India dates about two hundred years b.c. j tvlicmas Tumuli 
are found all over tlio world, giving traces of the first wan- 
derers on the face of the earth, or recording names the ear- 
liest known to history. In the high plains of Asia, and in 
the Peninsula of India, in ancient Lydia and Greece, in 
Etruria and Sai'diuia, and in Scandinasia and Great Britain 
may such remains be seen. Tlie tomb is usually circular, 
with inner chambers and an entrance, the outside occasion- 
ally ornamented with steles, like the tomb of Alyattes in 
Sardis j and the inner tomb being sometimes concealed 
and closed by another built outside it, as the Regulini Ga- 
lassi tomb in Etroria. 

The original cell is usually square, composed of si^ flat 
stones, witli earth heaped up around in the form of a cir- 
cular mound; and on certain occasions the whole is raised 
upon a hill or artificial platform, and siurrounded by one or 
more circles of upright stones or pillars. Sometimes how- 
ever hundreds of uncorerod stone sepulchres are found in 
secluded valleys and groves. Captain Newbold describes 
such tombs as scattered throughout southern India, — left 
in secluded spots by races of whom tradition is silent. " It 
is certain,” be says, “ that they are not the sepulchres of 
any of the sects of Buddha, Jineswara, or Brahma, or of 
the snake-worshippera who preccdetl them. "UTiose bones 
then do these huge blocks of granite co^er? Throw down 
one of the side slabs, with its circular aperture, and we 
have the cromlech or dolmen. Clear away the Cyclopean 
superstructure, atnl we behold the Lniidical circles and the 
cairn. If we turn our (^es northerly to the mountains of 
Circassia, we there start with suiyrisc on seeing an abso- 
lute facsimile of the mysterious tombs of sotithcm India, 
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^ith the circular aperture:”* rrbich tomb is thus fisured 



It is hidden in a forest, and nothing is knoirn of its bb- 
toiT. Tlie dimensions of its prototypes in India arc a wi 
five feet by nine for tbc sidc-slabs, wth a roof rocasnnng 
tlurtcen feet by twelve. The ancient tombs dc-cribccl DV 
Pnitas, sontli of tbc Ycniscc, in Siberia, “ of enormous siz^ 
nsuaUy surrounded by flat or wpriglit stones,” arc also 
by unknown people ulio have vauislicd. Similar to 1 
arc tbc monuments of our own native Isles, formcrl) ca 
Druiilical, as, Tbc Ring of Stennis in the Island of r ' 
ncy, a prostrate cromlccb, lying " beside tbc gigantic rum 4 
of tbc circle uliich once enclosed it;” and tbc cromlcci or 
circle in Lamlasb Bay, TIic antiquity of tlicsc nortben* re- 
mains is in many eases attested by their 1 } ing bencat i ai^ 
accumulation of slowly-formed pcat-moss4 Sometimes t ic 
encircling stones arc connected by flat stone*, a-s at Stoim 
licngc ; but this appears to have been a mo<liflcation ^ 
older cu'^tom of single pillar«i, or monolitlis. And 
universally the ancient cairns, crotnlecbs, tumuli, and tom 

• J.n.A.S,Tol.sm.pp.90-9l t B.U’. Cirr^‘>». P- 

: ArcluroJo^ inrl AnnaU of BcotUml — P. n 
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arc traced to people wliOMcrc not of the Sanskrit-speaking 
races, from T?hom we derive onrorigin, hut of the mysterious 
people which preceded Hindus iu Tndia, Greeks iu Greece, 
Romans in Italy, and Celts in Scandiuana and Great 
Britain. The subject deserves and requires much more 
research, hnt it seems evident that cromlechs, cairns, and 
effigies of scri)ents travelled wcstwanl with Turanian tribes 
ulio were often metal-workers; and that people of allied 
race in India (often called Nagds) made similar tombs 
independent of Buddhism, and p^c^'ions to the rise of 
that religion. Tlic people inbahitiug the hills to the north 
of Sylhet make monuments of this description at the 
present time, and they appear to Ik; a people allied in race 
with the Gouds, Kolcs, and other Aborigines of India ; and, 
like the torah.makers in Arcot.and Scandinavia, the inha- 
hitants of the Khasiya hills arc metal-workers. Sir. Wal- 
ters speaks of ‘'tuo or three thousand monuments, great 
and small.”* And, further to the north-east, Dr. Hooker 
sees at Ntmtlung “ several acres covered with gigantic, 
generally circular, slabs of stone, fiom ten to twenty-five 
feet broad, supported five feet above the ground upon other 
blocks.” These monuments he mentions as a curious fea- 
ture in the scenery of the movmtains and in the liabits of 
their savage population. 

It seems therefore not unreasonable to conjecture that 
Buddhism adopted funeral mounds and monuments from 
the Turanian people, who were at all times its most nume- 
rous and enthusiastic supporters. 

A most.confusing variety of names has been given to 
these Buddhist monuments: — Tope and Stupa, meaning 
• As. Be».. p. S®® 

2 A 
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that they ere lofty pyremidicel 

ring to tbeir office as rehc-shnnes; and Uiaitya, 

•lacrcd momiments of any kind, wlictbcr dcticribcd 

wise. The large Tope at Sanchi (Central 
in Jlajov Cuniiingbara’s valuable work, is pro ■ . 
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the nbbst vcl rcniaiiiiiig. It stands on the 
of a bill, niclo«^sl by a court one bnndrctl and 
bv one btindreil, wbicb is cnterctl by lofty gates a - 
nortb, soiitli, east, and ucst. At three of the 
small Topes, and at tlic fourth a small temple. • ^ 

Toik- is a solid dome of brick ami ma«<mry, one b ^ 
and -i\ fi-et in diameter ami forty-two bvt in bcig ■ . 
fn.m a pbulb of fourteen f«.t,i'bicb serial as a tirm 




View of the Tianlca Buaa, a Dsgobato the northcf AJuuiadhapura, m Ceyluii, 
from a Sketch by Captain I J. Chapenan, F R a . of the Royal Artillery 


Lanka R&mo is situated to the iiorth>irvet of the UahjLWihdrs. It was erected by 
hiaj Abba Sen, or Tuso. nbose reign eommenoed x.0. SSI. In 18J9 it was m excellent 
preservation, haTisg been repaired vncbn (he tut century The Odgoba nas (ben 
coated vnth rienam, a most exceDent kind of white cement, which has a resemblance to 
marble , and the pillars on the raised ^tfbnn which anstains the dome bad generally 
retained their places. Tbe whole enggeated how magnificent the others must have been 
in tbe days of their glory "—Oip(oi» J J OopwoB, Bmarit <m the City V’ 
ifAopura, (Journ B. As Soo. xni ) 
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tlie conveuience of worsliippcrs. The tallest of tlic Topes 
in the Poujab is neatly double this height, and is also so- 
lid, ^vith the exception of chambers for relics at different 
heights. Of the same description arc the celebrated mins, 
called temples, in Ceylon : the Jetan ana and the Tliupa- 
Rama at Anuradhapura, and the l>eautifnl ruin n'hich crowns 
Mchcnteli, arc all alike mere rcHc-shrIncs, the Jetawana 
being a mass of brick.A\ork sufficient for building a wall 
ninety-seven miles long, twelve feet high, and two feet 
broad. In Tibet,' where first a conception of Adibuddha, 
the Supreme, and then of liring Buddhas, has been added 
TO original Buddhism, dagobas arc unimportant; but in 
Burmnh, ■ulicre (as in Ceylon) Buddhism retains ite first 
low level, uc arc startled to find that the grand ctlifico 
called the Shwe-dagon, tlirce hundred feet In height, is 
not a temple in whieli to worship, but a solid pyramid, and 
itself the object to be worshipped. 

The second form of Buddhist architecture consists of 
Towers and Pillars set up to coraroemorato an event or do 
honour to a building. "Wlicn Jacob took a stone and set 
it up as a pillar, in token that the place wherein he had 


dreamed was " the Gate of Heaven,^’ he adopted this pri- 
mitive mode. Such pillars, carved or uucarved, are com- 
mon all over the world, hut wc do not meet with them 
in India earlier than the Buddhist King Asoka. And al* 
nays supposing that Asoka-is one and the same 'vith R* 
yadasi, he set up six or seven of these Laths, or coh"”,^^ 
whereon to inscribe his Bdicts. The capitals of 


lars are of the xisual lotus-ibnn,* and arc encn 


ircivd c 
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with the reed and ball, or with the honeysuckle and lotus, 
which arc the architectural ornaments of Greece and As- 
syria, whilst they are surmounted by lions or griffins, also 
significant of Assyria. Tliese pillars are supposed to haic 
stood, like the Jachin and Boaz of King Solomon, in front 
of some holy edifice, and one such pillar yet remains, 
Matching like a sentinel at the entrance of the Viswakarma, 
Karli, and other celebrated Cave-Temples of western India. 

Of towers erected with the same intent, the Tower of 
Babel was probably the earliest instance ; hut, although not 
uncommon at very early periods in western Asia, Buddhists 
appear first to hare introduewl them into India. Few' of 
those erections now remain ; but Iiappily the custom suf' 
vivpd when Buddhism became extinct, and two beautiful 
Towers of Victory may be seen in Central India, the one 
erected in the eighth and the other in the eleventh cen* 
tury.* 



Yiharas, or convents, constitute our next division ; and 
the^c may be regarded as more radically Bjidilhi«t than 
other fonn of Buddhist ardiitccttirc. Sakin-nnmi hiiU'clf 

• S(v FiTpj<-"on’i« €»f Anlutrctun' in )'t i' ^ 
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required conventual residences, TritU miraerous cells for lits 
followers, and a central l\all wberein to address tl\em. Re- 
ligious Brahmans had long been accustomed 'to dwell m 
hermitages apart from the bustle of life, and the Brahma- 
varti, of the Codq of Mann, was a district celebrated for such 
asramas. But the genius of Buddhism required {Iwcllmgs 
on a larger scale, and, as we have already remarked, it soon 
began to seek relief in the magnificence of architecture for 
the deadness of its worship. 

The structural Viharas have all perished in India, hut 
the Caves, which were fashioned in imitation of those wooden 
prototypes, yet remain to exhibit the stages by which their 
ultimate perfection was attained. The outline given above 
is from a Cuttack Cave of the simplest form, — a mere 
verandah added to a natural cavern. In such cases, the 
preachiug.hall was a wooden building erected, when required, 
for periodical readings of the sacred hooks. By degrees 
the Verandahs became more decorated, and the sleeping- 
cells were arranged around a central hall j and at last we 
find twenty beautiful pillars supporting this hall, and its 
walls adorned by jvaintings, — copies of which adorn the 
Indian Court at Sydcnliam. 

At Anuradliapura, in Ceylon, may be seen the remains 
of a grand "N^hara, erected a.c. IGl by King Dushtaga- 
mini, called the Loha prasada, or, Loha maha payn, from 
loha, iron, its roof having been of metal. It had nine 
stories* each containing one hundred apartments ; tlic whole 
was supported upon pillars of stone, and Baldaius honours 
it by marking Anuracfijapnra on his map ns the place oF 
the thousand pillars.”* It is fully dcscrilK’d in the Maha- 
• ifaluiTransovrli. xxVii. p. ICi. 
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the side aisles ; over the screen ttie whole front is a grea , 
window, usually in the horseshoe form, as seen in the cv- 
tcrior of the Viswaharma; the whole light thus falls upon 
the aiaitya or Dagoha, and the eficct from the dark colon- 
nade is described as moat remarkable. - 

Architecture thus confirms our previous observations, 
that although Buddhism originated in India, and was based 
upon Hindu philosophy, it was mainly fostered and deve- 
loped hy people who were not Hindus. Its nrchitcctiira 
forms are those of other countries, aud it owes its succ^=, 
not to Hindus, hut to the underlying Turanian population 
■who became enthusiastic converts both in India, Cej on, 
and in Northern Asia. Tlicse pcoplo had a natural Imc 
for raising moundsj and from tlic foreign artists and archi- 
tects came in the wake of Alexander they learned to 
elevate mounds into inonnments, verandahs into ^ iharw* 

• and image-cells into temples. 



CHAPTER XII. 


“EnniMt Bjmpatlmtng tapilitsUoDs upo0 tlio actual efforts of men to 
discover tlie secret of their life, and the ends for which tlwy live, contain 
equal enconrogements to homOity and to hope.” — F. D Mitnucs 

Let us now look down tbe long vista up wbicli wc have 
been toiling, and try to gather up a connected outline of 
the shifting phantom known as Buddliism. Wc have stu- 
died it in royal Edicts, in Literature, in Coins, Sculptures, 
and Symbols, in the Jounials of the Chinese, and in Archi- 
tecture. The Edicts of Piyadasi wc look upon as its earliest 
reliable manifestation, ami wc feel that tlie teacher under 
whose influence they originated was, in Buddhist language, 
"a man both wise and great;” one who preached grandly 
on the sin of dcstioying life, the excclleuce of kindness, 
the instability of riches, and the blessedness of abstraction 
from the pleasures of sense. Tliis doctrine the King, in the 
Edicts, rehearses : he comes forth, as it were, in sackcloth; 
he repents of indulgence io travelling and hunting, and 
rejoicings at liiiths and marriages, and in the destructive 
hospitality of his soup-kitchen; and lie causes the drums 
to beat, and fircwoiks to be tlisplaycd, and a great proces- 
sion to be made, for the public proclamation of dhamia, 
'\hiahx -fy Vn^rre la % ISwW.b.i.. Edi/U.s. d«. 
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and a modified BUpremat^, and such a cbiefsbip ^Tas damied 
Ijy Sakya-JIuiii. Buddhists belieie that nrhilst on earth he 
held spiritual dominion, and that when he died he passed 
away into nnkno-^vn and inaccessible regions, where for some 
he exists merely as a memory, for others as a being with 
power to enforce his precepts, hut for none as a pon er ruling 
beyond the influence of Buddhism. 

Sakya-SIuni, striving to be iDdependent of divinity, re- 
minds one of the air-plants of liw native jimgles. Like tJie 
Dendrobium, which disdains to c^t its roots into' the soil. 
Buddhism strives to owe nothing to extrinsic power, and, 
like the graceful Dendrobium, it becomes an epiphyte. Tlie 
fiixt support of Buddhism was the philosophy of the Brah- 
mans, but wheu cut adrift from Brahmanical learning and 
spirituality, this would have proved insufficient, hut for al- 
Hauco with foreign faillis, aud the adoption of foreign arts 
and customs. The first fecliugof popular Buddhism seems 
to have implied a cry of "Down with the Brahmans ! all 
beings are equal ! let gods and men start fair I" And next 
we find Buddhists learning from the unknown makers of 
cairns and cromlechs to erect mounds in memory of Bud- 
dlia; aud these mounds not being sepulchres, relics were 
placed >vithin, and the structure called a Dagoba,* shnne 
of a relic. In further imitation of their nomadic converts, 
they placed circles of stones around their monuments, 
standing like ivorshippers, who do homage to a sacred ob- 
ject by walking round it Foreigners, from Assyria appa- 
rently, taught them to erect single pillars to commemorate 
events, and to make halls supported by central columns, 
aud to rai&c many-stoiietl buildings upon a tliousancl- 

• ilr. Tcrgiiason doriTC-s tbu woni froiu<til<rfir, relii-, micl gaUaoTgnrla, 
1‘linne or womb. JUu-'f HaiMlboolc of ArduUflufp, to^ j , p. 8 
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pvllttreO. base. WHio gave the model for tlieir beaulifu? 
Chaitya Caves, ■where the Dr^oba disfigures tlie piiharcf) 
aisles and i-aiiltcd roof, is not decided; but on the one hand 
it is slioMii that the Temple of Solomon had much in com- 
mon uith Assyiian architceture, and on the other hand, a' 
close connection is discovered between Buddhist architec- 
ture and that of Assyria.* 

And contemporary with, or rather earlier than, the dates 
assigned to, the splendid Buddldst e.xcarations, ire meet 
ivith what may he called touches and snatches of Hebrew 
rccollcctiona incorporated in the Buddhist Sutras. As, 
for instance, in the Asoka legend, where the old King wants 
to make his eldest sou his heir ; hut his ministers prefer 
Asoka, and softening his rough skin with saffiou and laCi 
take liim to his dying father and deceive him as effectually 
as Bacliel deceived old Israel. In another story, gi'i«g 
a last morsel of food to a lioly person during a drought is 
followed by clouds and showers of food. A moncj'bag 
used for the promotion of Buddhism is as unfailing as the 
widou'^s cruise; and like Blijah, Buddha transfers his au- 
thority to his successor by bidding him wear his ascetic 
mantle. The stories of Buddha’s birth belong exclusively to 
the second aud later periods of Buddhist literature, and thus 
it is quite possible that their authors should have had au 
indirect aud remote knowledge, not only of Jewish prophecy 
but of the Christian Gospels; but a reference to Christian 
teaching is most decided in the later Buddhism of Tibet. 

And now if we retire a little from the easel, what is the 
outline we find ti'aced upon our canvas ? 

1st. IVe have the Bdicts so liberal and pure tlmt we btc 

* Firgvi'.'on, N’lnevcli noil IVrMimlu, 113, 319, ami Koot-cTiI Ti-iH’ 
17 . 
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ready to exclaim, " This is God’s writing ou the wall !” but 
the Daniel was wanting to interpret, ami they degenerated 
into egotistical formalism. 

Sod., Wc’havc the Bnildings, Columns, Excavations, and 
Coins, showing that art — glorious art from Assyria and 
Greece ! — gave to hidden Buddhism the torch which has 
made her conspicuous to the Universe and attractive to the 
populace. . 

3rd. We have Buddhist Literature, — and this is positively 
repulsive: a formal, conceited, extravagant tone pervades 
the whole. No sentiment comes from the heart or goes to 
tlic heart. Good moral maxims arc at tiroes Tehearsed, but 
there is no freshness of feeling and no simplicity of cLa. 
ractcr. Eternal rest, or nirvana, is to be obtained by the 
extinction of natural emotions. Wc entirely lose there- 
fore the generous love and devotion of the Brahmanical 
tales j here there is no love conquering death, or brethren 
emulous of suffering for each other. One incident follows 
another with ine.xhaustiblc invention, but nTranged accord- 
ing to a preconceived rulcj soracthiug ii\ the fashion of 
musical airs with variations, fugues, acrostics, or anagrams. 
'I'licrc is in fact no freedom, no swelling thought too big 
for utterance. A Buddhist Teacher is never himself a 
learner, — his sole oljjcct is to prove and c.tplain. A vigor- 
ous modem thinker writing of art aS the answer uhicli the 
liumau spirit makes to the Supreme, says, "Some nations 
have called their poets Finders. The countenance of the 
true poet, while at work, is that of one listening or rcceiv- 
ing."* To the Sanskrit bards this attitude is not un- 
known; but Buddhists never listen and ncvcr“look up." 
The fiist act of their infant BvuldUa, according to their ad- 

• .t J .Stoll, T)i'Courf<-«n flip B«n?eof Clin'lMnit.v, p ^2 
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miring Chronicle, iras to take seven steps upon 
and shont forth, "I am the most eialtcd on the earth. 
And it was in the same spirit that the Singhalese pnest 
answered Dishop Hchcr’s question of “ Do yon 
Gods ?” by “ No, the Gods worship me.”t In Duddlusin, 
temples for universal worship, and precepts for general ac- 
ceptance, dazzle you for an instant like a heavenly 
hut when yon look again the gleam of glory has passed, amt 
the stars of heaven can no longer be distinguished from the 
false lights of the morass, ^ 

And yet, tricked out in Wrowed trappings, Buddhism ba 
been imagined capable of accounting for Clmstiamty. 
is painfid to find any honest mind giving such undue v u 
to superficial resemblances, and only one such idb 
shall be noted. The writer to whom we allude 
that Buddhism is " Christianity without Christ.” As we 
might he call it "Judaism without God.” The argumc" 
runs thusj " To a mind already impressed with ButW i ■ 
tic belief and Buddhistic doctrines, Christianity was no a * 
juratiou of an old faith, ... but a mere qualification o a“ 
existing belief, by the incorporation into it of the 
account of the creation, and _ ordinal sin, and* the a 
man.” This means, tliat a Jew in adopting Budd^-® 
produced Christianity; therefore that the Gospels ° 

New Testament are fictions, more groundless tlianBu * 

Sutras ; for the Budillia of the Buddhist writings was a r 
historical person ; whereas if Christianity be derived ro 
Buddhism there has been no Christ, and the Gospels a 

• Pall Annals, J. A. 9.B , Sept, 1838, p. 801. 

+ ‘ Ceylon Priencl,’ for 1838, yoL u, , Printed Report of Schools, p. 

X ‘Liverpool Journal,’ 1852. The erthlc is reprint«l from the 
Boner,’ No. 293, and is based upon an abstract of Hue s Trave m 
iind Tartary 
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talcs in\ented ia imitation of those which relate the birth^ 
life, and death of Sakya-Muui, whom we call Buddha. 

Such an idea cannot be dragged too fully into daylight. 
It can only ho harmful when whispered in carelessness or 
ignorance, and listened to by ignorance. So far from Bud- 
dhism accounting for Christianity, it seems to me that a 
careful consideration of its merits and defects leads strongly 
to an opposite result. Buddha lived when morals were ex- 
tremely corrupt, and with honest energy and self-denial he 
induced men to give up luxuries and live in communities 
apart from ivorldly aims, occupying tbcmsclves in acts of 
kindness and ascetic self-denial. Were it possible for a maji 
to produce a Divine religion, here was the man. He did 
not countenance the fanaticism of contemporary ascetics 
who went about half-starved, unclothe<1, and witli unwaslieci, 
matted hair, but ho required bb folloncrs to provide simply 
for the wants of this life, and look for eternal rest beyond. 
Thus far we may believe that he made himself servant to 
what his soul recognized as right and true But he was 
too weak to he able to separate Ins intuitions from himself, 
and he bade his converts follow him and become a pait 
of the macliiuciy which he Jiad constructed ; and thus he 
closed for them the access by which himself had risen. lie 
was not to blame for shamig in the intellectual errors of 
his day, but for seeking to stCTCotypo them upon the mhids 
of his disciples. To Sakya-iluni the body and the ma- 
terial uorld were coirnpt illusions, and “ escape” u as in 
consequence his watchword. No expression of joy in the 
beauty of cvcatiou, no ddight in lumiaii affection, no anti- 
cipation of universal loic, whether on earth or in hca»cii, 
i'^ c%er attributed to lura. Buddhbt prcccptsaud hopes arc 
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all confined to negatives • — Not to injure living creatures : 
N ot to indulge in luxury : Not to drink fermented Ii(iuors : 
Not to marry orliie lu families' Not to enjoy the sights 
and sounds of nature . Not to encounter future birth or life 
Such are the duties and the hopes of Buddhists; and 
therefore he who does least harm and feels least joy realizes 
the highest type of excellence, and he who escapes from 
pcrishahle illusion I’calizcs the highest type of happiness. 
Buddhist transcendentalism is indeed a dreary waste 
through wliich you ■wander, feeling as thoiigli you had 
fallen into Jean Paul’s dream, wlierc the Bell of the Uni- 
verse tolls, mankind an'akcs in consternation, and Chnst 
declares that he has been in Heaven and in Hell, hut can- 
not find the Father : there is no God I there is no God! 







CHAPTER I. 

" IncTCTjcouutr^'olicrctkero KTOiHtttonalUgcniSstyicyiiTonlABjtdi'Cply 
nnd TiTiUly imprw««l « itli a fivlinjc of the tDagniScencu or loneliness in tlio 
inid«t of which tliej Iiare ari«cn ” — Gaesmt at Truth. 

Tn tlie ilaliabharata, Siva is the god of the Himalaya 
mountaius, its summits his brow, its lofty crags aud forests 
his hair. Tlie Ganges could uot descend to earth rintil lie 
consented to rccehe its waters on his head. IVhcn he «as 
liropitiated, and Gauga heard the word "descend !" 

Full of a rath, the mandate heard Himaraa’a majesne daughter, 

To a giant's stature soaring, and intoterahlo speed. 

From Iiearcn'a height dowumshed she, pouring upon Siva’seaereil 
lieatl." 

but with such pride and imiictiHrsity she came, that the 
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God grew angry, and locked up her struggling floods ami 
his labyrintliiuc hair, until, being again propitiate! , 
permitted the craters to burst fortli and find their nay o 
the plains of India by seven separate streams. 

AVe first hear of Siva u-orship about b.c. 300, some cen- . 
turics after the first promulgation of Buddhism, but c 
fore Buddhism had become the Court religion. At t 
time Alexander the Great was dead : Sclcucns held Bactna 
and Babylon, aud his ambassador Jlcgasthcncs dwe t wi > 
Hindu Rajas at Patna, on the Ganges. Brahmamcal p u- 
losophy had before this time made war upon the A'edas 
Rain and Fire-worship had become obsolete, and Sacn ice 
typical 5 tbe Greeks were not therefore likely to bm Soina- 
festh als, or to hear of offerings to Indra and Agni ; am ^ 
the philosophic Brahmans rcscn-c<l their religions doctrine 
for the pririleged few, the only obrions religions were t losc 
of the populace, which Mcgasthcncs describes as Siva "Of 
• ship on tbe bills and Vaishnaiva worsbip in the plain* 
The first n as, he says, cclehratcd in tumultuous festlva-i^ 
the worshippers anointing their bodies, wearing crowns o 
flowers and sounding IhjIIs and ombals. From tlu* 1 
Greeks conjecture that Siva worship must lie dcrivcil fmm 
Bacchus or Dionysus, and have been carrictl to tlic Bast 
in the traditionary expedition which Bacchus made in co"' 
pany with Hercules. Tliis view was confirmed by findnv 
I that the wild vine grtnv in some of the verj’ districts where 
this worship flourished. But these conjectures arc l*^**^^ 
hy Professor Lassen as pure imention, and all that le 
accepts from the obscrsations of Mcgasthcncs is, that So* 
worship was prevalent in the hills of India prciious to t ic 
icigu of riiandrngjipta. 
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For a time tlic 13ralimaiis resisted tIns•inno^atioIl, ami 
refused tlicir patronage both to Siva and Jus woi’sliippcrs j 
but the popular current was too strong for tlieir virtue, 
it swept away their hreakAratew, and left them in danger 
of unimportance and neglect. Tlien perceiving their selfish 
errors, and looking for a selfish remedy, tlic old Brahmans 
vcsolvevl to consecrate the peoplc^s harbours, or, in other 
words, to adopt the people^s gods. Unable to stand like 
Closes, firmly promulgating a lavr which they declared Di- 
vine, they took the part of Aaron and presided ov er wor- 
ship to the Golden Calf. From this era the morality and 
grandeur of ancient Brahmanism degenerated. Brahmans 
still wrote beautiful jjoems, but with an obvious motive of 
connecting the newer gods with the older mytliology. One 
of these, on Siva, is the work of Kalitlasa, who is supposed 
to have lived u.c. 5G. 

At that period ^^ikrama(l^tya reigned at Ougein, in Jlalvva, 
luid invested his country with such brilliancy that he and 
,lus Court have never ceased to be a favourite theme with 
Sanskrit bards and dramatists. Nine poets arc described 
as nine jewels sparkling around his tlirone, and amongst 
these jewels Kalidasa was pre-eminent. It is indeed pos- 
sible that Yikramaditya’B poets may, Uke King xVrtlmr’s 
knights, partalic of a traditionary character, and liav’C lived 
not all contemporary, bnt in successive centuries. But this 
does not disturb the main fact that, nearly coeval with the 
Ghristiaii era. Buddhism was subdued and its asceticism 
interrupted by the victorious career of a Hindu King who 
honoured Brahmnnical literature aufl Brahmanical religion. 

The, poem oiladed to aliQve is cntitlcvl 'Tlic Birth of the 
'War-God.’ It is iiicvimplctc, for it gives the historv’ of 
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the ^^'ar-GotVs J’atlier ami wiotlicr, and their espousals, but 
finishes before bis birth. Tlic*sccnc is in the mountain^ 
always spohcii of as Sn'a’s dwelling-place, aiul the poem 
opens with an allcgoritsd description of Himalaya a« a proud 
mountain-hing with his diadera of enow, who — 

- “ lifting high 

nis towery Buitnints till they cleave the sVj% 

Spans the wide land from cast to western aea, 

Lord of the HilU, insliDct with Deity.” ^ 

Gems and gold and sparkling oics arc .described as the 
inherent riches of the realm, amongst whose wilds tbt-' 
eager hunters roam, tracking the lion to his dreary lioinc. 
Around its zone aro dark shadows which the sylphs love:— 

“Till the liig miiMlropa fnghl them from the plaba '• 

To those libh peaks where sunshine ever reigns 5 
There hirtli-treee wave, that lend their friendly uiil • 

To tell the piU'iou of tho lovc-lwni maid, 
tJo quick to learn with metal tints to mark 
Ilcr hopes and fears upon the tender bark.”* 

In the caves and \ allcv'c winds rc«oiind, which arc dcseribed 
an a glorious hymn led by lliraalaya; and within the nio*!*)’ 
caverns magic herbs pour forth a streaming light; whilst 
tlirotigh the fnrc<;(s the wild kinc roam with "tails out- 
spread and bushy streaming hair.” 

Himalaya, thus rich ami jiowcrful, was the father of one 
lovely damsel whom he married to Siia, but Sha bml 
not then apparently acquired iiD]K)rtancc ; fi»r Ilmialaja 
treated his son-in-law with M»ni, and the "tender soul 
of his daughter was so toni with anguish at seeing hvr 

• .siHx-jtiimxofOM ladim roetry, bvltali-ti T. (Jnffilh*,— 
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Ami therefore the one tlcsirc of her life was to nin 
the loic of Siva. Her beauty was so remarkable tlial Jio 
enterprise could appear too great for her achievement. 

'■ There wjia a glory beaming from her face, 

^Vith lore'a own light, and every youthful grace . . 

Bright ns a Lotus, ejOTiigiug wJicre she trod. 

Her glowing feet shed radiance o’er the sod . 

TJiat arching neeV. Hie step, tlio glance aside, 

The proud swans taught her as they stemmed the tide; 
tVIiilst of the maiden they would fondly Icnrn 
Her anklets pleasant music in return. . . . 

What thing of beauty may tlie poet dare 
With the smooth wonder of those limbs coinpire? 

The young tree springing by the brooklet’* side. 

The noundoil trunk, the f<>wt-iHon.ire)i’s pride? 

Oh no! too cold, loo chilling eold till- tree, • • •, 

T/i!t loo unyielding for such rivalry.” 

Her voice wa.^ weeter than the voice of tlic Kmlj 
ffbuicc of her "soft liipiid eye, tremulous, like lilir'* "Ik*** 
the hrcercs sigh. 

“ Which Icnml it first— so winning and so mild — 

The gentle fiiwD. or Mena’s gentler child r” 

I’ortunatcly it miitcil the sehcniw of all the llndimnnu’^l 
(Jods that this iKrniitifu) and loic-Iorn dar««cl should l«*- 
coinc Siva’s w ife, for tlicy were jealous of Siva's cotitimicil 
jx*iiance, which tended to pvc him supreme dominloii i" 
the* mylhological realiiiH; and moreover a mighty fiend iva* 
abroad who ilcprivcil them of their ofTeriiigi, and tlu'* 
rnemy, nameil Tnrah, was dcstincil to 1 h* (•onuucrctl hy 
otficr than n son of Sua. It was therefore decri'C*! 
the lovely Uma ■hmild Ik* lahcii to the retreat of Siva- 
She prf>ejitcil herself, and — 
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OJ Harm Sprinj; <oniinq in uuvsoutcd hour, 

Lovf's delightful witchery gently stole 
With strong sweet influence o'er the saintly soul." 

The bees, the elephants, the goats, the fiotvers, the trees, tlic 
birds, — all feel the “ glowing touch,” sai c Siva, for 

'• No charmer’s sjK'Il may cliect the lirm control. 

Won b) the Holy o'er the impassioned soul." 

Tlicreforc wlieii Love and Spring arrited at the niightj 
Hermit’s door, his servant went to them with his finger on 

Ills iij), snjiiig : 

" IVacc ! l>c still ! 

Nor mar the fiuiel of tins holy hill 
ITo spake, no dweller of the forest stirred. 

No wild bee mummretl. hushed was eicrj' bird,— 

Still and unmoitfd, as m a picture, stood 
All life that hrealhed within the waring wood." 

Sna, with hU three eyes, looked very awful, sitting <>“ ^ 
tiger’s akin beneath a piuc-trcc upon n mound. He wa* 
absorbed in thought, his shoulders bent, his feet licncatli 
him, and his hands prcsscil upon his breast. In each 
M as a douhlc ro«ary, Rcrjiciits were wreathed in his hair, hr* 
iiork w as a hriglit blue, and liis dark eyebrow s bent sternly 
with a terrible frown. His eves glaretl fiercely, but wen* 
fixcnl in devotion's meditating gaze. 

'■ Calm os n full cloud noting on a hill. — 

A wnicloiis lake when cicry hreeze i* still; 

Like » lorcli hiimjnjf i« a aheJtertsl — 

Po »tUlwa* he. iiiiinoiing. breathing not. . 

At nil tlie IkxIj 's niiirfoU gates nf scn«e 
Up h.vl barred in ihe pure intilligcuee. 

To jw'iidor on the S.*ul wLirli 4-all 

l-ti riisl .''|>int. lii,;hrrt. «»er all.** 
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"Ifo'n- «oc to ITma ' for young Loic is slain. 

Her Lord Lath left her, and her hope is 
T\'oe, woe to Unia ' how the momitiun-mHid 
Cursed her bright beauty for its feeble nid ! 

Penance must aid her now, or how can bLo 
'W m the cold heart of that stem Deity ? 

Pcnauce, long penance, — for that power alone 
Can make such love, so high a Lord, her own. ’ 

Bat the idea of penance was most distres-siag to Umas 
mother, u ho kissed }»cr cliiM, wept, sighed, and pra.' i 
but the daughter’s will is stronger than the mother*.* 
prayers, and the resolute maiden sends to her father to Ix^ 
him to grant her some solitude, in which she might gi»e 
her whole soul to penance ami to prayer J the gre.d 
Himalaya g'n cs her in consequence liiat hiii vViicit \\« 
cocks love, and which is known to all age* hy her name. 

“ Still to her purpose resolutely true 

Her string of noble peoris aside she threw. • • • 

And clad her m a Iiemiit coat of bark . . - 
AVith zone of grass tlio A'olaress w ns bound. 

AMiich n’ddeucd the fair form it girdled round. . ■ • 

Alas 1 her weary vow ha.<» cau«ed to fade 
Tlic lovely colour* tliat ndonietl the inniJi 
Pale jv her hand, and her long finger-fijw 
Steal no more rplriidonr from her p.aler lip*- • • • 

•' The maul put olT. but only for awlulrr 
Her passioned glance* and her witching smth* ; 

She lent the fawn her morning melting gaze. 

And the fond mTpiT all her winning way*. • • • 

Her gentleness had nuule llie fawn* so tame. 

To her kind Iiand for fresh sweet grain they rames 
And let the maid lirfore her friend* roinp'>r«* 

Her own with pjr* that shone a* swiftly tl“ 

Many hcnnil* came to see her, ami found the tin-' of 
shlpkiiuHol, no rite forgot, ami the gnnt* m> ptirf fh.il 
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savage moiistere lived together in love and jicacc ; but 
Uma feared that her penance was too mild to yield the 
need she sought, and now, 

“Pull in the centre of four blazing piles 
Sate the fair lady of the winning smiles, 

"While on her head the mighty God of Day 
Shot all the fury of his summer ray : 

Yet her first gaze slic tnmed upon the skies 
And quenched his splendour with her brighter eyes. 

‘ To that sweet face, though scorched hy rays from licavcn, 
Still was the beauty of the Lotus given ■, 

Yet. worn by watching, round those orbs of light 
A blackness gadtered like the shades of niglit.’’ 

After spending the sunonier scorched by the heat of fire, she 
was drenched iu autumn by the annual mins, and in winter 
she lay upon 

“ the cold damp ground, 

Though blasts of winter hurled their snows around " 

At length her jicnance exceeded tliat of the most renowned 
.anchorites, and she earned the glorious title of Apuranu — 
Lady of the unbroken fast! Then came to her a hermit ol 
the first rank in sauctity, — 

“ With coat of skm, with stall and matted hair, 

Kis face was radiant and he spake her fair 
Dp rose the maid the holy man to greet. 

And humbly bowed before the Ileroiit’a feet 
Tliougli meditation fill the pious breast, 

It finds a w elcorne for a glorious guest. 

The sage rceeiTcd the.honowr duly paid, 

An d fixed Jus earnest gaze upon the maid. 

DTiile througli her frame nnuonted vigour ran ; 

Tlius in lu3 silver speech the blameless saint began.” 

He asked hou her tender frame could pcrfuriii ber (inn 
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He liowevei- cousoles lier by saying that he has himself a 
rich store of merits won by a year of penance, and that slic 
shall have the half, name her secret purpose, and gi\ e up 
stem hardships. 

A beautiful passage follow?, in which' the fair Uraa makes 
her attendant tell the story of her lo\'c,.aiid the attendant 
then explains that, as the Iiotus disdained all gods except 
the God of Day, so XJma had disdained all love except the 
love of Siva : — 

• "For him alone, the trident*vncldmg (Soil, 

The thorny paths of Penance hath she trod , 

Fat since that mighty one h.sth Ixama slain, 

Tam every hope, and every effort vain . . 

Alas, poor maid! she knoira no comfort no'v, 

Her soul 's oa fire, her wild locks hide her brow . 

Oft as the maidens of the minstrel throng 
To hymn great Siva's praises ra’sed the song. 

The love-lorn lady’s sohi and deep-drawn sighs 
Drew tears of pity from their gentle eyes." 

At length in despair she came to this holy grove, but alas ! 
although since then " The frnit lintli ripened on the B2)rcad- 
ing bough, no fruit hath crowned her holy vow." When 
the maiden ceased, the Brahman turned in secret joy to 
XJma, and asked if this was indeed the darling secret of 
licrbrcast. “She clasped therosary in her quivering band,’' 
and replied, — 

" ‘ 0 holy s.'ige, Ic.inicd wi tlio X edas' lore, 

'T is even thus Great Siva I adore ; 

Thus would my stc.wlfast heart liis love obtain, . 

For this I uladly bear tlie toff and pain ; 

Surely the strong ilcsirc, the earnest will. 

Jlay win some favour from his mcrej' still.’ 

2 C 
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'Laily, cried he, ‘that mighty Xord I know. 

Ever Ins presence bring^U cans and woe, 

And n onidst thoii atili a second time prepare 
The sorrow s of hia fearful life to share ? 

Deluded maid, how shall tl^ tender hand, 

Decked with the nuptial bracelet’s jewelled band, 

D-* elasped in his, when fearful serpents tw me 
In scaly horror round that arm divine ? . . . 

On Siva's heart the funeral ashes rest. 

Say, gentle lady, shall they stain thj' breast, 

Where the nch tribute of tlic Sandal-trees 
Sheds a pure odour on the amorous breeze ?' ” 

She, lie says further, should ride upou thb king of ele- 
phants, and could she bear the scorn of being homo by 
Siva’s bull? Siva is of unknown ancestry, poor, dressed 
in the rilest garb, — 

" ‘ No charms hath he to win a maidtv's eye : 

Cease from thy Penance, hush tho fruitless sigh. 

Not ’mid the gloomy tombs do sages raise 
Tho holy altar of their prayer and praise.' 

Impatient, ITma listened; the quick blood 
Hushed to her temples id au nngiy flood ; 

Her quivering lip, her durLly-flaahing eye, 

Told that the tempest of lier wrath was nigh. 

Proudly she spoke : ' How couldst (fioit tcH aright 
Of one like Siva, — perfect, infmitd! 

’Tis ever thus, the Mighty and the Just 
Ate scorned by souls that grovel in the dust. 

Their lofty goodness and their motii cs wise 
SInne all in vat;; heforo such bliadod eyes. 

Say, who is greater, he who strives for power, 

Or he who succours in misfortune's hour® 
llcfugc of World?, oh how should Siva deign 
To look on racii enslaved to paltry gain ? 

Tlie spring of wealth himself, he carcth nought 
For tlie iUc treasures that mankind Ime sought; 
lli« dw clling-plare amid the tombs may be. 
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Olio foot uplifted— Bliall Blie turn away f . 

UiuDOved tlic other— sliall the maiden stay ? ^ 

The sdier moon on Siva's forehead shone, 

TVliile softly spake the God in gracious tone — 

‘ O gentle maiden, wise and true of soul ! 

Lo ! non I bend beneath thy sivcct control 1 
Won by thy penance, and thy holy vons, 

Thy willing slave, Siva, before thee bow s ! . 

Tlie leraaintler of tliis i>ocui is iminfuUy inconsmons. 
Taken as a narrative of earthly love it presents bcaiiti u 
pictures of father, mother, daughter, liiishand, ainl hn c, 
hut details of domestic bliss, which arc in themschca mOv 
pleasing, and even holy, hcconic irrcvcrei^t and shoc'n'e 
when related of a being proclaimed to be n manifestation 
of the Supreme and Triune God. Tliis irreverent minghng 
of the divine and human is far less felt in Greek myt 
logyj for not only are the Greek gods less humnih 
less occupied on earth with all the affections and intcrcs s 
of men j but, ou the other hand, the Greeks never rcac ic 
the sublimity which the Brahmans of all ages have occa^ 
sionally attained in their conceptions of Supreme Dcitj 
The passages of this poem, which inculcate 
attribute supremacy to Siia, may possibly be addition 
belonging to a sulisequciit development of religious doe 
trine ; and for the present setting these aside, the poem maj 
he enjojed as a charming' and fanciful tale in which t i 
gloomy, awful Siva is won to love aud happiness by t ' ’ 
bright daughter of the siiow-crowncd Himalaya, ^ont 
nuing the history, then, Siva liad uo sooner avowed his 
than the gentle Uma entreated him to ask her 
sanction. An august deputation of hcaicnly powers ua| * 
in cou'«cqucncc upon Himalaya, who receive^ them m 
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presence of hismfe an(f dauglitcr; slic, vliilst the messen- 
gci's were speaking, 

•‘Dent her head 
To Iiide her check, now blu<>lung ro<j' red, 

And numbered o’er with seeming c.'iro the »rhile 
Her Lohis-pcjaK in sweet maiden guile. 

"With pi-idc nnd joy nimstaya'A Iwatt ivat high, 

Yet ere he spake he looked to ifena’s eye ; 

F«5l Y ell he knew a mother's gentle care 
I,earns her child's heart and loro's deep secret there j 
And this the lionr, )tc Mt. xrhen latheys seek 
Her eye for answer, or her changing cheek. 

Ilia eager look Himabya si-aree had bent 
^Mteu Alena’s cyo beamed back her glad nsaent . — 

0 gentle wi^es, your fondest wish is still 
To hare with him you love one lieart, one will',’ 

ak gorgeous dcscripUou is given of the roynl city on the 
tlay of the tredding, rriicn crouds of ijohlc dames ircrc 
seated under canopies upheld hy pillars decked uitli gems 
and gold. The bride’s hair was graced with feathery grass 
and wild flowers, amid which a glittering arrow was intro- 
duced, and beliiud each car was placed an ear of barley. 
■\Vc mu.st forbear to touch upon her beauty, or on that 
of Siva, whose head-oruament, the " withering skull,” be- 
came as a “ bright coronal w hilst his mid-eye” beamed 
softly, as a mark of glory, and liis “ twining scrjieiits” 
changed into ornaments set with blazing gems. At the 
moment wLci\ lie is permitted hy iiis chanibcrhiins to be- 
hold his bride arrayed in all Jier loveliness, — 

“ His lotus eyes 

Fbshcil out the sapturo of Ub proml surprise ; 

Then enlm the current of his spirit by 
Like the world baskmg m »n autumn day 
They met, oiul true lore’s momentary Bhamc 
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O’er the blest bridegroom and Jus darbng came ; 
Eye looted to eje , — but qniTcring as they met. 
Scarce dared to trust the raptnroiis gazing yet. . 
Tlince, at the bidding of the priest, they came 
’With gwimmlng eyes arontid the holy flame ; 
Then, at his word, the bride m order due 
Into the blazing fire the parched grain threw. 

And toward her face the scented smote she drew ; 
IVhile softly wreathing o’er her check it hung. 
And ronnd her ears in flower-lite beauty clnng. 

* This flame be witness of your wedded life ; 

Be just, thou husband, and be frue, thou wife I ’ 
Such was the priestly blessing on the bride. 

Eager ahe listened, as tte earth, when dried 
By parching summer sons, drints deeply in 
The first soft droppings when the rains begin s— • 
‘Look, gentle UmaJ’ cried her lord, ‘ afar 
Scest thou the brightness ofyoa polar star? 
like that unchanging ray thy faith must elune !' 
Sobbing she whisper’d, ‘ Tes, for ever thine!'” 



CHAPTER H. 


“For spirit®, when they pleaie, 

Cun either sej SAsiunr, or both."— Jlrtrov. 

When Kancrki and the Indo-Scythians became settled in 
India they inscribed Okro on their coins, thereby indicating 
Siva by one of his Sanskrit epithets, Ugro, “ Tlie Fierce j” 
and later in the series Okro becomes Ordokro, and this it is 
conjectured means ha/f-Okro, or half-man, half-woman, and 
accounts for the, female form so frequently invested nith 
Siva attributes. The coin etched at the head of the pre- 
sent Chapter bears on its obverse the head of King Kad- 
phises ;* but on other coins of the same series Siva appears 
as an elegant male figure. Ills hair draim up to a point 
ending in flame, but still leaning on a humped bull. The 
later coins frequently give four arms to the god or goddess, 
each hand holding a weapon of ^varj but the barbarism of 
a third, eye is not introduced on coins. Professor Lassen t 
alludes to some uith tlircclieads. Sha being thus repre- 
sented as the highest God of a D-imurti, — as also to be 

* WiL«on’s Anani, p. 35G, 10, fig 17 ; and Lassen, toI u pp. 

1089. 

t ToL iL pp. St7, 1092. 
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seen in the sculptures nt Elephanta, Ellora, and other tem- 
ples, — it is supposed that different sects adopted different 
forms ; some Siva as threefold, others, Sii a as symbolized 



by flame. In Kashmerc xcstiges yet remain of temples m 
•which Siva vras worshipped as flame or Swayambhu. 

In the poem which wc have just been considering, S»a 
is tbe supreme deity, and fire one of liis eight shapes. Id 
the Introduction it is Brahma, “ whose face turns every 
way,’’ and who bodies forth the mystic three,” and 
three persons;” hut when toward the concln'5ion Siva pre- 
sents himself to the other Gods and announces liis 'rish 
to wed the daughter of Himalaya, the ancient sages above 
the moon address liim as the "-World’s Great Father,” 
and entreat him to tell his wondrous nature ; for, although 
they sec Ins outward form, thqr have no means of hnowmg 
him as he should he hnown, and are at a lo-s whether to 
consider him as a creator, preserver, or destroyer. J'D 
very definite answer is given to this inquiry ; but on occa- 
sion of the wedding the three Gods are thus dcscrilxsl: 
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“ Bralmsa came on — Creator, Lord of Itiglit, — 

And Yislmn glowing from the realms of liglit. . . . 

In tlioao three persons the one God was shown , 

Each first in place, eadilast, — not one alone : 

Of Siva, Vishnn, Brahma, each may he 
First, second, third, among the Blessed Three.”* 

Anti this is, in few nonls, neaily all that need be said about 
the religion of India in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. A threefold Almighty power became more. distinctly 
recognized; in some localities and at certain epochs Siva 
was this Power. Often gloomy and nngaijily, riding an 
awkward hwW and delighting in sad symbols, but free from 
the odious attributes assigned to him in later times, Kali- 
dasa’s dramas all .begin with an invocation to Siva j and 
in bib celebrated poem, called the ‘ Cloud Jlcsseugcr,' the 
town of Ovigein is especially mentioned as the head-quav- 
tei's of Siva worship. Tlie story is as follows : — Amongst 
the lulls of the Himalaya reigued Kuvera, a demtgod, ce- 
lebrated for his wealth: liis Court was lield at the rich 
city of Alaka; and here an unfortunate demigod (called 
a Yaksha) liad suffered Indra's elephant to trespass iipcm 
a garden placed under lii«i chaige. His sentence of pu- 
nisliment was hanislinicnt for a twelvemonth to the Dek- 
kan, the peninsula of India; and there the poem finds 
him, grievously lamenting Jus separation from the belo^ ed 
wife who was pining for him in his home at Alaka. Eight 
weary months had* he lx»n suffering e.tilc, and he was now so 
worn and slinmk that liis golden bracelets slipped from off 
hisarm. Itwas the month of July, when the rainy season 
commences, and all traTcilers start in baste for tbcii bomes, 
eager to take ad\ antage of the first cool show ers, and equally 
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anxious to escape tlie coming floods nhich render trai el- 
ling impossible. Sadly the exile looks at the lowering sky, 
which all other men’s wives will hail with joy as the sign 
of the absent husband’s return ; but suddenly it occurs 
to him that a cloud, ‘*the friend of Indra,” going to liis 
home m Alaka would take a message to the partner of his 
woes. Gathering flowers he makes an offering and invokes 
sympathy. Leading a painful life, counting the moments 
of the lingering year, “ she still lives,” he says ; “ for female 
hearts, though fragile as the flower, arc firm when hope 
supports them.” The blessings attendant on the prayers of 
the Cloud arc then noticed, as, the languid jessamine lifts 
its head, nature renves, the buds open, and at last 

‘'Earth’s blaziag woods iaiDcease shall arise, 

And warbling birds with music fill the skies.”* 

Ougein was not in the direct northern route ; but it w 
proposed that the Cloud shall make a slight deviation, 
and pay homage there to Siva, “ the God whom eartli aud 
Heaven and Hell obey.” This beautiful city was greatly in 
want of so refreshing a visitor j for its river was wasted to 
a thread not bigger than a braid of hair, and was hlcadioil 
with the ^vithered foliage rudely showered from the over- 
hanging trees. The Cloud's next resting-place was to be 
the poor exile’s liome, the monntaiii-city of Alaka, where lie 
describes, his liou«c as a bower, made conspicuous by the 
beauty of its flowers ; whilst a 

*' Crolden rol nmn DU a crystal base. 

Begirt with jewels, rises o’er the place.” 

But the messenger is entreated not to present liimsclf 
to the beloved occupant until lie has disguised his awful 
• Jlcghsaute, b> Kab&ua, imiMlated by r«,A->»or H. IL 'Wilson 
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size. His i)Oor \i ifc> ho says, is nippcfl by chill sorro^v, her 
tlcar lips tlriotl by parching sighs, anil her pallitl clicck 
vesting sadly on her hand. Her favourite bird, the “ tuneful 
Sarika,” is with her, and she strives to soothe her on n grief 
by mourning over her feathcrwl prisoner’s kindred fate 
Her lute, or vina, lies idle, for she cannot sing for tears, and 
tears also have corroded its silver strings. She sits in her 
beauty and loveliness— 

“ Not wholly n along nor resigned to sleep ; 

Her heavy cychda languidly ancIo<c; 

To where the moon Its siJrciy radiance throws 
Jlild through the chamber ; once a welcome light. 

Avoided now and liateful to her sight/' 

Haring thus escited the sympathy of his aerial messenger, 
the exiled husband sends this message to his wife,*~>that she 
must bow to fate, and learn courage from her husband’s 
firmness, rememberiog tliat " very few are always wretched 
or always blessed.” 

“life, like a wheeVs revolving orb, turns Tound, 

Now whirled in air, now dragged along the ground.” 

And he concludes by expressing confidence in the benevo- 
lence of the Cloud, who will answer his wishes not in deeds, 
but words. “To thee,” he says, “the thirsty Chataca* 
looks up, and tliy answer is a falling shower.” And m the 
present case the Cloud so well perfornaei its embassy, that 
the Gods in Alaka relented, the husband was quickly re- 
stored to bis beloved wife, and both were thenceforth blest 
with ceaseless joy. 

Tlio antiiMi IS n portical bird, suppo^ lo lirv wlioily iipin ram- 
unfw. 
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Whatever mfty haver been the condition of women, as 
women, in Ancient India, it is quite evident that the matri- 
monial relation was often one of great honour and deep 
affection. In both these poems the wife is as necessary to 
the luisband as tlic husband to tlic wife. When Siva is 
widowed he turns ascetic j when the Yakslia is haiiislicd, 
the sole cause of his “wild despair” is his scpai'ation from 
his wife ; ami, on the other liand, when jmor Kama, the 
God of Love, is blasted hy the lightning o( Siva's angry 
eye, it is his darling wife that sings a lament for him ; at 
first she swooned away, but 

“ Too soon her gentle soul returned to know . 

Till) pangs of wulowLoo<l,-“lliBt word of «oe ! . ♦. • 

' Speak to me, Kama ! why so silent P give 
Ono Mord m answer, — dotli my Kama live P 
TUoro on the turf his dumb cold n»hcs lay,— 

That fiery flisii ban scorched the soul away. . . ■ 

Snre womaji's heart h strong, for can it bo 
That I still live while Y<tis U all of thee?'” 

And she consoles herself, in Indian fashiou, by thinking that 
she will throw herself on his burning funeral pile, and he 
again nnited with him in a future world, before Heavens 
mauls have been able to tlirow their winniiig glances over 
him. A slight difllcuUy however occurs; for Kama having 
been annihilated by a glance, both soul and body vanished 
ill tlic viewless air, and it is dldlcult to know how to pre- 
pare the funeral rites. Her lament on tliU occasion is too 
beautiful to be omitted : — 

"‘As dies a torch when winds sweep roughly by. 

So is my light for ever fled, and I, 

The l.vnip liis cheering rajs no more diumo, 

Am w rapt in darknt'ss, tDiieiy. and gloom. 
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Pate took my love and apanxl tlie widow's breatli, 

Teffalo is giuUy of a double death ; “ 

- A\'licn tlio n lid monster tramples on tlie ground 
' , Tlie tree, some creeper inlands closely round, 

llcft of the guardian irbidi it tboogbt so true, ^ 

Porlom and withered, it must perisli too 

Then come, ilear friend J the true one's pile prejmre, 

And send me quickly to my husbhad there ; 

Cull it not vain ; the mourning lotus dies 
'\\Tien the bright moon, her lover, quits the skies. 

Set water near iia in a single um, 

"U’e’ll sip in Heaven from tlie same in turn, 

And to his spirit let thiue odenng be 
Sprays, fresh and lovely from the siasgo-trce, 

Culled when the round young buds begm to swell. 

For Eama loved those fragrant blossotns well.’ " 

This melancholy consummation is Imppily averted by a 
Jieaieuly voice, which breathes around the mourning widow, 
and tells her that Kama will come again so soon as Sira 
lias been won by Uma; autl the raging of her wild despair 
being thus soothal, ' 

“ She n otched aw ay the Lours, so sud and slow, 

That brought the limit of her weary woe, 

As the pale moon, quenched by the conquering light 
Of garish day, Iraigs for its own dear night." 

In the dramas which belong to this period, a little more 
of domestic life is revealed, aud we shall find that the 
Hindu arrangements in matrimony were not exactly sa- 
tisfactory to all parties, men in tlie’palrny days of Indian 
cliivalry. The Drama extends o\cr many centuries; but 
the finest Plays belong to our jirtrwnt era, in which Siva 
was chief dmnity and Kalidasa chief poet. Vortunatcly 
Professor IVilson has enabled Jlngli'^h’ readers to eiijoi 
much of the literary thought ami iKx tie merit bv which 
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these productions nrc cliaracterizfetl. Translation? of a few 
dramas have, also appear^ from other hands, and all Me 
welcome, iWt merely for their intrinsic freshness and ub- 
commpn imagery, but as pictures of life, “Life in India,^’^ 
and especially Life in Ougein, when native princes reignei 
in peace, and when pro^erous Brahmans were tolerant of 
I)Owcrful Buddhist institutions. The Hindu drama claims 
to be entirely of native growth j neither Persia, Arabia, nor 
Egypt appear to have possessed a theatre ; and although 
Greece and China both delighted in the stage, the Hindus 
must be allowed the merit of originality, for tbeir Plajs 
“ exhibit,”, says Professor "Wilson, characteristic varieties 
of conduct and 'construction which strongly evidence both 
original design and national development.”* The greater 
part of each Play is written in Sanskrit, although Sanskrit 
had ceased to be a lUang language ; and thus, lilte the Latin 
Plays annually represented at Westminster in the present 
day, they were but imperfectly understood by the audience 
and were wanting in dramatic effect. AH the droll part® 
Iiowever were given in the language of common life, and 
the puns and jokes will have been universally appreciated. 
The general rule is to make only the great people Jalk 
Sanslu'it, and to allow buffoons and women to discourse m 
the vernacular. Kalidasa’s Play of the *IIcro and tbc 
Nymph’ commences by the Manager’s coming forward to 
make an invocation to Siva : — 

“ Slay lliat Sira wLo is attainable by devotion and faith. . • • 
whom alone the name of Iswara is applicable, and who is sought 
with suppressed breath by those who court final cniani ii’atlon. ht** 
stow upon you final felicity !" 

• riiiKlii Tlioitre, II. t«»!. i pnraic.p 12 
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Sucldenly^a cry of,*' Help | heard hcliincl tiie 

scoies ; a troop of heavenly nymphs, cuter iu^ihe air, the 
Kmg Pi\rura%as meets them, driving an .aerial car from 
* the opposite side. Tlie nymplis entreat him to rescue their 
‘rncnd,'the graceful TJnrasi, who has been tora from them 
by a haughty Dauava. Tlie King waits hut an instant to 
ask ""Uliich path pursued the wretch ?” and, urging the 
rapid steeds to swiftest flight, before the car divides the 
scattering clouds like dast, whilst the whirling wheel de- 
ceives the eye and seems to circle double round the axle : 
the ^vaving chowric^ wliich ornaments the horses’ Leads 
points backward, and backwanl streams the banner from 
the breeze. This rapid dririog soon overtakes the foe, and 
presently the “ deer-embhazoned banner” of the King is 
again seen advancing; but be now dri\cs slowly, the fair 
irymph TJrvasi having fainted in his car. This does not 
prevent the King from falling violently in love ; aud the 
damsel was already in the same predicament, for she no 
sooner recovers her power of speech than she says apart, 
" What thanks I owe the Danava" (for making this hero 
my deliverer, being understoovl); hut whilst the whole party 
is imlulging in sweet emotions, a rushing sound of chariots 
is heard from the cast, and a messenger appeal’s to recall 
the nymphs to Swarga, tlicir heavenly home, and thus the 
lovers for a time are parted. 

Ill Act II. the scene is tlie Palace Ganlen, the King’s 
confidential buflb friend Jlauava eutei-s and says, — 

“It is mighty mconmnenl for a 33raliinan like myself, one so 
-Wivi aOa- sw} fiiAyfei to s«vk freguent mnfstions, to he 

burdened nitU the King’* s>ecrct! Going so much into company 

• Tlip whii.' Im-lij tail of Hie Yok. orTiVl <w, on r 
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a? 1 tlo. I shall never be able to set a (juarcl ni»n my tonene. I 
must be prudent, and will stay here by iny»elf in tins retired tciup e 
until, nij royal fnend conies forth from the couneil-elinmbcr. 

Whilst he 13 sittiii" in a corner vvitli his face hid in Iih 
hands, the Queen’s confidential attendant comes in, sayiti" 
to hcraclf, tliat her mistress is sure that since the King* 
return from the regions of the Sun lie is changed, and inn^t 
have left his heart Irchind him. So she dctcmiincs to g<t 
the truth out of JIaiiava, sure that " a secret can rc>t no 
longer in his breast than morning dc«' tijion the grass. 

And accordingly tlic woman gets the licttcr of the man, 
and it is confessed that if the King has, in nn al)«cnt fit, bccti 
calling his Queen by the name of Urva«i, «hy then Vna«i 
must he the name of the King’s new lov c. hiht this secim 
is goiug on, the Warder proclaims the sKth watch, whic i 
imsucrs to the hour of two, a period set apart for mya 
recreation, and immeillatcly the King leaves his oonnet * 
chamher and come.s to the garden-lxm cr to indulge m 
thoughts of Urvasi. Whilst thus occuiiicd, he fv'cl'* 
eves twinkle, and hails it ns a token that his nioon-faws 
nymph is hovering near; and at last the heavenly damsel, 
no longer aide to restrain liersclf, drops a leaf in«eriU'v 
with words of love. The King is in an ecstasy of happi* 
ness, until his Queen, coming into the ganlen, hapi*eus m 
get a sight of this leaf, and her grief and indignation throi* 
jHTplexity upon his hUs.s. Miuiava (the hulfo) proposes that 
her Majesty ^h(nlld onlcr dinner, and so put an end to o 
discomfort ; hut the Qiiceii’h feelings arc tini deep eitlicr to 
lx; dlvertnl hy a joke, or Miotlnsl hy the idle prototati"»^ 
with which the King eitdravtmrs to sreure {smci’. 

Queen withdraws i» silent dignity, iiml in thv* evetu.i,- 
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sends her chamberlain with a message, which he delivers 
as follows i • 

“ Glory to the King t So please your Grace, her Majosty expresses 
a n isli to bo Louourctl with your presence on the terrace of the pa- 
viliotT of gems, to witness from it the entrance of the moon into the 
asterism Boluni." 

The King obeys, expecting to find her repenting her 
petulance and seeking a renewal of his love. Tljc scene 
must have been one of considerable rlramatic eflect. The 
Queen has laid aside all her ornaments, and looks icry 
lovely in the simple white dress of a devotee. She presents 
trays of sweetmeats and perfumes and flowers to SKnava 
and the chambcrlam, and then, after making similar offer- 
ings to the King, she throws hcn>clf at his feet, and calU 
upon the “ Moon and his faiouritc Hohini” to hear and 
attest the promise wlucl> she makes her husband, — 

“I^Tjatcver nymph attract my lonVs regard, 

Auil share nnth huo the mutual bonds of lore, 

I hoiicerorih treat with Liodness and coniplacency.” 

Before Icainng, she states that her object has been to pio- 
motc his happiness by sacrifiang her own, and she then 
withdraws to lead a life of secluded devotion, and m no 
more seen upon the stage. 

The discaivled Queen looked bo dinne in her adversity, 
that Unasi, who was hoicriug near imisihle, felt sliglitly 
jealous; but no sooner did the King %-cnturc to iinoke her 
presence than she playfully came behind him, covering his 
eyes ivith her hands. is then resigned to loi e, the King 
abandons his capital, throws up the reins of government, 
aud Spends his whole time with Urvasi in loneliest groves. 
One day Inmc'cr lie cast a momentary glance upon an- 
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otlier nymph ; Urvasi was jealous on the instant, pushed 
him from her, and, forgetting in her ill-huraour that uonicii 
were forbidden access to a ncighhouring grove, she fled 
across the prescribed boundary and u as changed into a line 
for her temerity. Her distracted loicr followed, and day 
and night searclied at! the woods in vain. 

Act IV. has much the character of a melodrama. It 
opens with a chorus of nymphs, lamenting the loss of tlicir 
beloved companion Umisi : — 

" The swans along the stream that sail « 

A fond companion’s loss bewail f - . ’ 

Wuh murmuring songs they soothe tlieir grief, 

Or Gad from tender tears relief.” 

Presently the scene changes to another part of the fofcsh 
where invisifilc voices sing, — 

“ The lord of the elephant train 

rfow wanders afar from his mate, 

And fraottcly comes (o eompinm 
To the noods of lus desolate state. 

Distraction his rigour consumes, ' 

As lie plunges amid the dark howen ; 

VTiiUt o’er his ■'■si hulk swcclly blooms 
The garUod of wild forest-flowers.” 

This song is interrupted by the hasty appearance of tlii? 
King, in dress ilisbnlcrctl and with mind iinhingctl by grief. 
At one moment lie Ijclicics some fiond to hate carried off 
his hridc, and he Calls upon him to suspend his (light. Hail 
and rain fall, and he finds it is no fiend that be N addre*'*- 
ing, hut a friendly Cloud : — 

" 'Die cooling rain-ilrups fall, not harlied jlmfl*. 

Ami I mistake (he lightning fur iny lo'e. • ' 

. • (/rti'n/#, irr/Way 
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■' I madly thought a fiend conTeyc4l » • 

Awaj from me my f«wn*cyed maid 
'T wag but a Cloud that lamed abore, 

TVith the young lightning for ita love.” 

He then wanders on, making poetical and moral reflections, 
and asking all the birds and beasts if they have seen his 
love. The peacock givra liim no reply, bnt beats a merry 
measure, pleased to show lus glories imrivallcd by the float* 
ing tresses of the lovely Unasi. He next observes the 
Kofl cowering amid the shady branches of the Jamhii. 
“ She, of the birds, is wisest famed,” he says, and be thus 
addresses her 

“ Say, nowling of a stranger nest. 

Say, liast thou chanced my love to see * 

* Amidst th«o gardens of the blest, 

TVandcruig at hlicrty. 

Or warbb’ng mth a voice tlinnc 
Melodious strains more sweet than thine P . 

■NYliy did site leave 
One so del oted to her will ? 

• [Anil tien, as iftn reply, he contiuves, tarniny to hts ■ 
In wrath 

tihe left me ; but the cause of anger lives not 
lu iny imaginatioD : the fond tyranny . 

That women evcrcisc o’er those who lovb them 
Brooks not the slighfesf show of ihsrt'gnrd. 

How now' the bird has flown. “Tis over thus 
All coldly listen to anolhet'a sorrows.” 

He wanders past the elephants Ijchcath the Kadaraba- 
tree and the lake upon which s^vaiis and the lotus-plants 
were floating, and reaches a mountain-chfl', adovrn the rocky 
sides of which rush glistening springs. lie calls " Urrasi,” 
and hears a reply,— it w^as hut the echo of his words. 
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Overcome bj fatigue, he sits exhausted by the bauk of tlio 
stream, saying, — 

“ Fatigue lias orercome me. I will rest 
Upon tlio borders of this mountsin-terrent. ■ ■ • 

^Vlulst gating on the stream, whose new'-sw olii waters 
Yet turbid flow, what strange imaginings 
Possess my soul, and fill it mth delight ; 

The rippling wave is like her arehing brow. 

The fluttering line of storks her timid tongue.” 

Yet further he wanders, singing verses of considerable 
beauty, until at length lus steps are arrested by the sight 
of a ruby ; but what could he do with tlie gem, now that 
she ia gone whoso brow it would have best adorned ? “ 
distain the ruby with my tears?” Whilst thus considering, 
a voice in tho air tells him, that by virtue of that gem he 
shall recover his lost bride. He then takes it, saying, he 
will wear it on his diadem, and hold it dear to him as to 
Tstvara, his crcsccut-moou. Immediately a mysterious emo- 
tion oil the sight of a vine induces him to caress the ch»g* 
iiig plant, and at his touch it changes into Un’asi. 
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> “T]ieau<li<racc aro motioole*) M statuM, 

VTlint subjoet ahull we select fer representation 
That we may ensure a contiauanee of tlicir f irour ? " 

Profo^u* to Sah/eotala 

Sakoontala, another work by Kalidasa, is a drama long 
since introduced to European Orientalists by their distin- 
guislicd leader Sir William Jones. But his translation, al- 
though valuable not only as the first Sanskrit drama tliat 
appeared in English, btit also for its intrinsic merit, was 
made before correct Sanskrit manuscripts were accessible. 
The cornipt and modem test weakens “the bold and 
nen’ous phraseology of Kalidasa,” clothes '* his delicate ex- 
pressions of refined love in a merctricions dress,” and di- 
lutes by rciJctition “ideas grand in their simplicity.” For 
these reasons a new translation* is a most welcome addi- 

• Sa^oontflls, transbteil frtmi the Sawrknt »f KftlutnMi br Mowu-r Wil- 
liam*, rrorrt*or of Sansknt at Ilailiybniy. 
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tion to our literfiture, and the more so because Professor 
TPilliauis gives in metre those portions which are poetiy in 
the original. Like the beautiful verses already quoted, here 
again is poetry fit to tempt an English reader to study 
Sanskrit ; but as Kalidasa has already engaged much atten- 
tion, only a few short passages can be admitted. 

Sakoontala, about to leave her childhood’s home, grieves 
at parting from the little fawn which she had nurtured : her 
revered and beloved guardian says, — 

“ Weep not, my daughter, check the gathering tear 
Tliat lurka beneath thine eyelid, ere it flow 
And weaken thy resolre ; be firm and tme — 

Tnio to thyself and me ; the path of life 

Will lead o’er hill and plain, o’er rough and smooth, 

And all must feel the steepness of the way •, . 

Though rugged be thy course, press boldly on." 

Different in character, but not less beautiful, are the reflec- 
tions of a King trLo has " attained the objects of his aspira- 
tions,” and finds that his troubles then iepin. 

“ ’Tia a fond thought, that to attain the end 
And object of ambition is to rest ; 

Success doth only mitigate the fever 
Of anxious expectation ; soon the fear 
Of losing what we have, the constant care 
Of guarding it, doth weary. Ceaseless toil 
llust bo the lot ofhiiu who, with his bands. 

Supports the canojiy that shields his eubjccts.” 

Heralds bcbincl the scenes cry, “May the King bei'ictori- 
ous !” and one conics forward, saying, — 

, ‘‘ Honour to lilin who labours day by day 

For the world’s weal, forgetful of Iiis ow n ; 

Like some tall tree that, with its stately head, 
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Endures the solar beam, while underneath 
It yields refresliing shelter to the weary."* 

Tlic effect of pathetic music on a sensitive person is thus 
described : — 

King, “ Strange ! that song has fiDcd me uith a most 
peculiar sensation'. I seem to yearn after some long-for- 
gotten object of affection. 

*' Not Bcldom vn our Iwmjts of ease, 

AMien thought is still, the sight of some fair fonn. 

Or mournful fall of music, breothing low. 

Will stir strange fancies, tlmlliog all the soul 
With a mysterious sadness, and a sense 
Of vague, yet earnest, longing. Can it be 
That the dim memory of ^rente long past, 

Or fricndsliips formed in other states of being. 

Flits like a passing shadow oVr the spirit P"t 

It is with regret one Iea\c3 so attractirc a poet ns Ka- 
lidasa, but we must now turn our attention to the "Toy- 
Cart/’ a lively drama, giring pictures of daily faraily-hfe in 
India, probably before the Cbrij^tian cra.J It commences 
with im invocation to Sainbbu, or Siva, as he sits rumina- 
ting vritli suspended breath, wliilst his serpents coil around 
bis knees.” 

The scene of tbis drama is the famous city of Ougciii, 
iu JlaUra, aud the state of society it represents " suflici- 
cntly§ advanced,” s.ays Professor Wilson, ‘'to be liLXurioiis 
and corrupt.” The heroine, Yasanta, liclongs indeed to the 

•ragolSl. trngolSl 

i Hindu HicaUv, H H. Wil#<ni, Vol ». p. 9 

§ Jiy some tliia riay w aUrilnitcd to the second century B C., a centurj- 
•im.>nu«si:tKrdoTC tootle twgut/t S-ltisaaAh-p.. 

Ollier h-ind, assigns tho two fir«t centimes after Oinst the carlit-t era of 
tlio ilrama. See Introduction to Stioontsla, JI. mii p. 0, and 
sen’s .\ltertIitimi»\nnJe, Tol «i. pp 1113,1117. 
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class of courtesans countenanced by existing Brahmanical 
governments. She is a lady of spirit aud generosity, and 
oidcntly holds a station not esteemed degrading. The 
hero, Charudatta, is a Braltman, rciluccd to poverty by his 
munificence : he has an affectionate viifc and darling son; 
but, according to Va’^anta’s notions, this presents no reason 
against her falfing in love with him. Nor, on his jiart, 
does he regard the possession of a mtuoiis wife as an ini- 
pcdiracut to the indulgence of a new affection. His friend, 
the simplc-licartcd shrewd Maitreya, has more 
on the subject j but his doubts relate to the possible clia- 
ractcT of the new love, not to the rights or comfort of the 
wife. On our first introduction to Charudatta, we find him 
lamenting that, instead of those rich olTcrings which lie 
formerly presented to the Gods, he is now reduced to a 
scant tribute to the insect tribe." “Todre,"hc says 
" is transient suffering; to be poor, jntcrroinablc angui'h, 
because ^‘tbe guest no longer seeks the dwelling,” “tbti 
line of friends bangs all unstrung; and from poicrty 
comes disrespect, and from disrespect does hclf-dcpcn* 
deuce fall.” He says, lie would liavc given up the world 
and become an a.«cctic, but that lie had not liked to lmpo^c 
such hardship ujwn Ins wife. Suddenly a tumult is heard 
ill the street, to which Chanidatta’s house has a side or hack 
entrance (tke approach to the main entrance being through 
a court), and flying down the street apiicars Vasanta I'lir* 
sued by a di'.«olntc Prince and liis compauioiiH, “Stop, 
lady, stop!” cries the Princc’w senant ; “she runs along 
like a jK-aben in summer with a tail in full feather, vbibt 
my ma’*tcr follow s her like the youug hound that cba-siw tin 
binl through the thicket.” Luckily at this moment Cliaru* 
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clatta happened to open, the side door of his mansion, and 
in rushed the fugitive, clevcarl^ making her scarf brush out 
the light of the lamp as she passed ; and the night being 
pitch dark, the whole party were then at i'ault. After much 
blustcriiig and threatening the Prince and his suite de^iart. 

Charudatta lelights his lamp and discovers Vasanta, and 
he niid she forthwith salute each other nith apologies, imtil 
Sfaitreya says, M'hilst you two stand there nodding your 
heads to each other like a field of long grass, permit me to 
bend mine, although in^Lc style of a young camel’s stiff 
knees, and request that you will be pleased to hold your- 
selves upright Again.” As a pretext for further intercourse 
^^nsantn begs permission to leave a casket of jeucls in 
Charudatta's house, saying, that it was for the jewels that 
the Tillains irctc pursuing her. 

In the n ^Kt scone of interest a robber is " creeping along 
the ground, like a snake crawling out of lus old skin.” Ho 
feels the wall until he discovers a rat-hole, which he hails 
as an omen of success, and then considers how to proceed, 
saying, “The god of the golden spear teaches four modes 
of breaking into a house, — picking out burnt bncks, cutting 
through unbaked ones, throwing water on a mud wall, and 
looting through ouo of wood j” and, as Charudatta’s wall waii 
of baked bricks, he picked them out, doubting whether to 
make the aperture in the shape of the Svnslika. or a water- 
jar; and, feeling at a lossforameasoring-liue, lie makes use 
of his Brahmauical thread, which, he obscrv cs, is a most use- 
ful appendage to a Br.nhman of his comj/hxion, for it sen cs 
■iwi Ufisght of waU%, csv.?.- 

raents, to open a latch, or to make a ligature for the bite 
of a suakc. . , 
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Ilftving entered tlimu"li the brcacli, lie contrive** to ali'*- 
tract the ca'*kct from licncnth the head of ^laitrcyn, then 
lets fly vhat he calls the fire-flapping insect,” nhieh lio\cr» 
round the light and puts it out with his uings, and finally 
he escapes. The household vrake up just ns he departs, and 
arc in a terrible constcniatioii at the loss of the jewels. Clia- 
rudatta feels that a foul blight will now forever rest u]xm hts 
fame; but his wife, in the inner apartments, whilst CApre-sing 
joy that he is himself unhurt, takesnstringof jcwcls“givi‘n 
to her in her maternal maiisioii,” and over which she alone 
had control; and, fearing that her husband’s “lofty spirit 
would not accept them from her, sends for Mnitreya, pretends 
that she gives them to lum Ijccauvc he'is a llrnhman, and 
Axis sure that they vrill be uscil for the relief of her husband, 
llcrconfulencc is not almseil: Mnitreya presents the jewels 
to Cliarudattn; and, after Nime reluctance anif hesitation, 
Chnnidatta hiiU Maitreya take them to Vn«anta, tell her 
that he had unhappily lo<l her casket at play, and intreal 
her to accept this oflcriiig in its place. When Mnitreva 
reaches the dwelling of Ynsaiita, he gives graphic dc'cnp- 
lions of the place ; — 

“The threshold is very neatly coloured, well swept, and 
watered ; the floor is licaiitiru-d with strings of sweet flowers; 
the top of the gate is lofty, and gives one the pleasure of 
looking up to iheelonds; whilst the jeksaminc fe>t«>on hangs 
tremhliiigly down, as if it were now tossing on tlic tnmk 
of IndraV elephant. Over the doorway is a lofty art’ll of 
ivory; nlme it wave flag* of mAVoii roloiir, their cslgc* 
curling in the wiml like fiiigciw, Mving, '('onic hither. 
^oung inango-tn-es in crystal pot« sujijvcjrt (he dtHirpo'l*; 
the door.panels are of gold kttiddM with ndaniaiit. . . . 'fl*'' 
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Mliole cries 'AwayP to a man who is poor.'^ Entering the 
first court, he sees a line of palaces as white as the moon ; 
golden steps set with coloured atones lead to the upper 
chamhers, Avhence crystal windows, festooned with pearls, 
look down upon Ougein. The porter dozes in his scat as 
stately as a Brahman deep in the Vedas; and the very 
crows, crammed with rice and curds, <lisdain the fragments 
of the sacrifice. In the second court are the stables, — the 
carriage-oxen, the rams kept for fighting, a monkey " tied 
as fast as a thief,” and the ma/touis feeding elephants with 
halls of rice and t/hee. In the thinl court young men arc 
gambling. The fourth court is used for music and dancing, 
and the recitation of plays and poems. The fifth court is 
redolent of oil and assafcettda: the kitchen sighs softly 
forth its fragrant aud abundant smoke; the butcher's hoy 
is washing Ihe skin of* an animal; tlie cook is surrounded 
with dishes; the sweetmeats arc mixing, and the cakes arc 
baking. The sixth court is entcrcil by an arched gateway 
.pf gold and gems : it is tlic jewellers' court, where jewellers 
arc esamining pearls, topazes, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, 
the lapis-lazuli, coral, and other jewels; some set rubies in 
gold, some work gold ornaments on coloured thread, some 
string pearls, some grind flic lapis-lazuli, some pierce shells, 
and Rome cut coral: here wc Iiaic perfumers drj'ing the 
saffron-bags, shaking the musk-bags, expressing the saiidal- 
juicc, and compounding essences. The seventh court is an 
anaiy, where the doves bill and coo in comfort, where the 
pampered parrot croaks, like a Brahman Pundit chauntiug 
liymns wiicn stuffed with curds and rice, and where the 
moino ch.attcrs as glibly as a lady's-maid issuing her mis- 
tresses commands to her fcllow-scnants, while the lot'l, 
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crammed with juicy fruit, Mhincs like a Msitcr-camcr.” It 
must be remembered that Maitrcya was huiigi')’ himself, 
and inewcd all these overfed gourmands with a little ciivj. 
In the eighth court he sees Vasaiita’s brother, “ dressed 
ui silk raiment, glittering with rich oniarneiits, and rolling 
about as if his limbs were out of joint and nc^t he ob- 
serves that lady’s mother “drcsscd in floucred muslin, her 
feet, shining with oil, thrust Into a pair of slippers;” a iciy 
portly old dame he thinks, but cannot imagine how she 
got into her scat, unless, like nii unwieldy image of Sna, 
she was set up first and then the walls built round her. At 
length he enters a lovely garden, where the yellow jcWfainine, 
and the grandijiorum, and the Zambnr, and the hlne Ui- 
toria float in festoons between trees of delicious fruit; hea* 
in an nrliour he receives a kind welcome from Vnsantn, the 
owner of all this splcmlour. Maitrcya tells his story, aud 
presents the string of diamonds; Yasanta smiles, takes the 
diamonds', puts them to her heart, and playfully bids MaJ* 
treya tell that sad gamhicr, Chanulattn, that she uiH ^ 
uiion him. Now it so happened that Yasanta nlrcaib 
knew the truth of the case, and was again in iios^tssion of 
her ex»ket, for the thief was in love with a servant-girl of 
hers, to whom he brought his prize. The girl ininictliatelv 
recognized the casket, and succcwlctl in jx-'rsuading la^r 
lover to restore it to Yasanta, and, hy saying that he wa' 
commtseioncil so to do by Charudatt.i, e«cai»c the reputation 
of Iwing a thief. 

Act V. njicns with a fine deseripliou of a storm : — 

••Tlie catlioring 

Pi-ltulitfl llic ji'afiwl anil <li<tnwt» tin- »wnti. 

Not T«-t pn'i>vrc«l furp^noilw fliRJit . . • 
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Tlirough the atp. . . . The purple clouil 
Uolli stately on, girl bj the golden Lglitiimg . 

As by a yellow garb oud bearing high, 

• The long while line of storke. . . 

From the ilarl womb in rapid fall descend 
The sih eiy drops, and, glittering in the gleam 
Shot from the lightning, bright and fitful, sparkle 
Like a rich fringe rent from the robe of bcarcn. 

The flrm.amcnt is filled mtb scattered clouds ; 

And, aa they fly before the wind, their forms. 

As in a picture, image various shapes. 

The semblauces of storks and soaring swans. 

Of dolphins, and the monsters of the deep. 

Of dingous vast and pinnacles aud towers ” 

In the midst of this deluge Mmtrejn returns, and corn* 
plains to Charudatta that Vasanta and her damsels smiled 
and laughed and made signs, hut kept the jewels? “A 
pretty job,” Uc says, "to lose a necklace worth the four 
sens for a thiug of little raluc, and oue i\e neither ate nor 
drank, and which a thief carried off.” TVhilst yet talking, 
Vasauta arrives, under cover of an umbrella, but neverthes 
less " her locks are drenched with rain, licr gentle nerves 
shaken by angry tempests, aud her delicate feet by cum- 
bering mire and massy anklets wearied.” The lady enters, 
approaches Charudatta, throws flowers at him, and says, 
"Gambler, good eieuing to you.” Playfully she makes 
her attendant restore tlie casket, tells bim be sbould not 
liai e sent the jewels, and presently he aud she confess mu- 
tual affection. 

In Act VI. Vasanta sends the necklace to Charudatta^s 
M ife, saying, " I am Cliarudatta's handmaid aud your slai c ; 
then, he this necklace again the ornament of that neck to 
uhicli it of right belongs.” But it is retuimed with these 
wonis, “Madam, you arc fa'ourcil by the sou of my lordj 
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it IS not proper for me to accept this necklace : know that 
the only ornament I value is my Imsbancl.” Presently the 
child comes in, complaining of its little cart because is 
only made of clay, nliilst the child of a neighbour has ouc 
of gold. Vasanta caresses the child, laments her poverty, 
takes off her ornaments, fills his cart with her jcu els, tells 
Jilm she is bis mother, and bids him buy a toy -cart of gold, 
and it is from this incident that the drama obtains its 
name. • 

Charudatta’s arrangement was that the next day he should 
meet Vasanta at the Old Flower Garden, and going forwanl 
himself he left orders that Vasanta should follow in his 
curtained carriage drawn by oxen. But whilst 'N'^asanta was 
preparing, the carriage of her persecutor, the dis'ohitc 
Prince, was stopped at Charudatta’s dopr, owing to the roaf! 
being hlockc<l up by country-carts, and in the confusion 
Vasanta jumped in by mistake. Soon after the Fnnco 
meets his carnage, and is well enough pleased to ducoicr 
Vasanta within, until, finding her as obdurate ns cicr, he 
tries to strangle her, and leaves her for dead beneath a heap 
of drj' leaics. Just then a Buddliist devotee api>cars uiiou 
the stage ; he had fonncrly liccn a bathman and rubUr 
of joints, but, inveigled by gamblers, iic was reduced to the 
’ extreme of misery’, and about to be sold as a slave, when 
Vus.mta, with Iicr usual generosity, gaic him protection 
and redeemed his debt. Detenniued never again to touch 
the dice, he had joined the Buddhlsb*, and now, in '"irtuc 
of his d.'iily duty of lieggiiig his food, he was watulcring 
about ; he had just Ijccij washing his outer garment and 
was about to spread it out to dry uiwu the heap of drj' 
U“.ucs iK’iicath which Vasanta lav, wlicii be j>crccivcil a 
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hand and heal'd a sigh, and anon discovered his beloved 
jirotcctress. His expression is, "It is the lady Vasanta, 
the devoted •n'orshipper of Baddha." Vasanta makes signs 
for water: no water is near, but the Sramana applies his 
wet garment to her face and she revives. 

The plot of this Play is further complicated by the ad- 
ventures of Aryaka, a cowherd, who conspires agdnst the 
unpopular and weak King then upon. the throne : he is de- 
•scribed as a man with arms like the elephant’s \ ast tusks, 
his breast and shoidders brawny as the lion's, his eyes a 
coppery-red.” Tlic Government succeeded once in cap- 
turing this insurgent, but he escaped from his prison and 
had taken refuge in Cbarudatta’s carriage at the time it was 
Malting at his door for Vasanta. Tlie driver mistook the 
clonk of Iiis chain for the jingle of the lady’s bangles, drove 
on and brought him to the garden. Tlic unhappy Cham- 
datta, grieved though he be at his disappointment, is too 
generous not to help a fugitive in bis distress, and desires 
Aryaka to go forward in the carriage until safe beyond the 
frontier. In Act IX. we arc introduced to a Hall of Jus- 
tice, where the Prince accuses Cbanidatta of being the mur- 
derer of Vasanta, and where Charudatta is tried according 
to the Code of Manu. The cod of the M'hole is, that Va- 
santa reappears just a«! Charudatta, adorned with a funeral 
MTeath of oleander, is about to be executed ; and Arj'aka 
having at the same moment defeated the King and obtained 
ixjssession of the throne, Charudatta is not only released, 
restored to life and honour, but receives high office and 
dominion from the new sovereign. Charudatta is now 
anxious to show Ins gratitude to the Buddhist Sramana 
Mho saved Vasanta; and, as the devotee says it is his wish 
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“ to follow still tlic path he has selected, because all else is 
lull of care and change,” he procures for him the honour- 
able appointment of Chief of the Viharas.” The Prince s 
servant, who had also assisted .and who was a slave, is 
made a free man, and the Chandalas, who had purposely 
delayed the execution, are made heads of theii’ tribe j even 
the wicked Prince is set free by the benevolence of Charu- 
datta, whose wife embraces Vasanta, calling her “happy 
sister and the Tenth Act closes on a scene of perfect una- 
nimity and bliss. 

In the eighth century arose another dramatist, whose 
works still enjoy a popularity second only to those of 
Kalidasa. Bhavabhuti flourished at the Court of Kanouj, 
v.D. 720 : he was a native of Berar, and delights in descrip- 
tions of its gloomy forests. His style is vigorous and har- 
monious; but, “although classical, it is highly laboured,’ 
— the author being fond of an unseasonable display of 
learning.” His Play of ‘ Malati and JIadhava’ is interest- 
ing, not only on account of its plot and poetry, but for the 
hints it gives of the prevailing religious Siva worship, then 
beginniug to assume a terrific character, and Buddhist 
convents being tolerated under Brahmanical governments. 
To the superiors of these convents indeed we find Kings 
and Prime Ministers cutmsting the education of their chil- 
dren. Madhava, the Jiero, is son to a King of Behar, and 
IS sent to Ougeiu to be instructed in logic under the au- 
spices of a female Buddhist devotee, a fiiend of his father’s, 
and the Superior of the Buddhist Institutions in Ougem. 
Tliis same woman has been nurse, and is still the confi- 
dential friend, »of our lieroine Alalati, who is daughter to 
the Prime Minister of Malwa. Tlic scene is laid in Oiigein, 
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and a pleasing description given of the town and its sui'- 
roimding scenery as seen from a neighbouring height.* 

“ llovr ^\ide the prospect spreads — ^mountain and rock. 
Towns, \nllagP8, and woods, and glittering streams. 

There, where the -P«m and the Sliulhu. wind, 

The towers, and pinnacles, and gates, 

And spites of Pmlmaiati, like a city 

Precipitated from the sbies, appear 

Inverted in the pore translucent ware. • 

There flows Xnmaa’# frohe stream, whose groves. 

By early rains refreshed, afford the youth 
Of Pcidmaeati pleasant hannta, and where. 

Upon the herbage brightening in the shower. 

This Iiea\-y-uddered kmc contented browse.” 

The character t>ho gives the above description -is another 
fcmnle Buddhist who has attainetl the rank -which confers the 
power of flying through the air : and consequently tlirougU. 
the air she came from a hill to Berar, s.tcrcd to a Shaite 
goddess. The whole Play shows that occasional union of 
Buddhism and Sivaism tiliich we have already remarked 
on coinSj and in the Tantra portions of the northern Bud- 
dhist books. The devotee pauses in her flight to render 
homage at a Sivaitc temple, “ fane of the Lord of Bhavani, 
whose illustrious image is not of mortal fabric.** “ Hail ! 
all hail!” she cries, "Creator of the universe! sovirce of 
the sacred Ferfas / God of the cccsecnt-crested diadem I de- 
stroyer of love's presumptuous power*” 

Profe«'vor Wilsou says " tliCTO is more passion in the 
thoughts of Bhavabhuti than in tliose of Kalidasa, but less 
fancy he makes no attempt at -wit, but, " on the other 
hand, he expatiates more laigely in the description of pic- 

• H. H- Wiboii, Ilinilu Tlicatre, voL ii. ; Infroilurtion to ‘Mabfi and 
IfadliaTa ’ • 
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turesciue scenery and iu the icprcsentatioii of Imman emo- 
tions, and is perhaps entitled to even a higher place than 
his rival as a poet.”* 

The JIudra Rakshasat is i^ain different from either of its 
predecessors, and witli tliis we must conclude our notices 
of Hindu dramas. The plot is a scries of political intrigues 
Avithout a single love-scene, and almost without the intro- 
duction of a woman. !Much variety is nevertheless con- 
trived : one of the spies goes about with a scroll inscribed 
with figures of Yama, about whom he sings verses, and 
calls his performance a Yama show, in «rtue of which he 
gains admission to the houses of rich men, and exhibits in 
the courts where the women and diildren reside. Another 
spy, or secret messenger, disguises liimsclf as o snake- 
catcher, holds the folloiving conversation with the passen- 
gers in the street, fronting the house of tho man >rith whom 
lie wants to communicate 

" Scene befwe Jialshata's haute. 

£nter Vtbadiia, an agent of Raksheua, disguised as asnake-catchei . 

Viradha. Tlioao who axe elcilled iu charms and potent signs way 
handle fearlessly the Cccccst snaVes. “ » 

Passenger. Hola! nhat and nho ore you ? 

Viradha. A snake-catcher, your Honour ; my iiamo is Jlrnai isha 
What say you, you would touch my snakes ? What way your pro 
fession be, pray P Oh, I see, a servaut of the Prince, — you Iwd bet- 
ter not meddle with snakes. A snake-catcher unskilled in charws 
and antidotes, a man mounted on a furious elephant without a ■ 
and a servant of the Tyin g appointed to a high station and proud o 
his success, these three are on the eve of destruction. Oh! heiso • 
Second Passenger. Wliat have you got in your basket, fellow P 
Viradha. Tame snakes, your Honour, by which I get my living 

* Ilmdu Tlieatre, voj u p. 122. t dbid , Tol. il P 1^7. 
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iVoulil you wisli to see them? I mil exhibit them here, in the 
court of this Jiouse, aa this is not a coarciuent spot. 

SecontJ Fassm^er. This, you hloekbead, is tUo house of Eat- 
sliasa, the Prince’s minister; there is no admittance for ns here. 

Viradha. Then go your way. Sir i by the authority of my occu- 
pation 1 shall m^e bold to enter. So, — I have got rid of him.” 

Vi'radha then changes his language from the Pralcrit ver- 
nacular to Sanskrit, and makes a long soliloquy. 

When Rakshasa is informed that a snake-catcher is 
’ anxious to see him, he feels his left eye throh, which is an 
unlucky omen, and he desires tliat the man may receive a 
donation and he sent away. A servant goes therefore to 
the snake-catchcr and says,— 

“Senxint. Hcroisforyourpains; fornot seeing, —not for scouig 
Inforcn the mtaistcr that besides cxhvbiliug saakcslam 
a poet, . . . and giro him this.” 

The verses show that he is the hearer of neas, and procure 
him an immediate audience. 

Wc will allude but to one more drama,- — Retnavali, or 
tlic Necklace. It is considerably later than any of those 
yet mentioned, and shows a more complicated mythology. 
The Deuediction alludes to Siva thus : — “ Slay that pre- 
sentation of the flowery oflering, made hy the moimtain- 
godde'ss to her mighty lord, preserve you 1 ilay Siva ever 
be your trust 1 Prosperity attend illustrious Brahmans !” 

In the condnet of the plot, and also in the style of the 
language, there is a marked imitation of the celebrated 
Kalidasa, but more exttavt^mice. At the commencement 
the Queen and her damsels celebrate the festival of Kama- 
deva, ‘'the flower-armed Go<V* “the lord of Reti.” He is 
supposed to be abiding in an Asoka-tree, and the Queen, 
standing near thi« tree, presents to his iin.ige gifts of san- 
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dal, saffron, and fioAvers j and as soon as the worship of the 
divinity is concluded, she, according to prescribed usage, 
offers similar adoration to her husband. Amongst other 
incidents a great sage is mentioned as having arriied from 
a hill-temple consecrated to Siva in Berar : his sanctity has 
conferred upon him gifts of magic, and he teaches the King 
the craft of making flowers blossom at any season ; but the 
most striking scene is one in which a magician from Ougein 
exhibits his art in the presence of the King, Queen, and 
Court. He comes forward laughing and waving a bunch 
of peacock’s feathers, saying, — 


“BeTerencetoIndra, who lends our art liiA name! . . • Wiaturc 

your Mtyeaty's cornmendA? would you see the moon brouglit down 
upon earth, a mountain m mid-air, a fire in the ocean, or night at 
noon P . . . need of many words P By the force of my maa- 
ter’s spells I will place before your eyes the person whom in your 
heart you are most anxious to behold ” 

After the King has said, " Now, Sir, display your power, 
he waics liis plume and cries,— 


Han. IIaT.1, BraliroA. chiefs of tho Gods ! and thou their mighty 
monarch, Indra, with the hcwl of hc.iroiily spirit'* . • . appo''*’ 
joiciujj nml iHuciuq in the henveus ! 

[T//e King tmtl Quteu look ttp amlrltefrom 

King. Most iTomlerfid ! 

Queen. Jlxtraordinary imh*ed I 

Ktng. See, love’ that is BrahmA. throned upon the lotus; that 
Sanharit, with the crescent moon, his glittering crest ; that, 7/f'r', 
tliP destroyer of the demon race, in whoso four hands the l)f)« , 1 
sword, tho macc, and the shot! an* home. Tlicrc, niotmtcd oii u'* 
stately elci>hant, appears the King of Stcerga ; around (hem count- 
less spirits ibnco merrily in mid-air, sporting w ith the lovely nj'm)'I‘'‘ 
of heal oil. w hose nuhtets ring responsive to the measure.” 


Tlip spcttnclc intemipteil by the arriial of niiiu'tcr? 
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from Ceylon, and the magician is dismissed ; hut whilst the 
King is ginng audience to lus newly-arrived guests, a cry 
arises that . 

“The inner (ipartincnts arc oo fire. The flames spread orcr the 
roof of gold ; they wind aronnd with elouds of smoVo . and fill 
the female train witli fear.” 

The King rushes into the flames to rcscnc a maiden whom 
he loves ; but he no sooner releases her from her imprison- 
ment than the flames disappear, and the palace stands im- 
harmed, and the sctuhlaucc of fire is found to lia\c been 
the work of the magician, who possessed similar skill to 
that displayed in the presence of the King of Praseuajit, nt 
Kosala. * 
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“ AMicn at Icngtli four weary months have ficil, 

TUhnu n*C9 from his BcTpcnt-h«l .'** — Old Ittdinit Poehy- 

"When historical data arc notoriously slight and scattered, 
students can do little more than rehearse and make sum- 
maries. A muster-roll of the kings, whoso unpronoimccahlc 
names appear on coins, could teacli hut little, for it woiild 
be too hard a lesson for the memory; hut a slight outline 
of the facts beaten out from Arcliaiology may be traced and 
retraced with advantage, so often ns frcsli facts appear. 

• Tho Scrpcnt-coucli is the myfhologieal snuko Aiiante,«ho^ thousnnJ 
iiescls formed a canopy over Yishnn during his four jnonllii'- slivpi""*'*!*' 
posed to allude to the four month* of the penodieal nuns (See iho" ) 
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Comraencing* therefore about b.c. 160, vre find Menan- 
der, Apollodotusj and other Greeks, holding dominion on 
the Indus. Guzerat and the lower part of Scinde is go- 
verned either by Hindu viceroys, under Greek sovereigns, 
or by public assemblies, (dioosing a chief who acknowledged 
fealty to the Greek superior. In b.c. 157, this condition of 
affairs was changed by a dynasty of Hindus called the Sahs ; 
they were independent firings in Guzerat, issued their own 
coins, and carried on extensive public works successfully 
for about one hundred years. In b.c. 57 the Hindu hero 
Vikramaditya conquered Greeks, Indo-Scythians, and 
Sahs, extending Ids sovereignty from the Nerbudda to the 
Himalaya, making Ougein, in Jlalwa, his c-ipital city, but 
liolding Kasbmerc also under his dominion. In n.c. 26 the 
Yn-cbi Scythians, under Kadphises, Kanerki, and their fol- 
lowers, made conquests in India, and for a time got pos- 
session of Scindc and Alalw.!. In .v.d. D1 died Salihavana, 
a Brabniaaical Hindu Raja, celebrated for having delivered 
3Ialwa from the Kanerkis and their Inclo-Scythian or Tu- 
ranian followers. The next important event is the death 
of Sleghavahana, whose name signifies " Great Rider upon 
the clouds.” He was a zealous Bnddhist ; liis death occvuTctl 
A.D. 144, and from this time forth Brahmanism appears to 
have kept the asccnden <7 in all the important towns of 
India. After this period we find Baddliist.s of note and 
learning going to Chima, or setfling themselves in Nipal, 
Kashmere, or in Southern India; and it is reasonable to con- 
jecture that persecution or neglect in earlier sites drove Bud- 
dhist colonies to establish themselves among the western 

• Tlio above sketch is mack ftwia careful doiluetions of Sir TlionLis, . 
ill the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society.’ roL xiii. 
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lulls of the Peninsula, where their noiulcrful excavations 
at Ellora and Ajunta arc so notorious. 

The next important Hindu dynasty is the Guptas; and, 
judging by the coinage, it appears that the Mint of *Min- 
nagara on the Indus, established by the Greeks, was used 
first by the Sabs, then by the Kanerkis, and lastly by the 
Guptas. The series of Gupta is veiy long, and the sym- 
bols undergo considerable variation. They commence with 
Siva and the Bull,* and the Peacock of Siva’s son, or In'* 
wife, seated on a lion, holding in her hand a lotus. At 
length we come to a stout man on horseback called Ma- 
heudra Gupta, dressed in loose trousers, a buttoned coat, 
and a full-bottomed vTig,~thc countcrijart of wigs worn 
both in Buddhist ami Sivaite paintings at Ajunta and 
Anmgahad. In A.n. 319 the Guptas were driven out of 
Ouzerat by the Sena family, who had acted as their vice- 
roys, and, taking the name of ValJabhi, this became one of 
the most celebrated of Hindu dynasties; tlicir capital wa<» 
on the eastern coast of Guzciat, hut now lies buried be- 
neath overwhelming sands. From the Chinese we know 
that Buddhism was still patronized in some parts of Central 
India even so late as' a. n. G 15 j but during the sev ciith cen- 
tury it gi'adually declined and disappeared; whilst Sivai'iu 
adopted gloomy and terrible forms, and then hotli Poetry 
and Architcctuic point to the rising superiority of the old 
God Vishnu. This deity appears in the earliest books, even 
in the llig-Veda hymns, but mcrclv as one amongst many 

• Sknncln Gujitn lias his fame neonlecl on a pillar nt OoniLpur, iw 
Ming Indm in his rule, ikis-ivhkI of tlie ihicfi.*vt of riches, anil bom of Ui'' 
riijnl race of Guptas, sThosemrthlv throne* was shnten bj' the wiiul of ll>'‘ 
t*owing hoods of n hiirilroU.in!j» J A.8.1 J,to1 mii., p 37.’ 
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inferior lihinitica. In tlic epic poems lie js also mentioned, 
but mtber as an after-tliougbl;, to give dignity to the po- 
pular heroes llama and Krishna. In the Bhagarat Gita, 
the poem vrhich vve have iiovr to consider, he is, on the con- 
trary, an integral part of the composition. With Krishna 
as a friendly warrior we hav'c already made acquaintance; 
hut in the Bhagavat Gita, Krishna is identified with tlio 
God Vishnu, and the God Vishnu is declared to be the Su- 
preme Deity from whom all things have issued, and into 
whom all will be absorbed. This poem is attributed to the 
serentli or eighth century of our era, and it acknowledges 
the two div istons of the Saukhya philosophy; but, avoiding 
the Buddhist error of driving abstract argument into no- 
thingness, it rests mind, virtue, and phenomena upon God. 
It does not deny inferior Gods, and it devoutly believes iti 
transmigr.'ition, and in a material form of Supreme Deity; 
but to a Christian who has waded througli the arid wastes 
of Buddhist Sutras it sounds almost as a far-ofi‘ echo of 
home to a Siberian CAiJe. It pretend* to a place as episode 
in the Jlahabharata, ao epic poem which must have been 
eight hunefred years old before the Bhagavat Gita can have 
been written, but its being so placed is consistent with 
the Brahmanical aim of investing old literature with a new 
religious character. The story of the Jlaliabharata serves 
therefore as a framework, giviug us again tlie generous 
Arjuna and his fnend tlic powerful Krishna. The last 
tremendous battle between the Kurus aud the Pantius is 
about to begin. The forces on either side are marshalled 
face to face; Krishna stands by Aijunn in his splendid cha- 
riot drawn by white horses, whilst on the opposite side the 
chief of the Kurus, shouting like a lion, blows his shell to 
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raise the spirits of his followers; immediately oilier shells 
reply, and the clangour is excessive. Arjima is overcome with 
distress at the idea that the enemies opposed to him arc 
all of his own kindred, — grandsircs, cousins, tutors, bosom- 
friends; he would rather die, he s.iy8, than he the mur- 
derer of his race. “I wish not for victory; I uant not 
dominion; . . . although they would kill me, I wUh not to 
fight them 5 no, not even for the dominion of the three re- 
gions of the universe, much less for this little earth.” And 
at length he puts his how and arrows aside, and sits down, 
" liis heart overwhelmed with affliction.” Krishna comhaf« 
hU arguments, telling him, that to stand still in the field 
of battle is contrary to duty. Aijuna replies rcspcclfnlly> 
“I am thy disciple, instruct me, iny understanding is eon* 
founded; I see nothing that could»a8sungc the grief which 
dricth up my faculties*, even were I to obtain a kingdom 
unrivalled upon earth, or dominion o\cr the hosts in hea- 
ven.” Krishna then applies a dlficrcnt argument, saying, 
it is folly to grieve either for the dead or for the Using, 
"Iwcausc the soul neither killcth nor is killed, it is with- 
out birth, and cannot l>c destroyol in this it« mortal 
frame.” Aijuna must therefore fight without trcnihling; 
for to fight is his duty ns a Kshattriya, and ditty nxiuircs 
men to work hnivcly and without eoncern for the result. 
Krishna’s argimicnt will be yet more favourably cvplainrl 
if we once more borrow from the l>cautiful transliitions of 
‘Old Indian Poctrj',’ for whieh we are indebted to Mr. 
Orifflth : — 

. ■* Knon «Lal WJuit !• ran never re.vc to Ik-. 

\VIu»t I* Xol ran Ik* nrrrr : tiny v ho 

Tlie inyutir Truth, the >Vi«e. aloiu' can Irll 
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Tlic nature of the things tliey etmly h elt. 

Anti be tliou Buro the mighty boundless Soul, 

The Eternal Essence, that pervades this M'hole. 

Can never perish, never waste away ; 

The Indestmctnile loiows not decay . . . 

Up, then, and conquer! in thy might arise ! 

Fear not to slay It, for It never d^s. ... . ; 

As men throw off their garments worn and old. 

And newer raiment round their bodies fold, 

The ethereal spirit leaves its mortal shell, 

And Hnds another form wherein to dwell. 

Essence of Life] It lives, undimm'd its ray, 

Though fiercest fire or Icen dart seek to shiy 
iDComprcbensible I It knows not change. 

Boundless in bemg, limitless in range. 

Tills is the Nature of the Sou], great Chief! 

It lives for ever, therefore spare thy grief. 

All that is bom must die, — that dies, be bom ngiun '* 

Krislinn further ;varns his disciple not to be guided exclu- 
8j^ elj' by the speculative portion of the Sankliya philosophy, 
hut to attend also to the practical; and not to delight "in 
the contioveisics of the Veds,” which ordain innumerable 
ceremonies and lead to mere transient enjoyment, but to 
be free from duplicity, to stand firm in the patli of duty, 
free from care and tnmbic.” *‘Lct the motive,” he con- 
tinues, "be in the deed, and not in the cient. Be not one 
whose motive for action is the hope of reward. Let not 
thy life be spent in inaction. Depend upon application, 
perform thy duty, abandon all thongJit of the consequence, 
and make the event equal, whether it terminate in good or 
evil j for such an eqrrality is called Yog. The action stands 
at a distance inferior to the application of wisdom. Seek 
an asylum then in wisdom alone . . . ^Vlien thy reason shall 
get the better of the gloomy weakness of thy heart, then 
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slialt thou iiavc attaimnl all kiiowlralgo nliich liatli been, ov 
is worthy to be taught. Wlieii tliy uiulcrstanding, by study 
brought to maturity, shall he fixed iInmo^ ably in contem- 
plation, then shall it obtain true wisdom.” 

Such a wise man is called a Slnni. His u'isdom is esta- 
blished when in all things lie is without aflcctiou, and 
neither rcjoicctli at good nor is cast down by ciil; wlien, 
like the tortoise, he can draw iii all his members and re- 
strain them from their wontctl purposes. AVhat happiness 
can he enjoy who hath no rest ? The heart, which follow- 
cth the dictates of the moiiiig passions, carricth away his 
reason as the storm the hark iii the raging ocean. 33ut he 
ohlaincth happiness whose passions enter his soul (or 
heart) as the multitudinous rivers flow into the unsuelliug 
passive ocean. 

■ In Lecture HI. Arjiina begs Krishna to explain hou it 
is that, if the use of the understanding be superior to the 
practice of deeds, he should he in-gcd to so dreadful an 
imdcrtaldng as war with itilatiTes. Krishna replies, that 
exemption from action is only to he obtained by a prenous 
wise performance of action for unselfish motives. arn- 
ings are'thcii given against self-sufficiency, and against ilh- 
berality towards others. A man who has much knoulcclgc 
and might dispense ivitli outwunl works, must not drnc 
those from woiks who ore slow of comprehension and lcs« 
experienced thau himself; rather sliould he still perform 
works, iu order to indnee the vidgar to attend to them. 
But whilst a wise man performs works, he must not be Ictl 
. astray by the pride of self-sufficiency to suppose tiiat lie 
himself is the executor of tliose actions which arc performed 
by the principles of his constitution. And then, speaking 
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in las <?hai-acter of Istcara, God, or the Lord, Krishna 
says, — 

“ Throw every deed on me, and, wifli a heart over which (he soul 
presideth. be free from hope, be nnpresummg, be free from trouble, 
and resolve to Bglit.** 

In the follotving Lecture Arjuna ventures to question 
Krislma conceming his nature and the length of time nhicli 
he has existed ; Krishna replies, — 

'' Botli thou ^and. I have passed many births *. miue arc known 
unto me, but thou knonest not ofUiine. 

“Although I am not in my nature subjeet to birth or decay, and 
afii the Lord of all created bemgs t yet, baving command over tny 
own aaturo. I ani made evident by my ovm power , und as often a< 
there ja a decline of virtue and an insorreelion of rice and injui(iee 
in the norld, I make myself endent , and thus I appear from ago to 
ago for the preservation of the just, the destruction of the wicked, 
and the establishment of nrtno." 

Some interesting observations follow, upon the great \a- 
rieties of men's actions and the various modes in which 
they worship or sacrifice. Some sacrificing their " breathing 
Spirit,” others tlieir organs and faculties; all worship is 
acknowledged to be beneficial, but that worship alone is 
wise winch recognizes God, or Is^rara, in cverj'thing: — 

“ God is the gift of charity, God is the offering, God is ju the fire 
of the flitar. by God is the aamfice performedj and Oo<l is to be 
obtained by him who makeili God alonp the object of Lis worts.” 

lu Lecture V. wc learn, that to abandou w orks means to 
abatidon the hope of rc^vard, and to act wholly in a spirit 
of faith. Krishna says: — “Children only, and not the 
learned, speak of the spcculatbe ami the practical doc- 
trines as two; thev are but one, for both obtain the same 
end;” and whiht to l>c a rcclusc without a spiritual state 
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of mind is to obtain jiain and trouble, be who is employed 
in the practice of his duty presently obtaincth Brahme. 
To tlicsc difficulties Krishna replies, that the discipline 
calletl Yog only requires practice and temperance, and, al- 
though difficult, may be attained by one who hath his soul 
in his subjection ; but supposing death to occur before this 
happy consummation, the mao endued with faith irill not 
he destroyed. 

“No man who hath done good goetli unto an cvil,place. Amaa 
whoso devotions hare been broken off by dcatli, haring enjoyed for 
an immenaity of years tho rewards of his rirtues in tho regions shore 
at length is bom again b some holy and respectable family, or per- 
haps In the house of some learned Yogi. The Yogi is more CX’ 
alted than Topartfr,— those zealots who harass therosclres in pcf" 
forming penances,— ho is more respected than the learned in science, 
and superior to those who are att^hed to moral works j wherefore, 
0 Arjuna! resolve thou to beeomo a Yogi. Of all Yogas I respect 
liim as the most devout who'Lath faith in me, and who serveth me 
with a soul possessed of my spirit.” 

It will be unnecessary to follow this poem or treatise 
through its laboured exposition of tlie Vedanta system, 
with its eight distinctions and its three qualities and the 
three mystic words, this, and the Sankhya systems, etc. we 
studied sufficiently in the Chapter on Philosophy at the 
close of Book I. But we must dwell upon the views of 
Faith and Deity which arc hero displayed, for they deviate 
considerably from any which %tc meet ivith at an earlier 
epoch. 

“ The man who performing the duties of life, and quitting all 
interest in them, placcth them upon Srahme, floats like a lotus on 
tho lake unruffled by tho tide.” 

“ Tile man who keepoth the outward accidents from entering hiS 
mind, and his eyes fixed in contemplation between his brows ; wlio 
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juakctli tUo breatli to pasa tlirougb bolh Ilia nostrils tihio m expira- 
tion anil iuspiratiou ; Uic man who U happy jn. his heart, at rest 
in Uis jaind, and enlightened within, ia a ,1'o^i, and obtainefli the' 
immaterial nature of ^eccilme, the Supreme.” 

Ill Lecture TI. we find the following sketch of a Yogi : — 

“He is a recluse of a subdued ound and spirit, free from hope 
and free from perception. He plantcth his own feet firmly on a 
spot that is undefiled, neither too high nor too low, and sltteth upon 
llio sacred grass which is called Kusa, corered with a skin and a 
cloth. There ho, whose husmesa ia riie restrauunc of his passions, 
should sit with his miod fixed on cue object alone, in the exercise of 
his devotion for the purification of hie soul} keeping his head, his 
neck, Ids body steady without motion, his eyes fixed on the point of 
his noso, looking at no other place around.” 

Tliis condition cannot be attained by him who eats more 
than enougli or less tlinn eoongh ; neither by him who 
hath a habit of sleeping much, nor by Lim who slecpeth 
not at all. A man is called devout when bis mind remain' 
etU thus regulated within himself 5 and the Yogi thus em- 
ployed is like a lamp, standing in a place without wind, 
wliicli waveth not. 

Aquna ventures to express that, considering the restl^- 
UC8S of human nature, he cannot conceive the permanent 
duration of such a dqctrioe. " The mind, O Krishna I” he 
continues, “ is natvirally unsteady, turbulent, strong, and 
stubborn ; 1 esteem it as difficult to rc.straia as the wind." 
He also intimates a wish to behold Krishna as the Uni- 
versal Spirit, or “ Mighty Lord.” Krishna says, that as 
his natvwal eve would be unequal to the sight, he will give 
him a heavenly eye for the purpose; and haring thus 
spoken, — , 

“The mighty conJpuund and diviiie being Hari made c\i(leDt 
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shortly after the Christian era, Siva ^vas worshipped as 
Swayamhhu, and Sakya-Sinha as Adi-Buddha. Minor dei- 
ties, were in neither case altogether banished ; and it was be- 
coming possible to the worshipper to conceive the Eternal 
Essence, as a Unity, holding personal relations towards man- 
kind. ProfeSsor IVilson notices the resemblance of the 
doctrines of the Bhagavat Gita to those of some divisions of 
the early Christian schools, and hints that the remodelling 
of tlie ancient Hindu systems into popular forms, and '^in 
particular the vital importance of faith, were directly influ- 
enced by the diffusion of tlie Cliristian religion.'* ** "We 
hail also with satisfaction a similar opinion from Professor 
Lassen. Brahmans he believes to have met uith Chris- 
tianity in the countries bordering upon Kasbmere. St. 
Thomas he believes really to have visited Pnrthia j and al- 
though he denies the possibility of St. Thomas lumself 
haring reached Madras or any part of India, he sees no 
reason to doubt that Chrisriau chui“chcs were introduced 
into southern India within the first four or five centuries 
of our era-t 

* Oriental ilagazme, toI uL 

t Indi»clio AlKTtli. Tol. ij p. 1103 , sou ol^o WiUon, Intwl Vislimi 
Ptirann, p 8 . • • 




CHAPTER A' 

“ 'Til th« oM'tkj^ of day, nu'lbuka, or Imply 
TIk? infia<y of n%ht.” Dabrt CosjnfALt 

It cauuot be <lctermioo<l wbcn tlic heroM Rama tim\ Krishna 
Ijecame elevated to the dignity of diiinitiesj but legends of 
Vishnu thus personified arc given at length in the Puranas, 
and arc ciidently derived from the same religious system as 
the Ramayana and the hlahabbarata. A gradual change 
may be traced from the domestic elemental worship of the 
Vedas, “ addressed to unreal presences,” doivn to ” tJie 
sectarial fervonr and exclusiveness” of moilern Hindu ido- 
latry. Of these modem modes the Puranas are the cliicf 
exponents : they are voluminous works written at difiercut 
periods, and compiled under various circumstances ; none 
of them, probably, in aB reflects the same works as were 
current under tliis name in the century previous to Chris- 
tianity,* and in their present forms “ the oldest of fhem 
not” estimated as “ anterior to the eighth or ninth cen- 

• OsfordLetture*, II.ir.tTilAon, pp. 23, 27,31. 
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tury,” wlnlst some are not above three or four centuries 
old.* They appear to Laie been composed chiefly during 
the religious ferment, irluch had for its object the extermi- 
nation of the Buddhists, bc^nning in the third or fourth 
century of our era. The doctrine of the suflicicncj'of faitli 
alone is “ carried to the very utmost of that abn«c of ■Hhich 
it is susceptible. Entire dcpcndeucc upon Krishna, or any 
other faiounte deity,” not only obviating the necessity of 
lirtuc, but sanctifying ■v'icc.t Krishna as the boy Cowhcrtl, 
or Krishna as the lover of Radha, arc the characters in 
which he is most popular. These legends wc shall find 
in the Vishnu Parana, translated by Professor ‘Wilson} and 
some acfiuaintancc with them is necessary if nc nould nn* 
derstand the mytliology exhibited in literature, religion, 
paintings, and architecture, since the disappearance of Bml- 
dhism from India. 

Vishnu is announced os born on earth, in the family of 
Yadu, and consequently "whoc\cr hears the account of 
the race of Yadu shall be rclcascil from all sin.” *lho 
Y'ndiis were settled at Dwarab.a, on the iu‘»t coast of Ou- 
rcrat: their government was chiefly carried on hy means 
of public a.s.semhlics, at winch even women ncrc present; 
and although they had n king, no great importance ^mns 
to liavc attached to his oflicc. At the jicriod of the fol- 
lowing story Krislina lived amongst the Y.adus as a power- 
ful and successful warrior. At times he is allmlol to as a 
form of the God Vislnm^ never in the character of an 
earthly sovcrrigii. The follovriug is abridged from ^^■iI- 
son’s ‘ Vi'-biiu I’linmn:’ — 

• Vi.l.ntj I'nrani. Inirol , II. H. \\ j,j,. 3. 0, f 

t Ovf^nt I..Tfurr., H If. «•»!.»«. j.j. ?7. at 
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STORV OP THE SVAMANTAKV GCW. 

A king uatncft Sntrajit enjoyeil the privilege of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with tlie Sun. As he nalLed along the 
seasliore at Dn’araka he addressed hymns and praises to 
him, and presently the divinity appeared and stood before 
him } but the shape ivas indistinct, and the King said, 
" I haie beheld thee. Lord, in the heaiens as a globe of 
firej now do thou show favour to me, that I may see thee 
in thy proper form.” On this, taking the jewel called 
Syamantaka from his neck, he placed it apart, and Satrajit 
then beheld him of a dwarfish stature, with a body like 
burnished copper, and with slightly reddish eyes. Having 
oflered his adoratious, the Sun dcsu'cd him to demand a 
boon, and he requested to liave the jewel. The Sun imme- 
diately presented it to him, aud then resumed his place in 
the sky. Satrajit placed the spotless gem of gems upon 
his neck and returned to Dwaraka; but the inhabitants, 
startled at the approach of such cfl’ulgence, fled in conster- 
nation to the warrior Krishna, saying, " Lord, assuredly 
the Divine Sun is coming to lisit you.” Knshna smiled 
at their fears, and assuteil them that they bad not seen 
the Sun, but merely their own king Satrajit, to whom the 
Sun had presented the Syamantaka gem. Satrajit in the 
meantime readied liis lioose, aud there deposited the jcnel, 
n hich, by virtue of its presence, yielded eight loads of gold 
a day, aud aiertcd fearful portents, ivild beasts, fire, rob- 
bers, and famine. 

Krishna was privately of opinion that this wonderful gem 
should have been given to Ugrascna, another \ adu chief 
and Ijis own near relative, but he said nothing, in order 
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to a^oitl quarrels. Satrajit nevertheless lived in terror lest 
Krislina should demand the jcnel, and in order to preserve 
it he transferred it to his brother. Now it u'as the peculiar 
property of this jewel, that although it was an inexhaustible 
source of good to a virtuous roan, it caused death to the 
wicked. The King’s brother was not virtuous ; but he 
took the gcra, hung it round his neck, concealed it from 
view, mounted his horse, and went into the woods to hunt. 

In the chase a lion killed him, and, taking the jewel iii 
his mouth, was trottuig ofl*, when he was observed aud 
killed by the King of the Bears, who, securing the gem, 
retired to his cave aud gave it to his little son to play with. 
AYlicu a length of time had claimed and the King’s bro- 
ther did not reappear, whisjicrs began to circulate that this 
must he Kiishna’s doing, who, dcsirons of possessing the 
jewel, had killed the vveaicr. 

These runvours no sooner reached the indignant Krishna 
than, collecting a immber of Yadavas around him, he tracKctl 
the course of the hunter ; and the impressions of the horse b 
hoofs gi>ing full evidence that both hor«c and m.vn had 
been killed by a lion, Krishna was at once acquitted. 
AVi^hing however to recover the gem he followctl the steps 
of the lion, and arrived at the spot where the lion had l>een 
killctl hy the Iwar; and then tracking the footsteiw of the 
l)Car he arrived at the foot of n mountain, where he dcsire<l 
his followers to wmt for liim whilst he nsccndcil to the 
cavcni residence of the King of the Bears. 

He had scarcely cntcml when he saw the nurse holding 
up the jewel to the child in her arms. Seeing Kridina 
with his eyes fivc<l upon the gem, the nurse scrcamcvl, and 
the King of the Bears came at her cry. A confliet theti 
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took place between Krishna and the bear, n Inch lasted one 
and twenty days. After seven or eight days Krjslma’s 
followers ga^■e him up, 'returned to the town, and reported 
lie was dead. This was a most fortunate circurastancc for 
Krishna, for his relations immediately perfonned funeral 
rites, and the food and water thus offered supported him 
in his comhat ; whilst the bear, bruised in every limb and 
exhausted for want of food, cast himself upon the ground 
and declared that hia mighty antagonist must be invinci- 
ble, and “ a portion of Narayaua, the defender of the Uni- 
verse.”* Krishna acknowledged this to be the case, ex- 
plained the purpose of his being on earth, and relieved the 
pain which the bear suffered from his wounds ; and he and 
the bear then became such good friends that the former 
accepted the bear’s daughter in tnarriage, and taking the 
jewel accompanied lus bride to Dwaraka. 

■WTica the people beheld liim returning to them alive, 
they were seized with such delight that old people recoicred 
youthfiil vigour, and men and women assembled around 
the father of the hero offering congratulations. Krishna 
related to the assembly everything exactly as it had hap- 
pened, and, restoring the jewel to the King, was exonerated 
from the crime of which he Lad been accused. 

The Kiug alone remained uneasy, reflecting that he had 
been the cause of the aspersions cast upon the character of 
the hero ; and, with a view to reconciliation and safety, lie 
presented his daughter to Krishna as a wife. Tlus pro- 
ceeding had precisely the reicrsc effect to tliat intended ; 
for three of the most distinguished Yadu chiefs had already 
been rn treaty vritVi tftio Kvng for fVm yosH^wn tjf tVns 
• one of Vv'Unu’* nsn>n. 
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daughter; and when he disgraced them by conferring her 
upon another, they made a league’ amongst themselves to 
kill the King, seize the jewel, and support eaeh other if 
attacked in consequence by the mighty Krishna. 

At this conjuncture news arri\ed at Divaraka that 
Krishna’s friends, Aijnna and his four Panclu brothers, 
had been burned in their house by order of the Kurus. 
Krishna knew that they had escaped, but they were in 
danger, and he started instantly to their assistance. His 
absence gave the offended lovers a safe opportunity for kill- 
ing the King and seizing the gem; but the King's daugh- 
ter was Krishna’s ivifc, and seized witli fury she mounted 
licr chariot, travelled to lier husband, and implored him to 
avenge the heinous wrong. Although Krishna is ocr in- 
tcrually tranquil, his eyes flashed whilst she told her talc; 
hut when he spoke it was to beg his uife to dismiss exces- 
sive sorrow, for it required not her lamentations, he said, 
to excite his wrath. Krishna quickly returned to Dwarakn, 
and the chief who had struck the blon took alarm, and 
his two associates refused help : he left the jewel uith the 
one named Akrura, mounted a very swift marc that could 
travel a hundred leagues in n day, and fled towards Upper 
India. Krishna forthwith harnessed liis four horses to 
his car, and, accompanied by lus brother, set off in quick 
pursuit. The marc of the fugitive was true to her humlrcil 
yojanas ; hut on reaching MitliUa, iu Tirhut, she dniiipeil 
down dead. ^Micii Krishna rcaclicvl the siiot he left llala- 
rama in the car, and running over a few miles of rough 
ground, which no carriage could liavc travcrswl, he di^- 
chargc<l liis di'^cus and stnirk oiriuH advcr^aiy’s hc.nd whilst 
jet at a eou-iderahle distance, lie then se.'vrclicil the 
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man for tlic j^cl, but unaWp to fmrf it lie retxirnetl, aiul 
told Balarama vliat.Iiatl occurred. Balarama flew into a 
rage, liclicviii" that Krishna had secreted the precious gem ; 
and in consequence he refusal to return to Dwaraka, and 
for three j’cars remained in dtics on the Ganges. Akmra 
in the meantime obtained tlic throne of Dwaraka, and kept 
thc*gcm in secret. For fifty-two years he lived in afllu- 
ence, the virtue of the gem averting death and pestilence; 
hut at the end of that pcrio<l lie abandoned his throne and 
Ins duty, taking flight Nvith some allies in a ncighboi>ring 
political disturbance; then came [lortcnts, snakesi, dearth, 
and plague. So strange a coincidence iudiiccd Krishna to 
call a public assembly, at which it was agreed that Akrnro 
most be recalled; and no sooner did he return than the 
])bg\ic and famine cc.vcd. Krishna was now confirmed in 
his belief that Aknira had possession of the Syamantnka 
gem 5 and on the protect of a festive celebration, he called 
n meeting of Yadav.as at his own hon«c. After other 
husine«s was dismissed, he laughal and joked and said to 
Akmra, “Kinsman, you arc a xerj’ prince in jour libe- 
rality; hut we know ycry well that yon have the precious 
wealth-supplying jewel in your possession. Your holding 
it has been to the great Iwucfit of this kingdom, bo with 
you let it remain ; but my lirothrr Halarania suspects that 
I have it, therefore out of kindness to me ."how it to this 
assembly. Akmra hc>!itatab but kihI at length, “ It is 
true that the jewel of the Sun was cntnwtcd to me . it has 
c.ansed me much nnviety; and fearing that jon might not 
consent to my being the holder of a jewel so cs'cntial to 
the weWaTC of the kingdom, lfotV»tc\od\Nw\gc that it wax 
in wiy bands; but take it now joursclf, and giic the care 
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af it to whomsoever you please.” Akrura then drew forth 
a small gold boXj and took from it the jewel, and the whole 
chamber was illuminated by its radiance. “ Here,” said 
Akrura, “ is the gem, let him to whom it belongs now take 
it.” At the sight of this wonderful jewel the assembly 
was clamorous with delight. Balarama claimed it as the 
joint property of himself and Krislma ; and Krishna’s wife 
claimed it as liaving been given to her father ; and Krishna 
himself said that he stood between the two like " an"* ox 
between the two wheels of a cart.” He addressed himself 
however to Akrura as follows: — "This jewel has been ex- 
hibited tu order to clear my reputation ; it is the joint 
right of Balarama and myself, and is the patrimonial in- 
heritance of zny wi/e ; but to be of adr.iatage to the king- 
dom it must he in the chaise of a person leading a life 
of perfect purity. Now as I have sixteen thousand wives, 
and Balarama is addicted to wine, wc arc out of the ques- 
tion j and I and my brother and my wife unite with all the 
Yadavas in requesting that you, most bountiful Akrura, 
will retain the jewel as heretofore for the general good.” 
Thus urged Akrura accepted the jewel, and theuceforth 
wore it publicly round his neck, where it shone with daz- 
zling brightness. The story concludes with the following 
remark : — 

“ He who calls to mind the vindicatioa of Hrishna from false 
aspersions, shall never become tho aaliject of unfounded acensation 
in the least degree, and living in the fiill exercise of his senses shall 
he cleansed from every sin.” 


In a subsequent story, Vishnu’s supremacy is dbtinctly 
declared, and the frolics of liis childhood, when horn upon 
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earth as Krishna^ arc related with much dramatic effect. 
The first scene is at Jlatlmra (or Muttra), on the Jumna, 
then inhabited by the BliojaS, a dirision of the Yadaras. 
Vasudeva has just married a maiden of celestial beaiity ; 
ho sits in a car beside his bride, and Knnsa, the king of 
tlie tribe, acts as his cliariotcer. Suddcul}' a \oice deep as 
thunder comes from the sky, tclliog Kansa that he is a fool, 
for that the eighth child of the damsel in the car will take 
a\rtiy lus life. Kansa immediately draws his sword and is 
about to destroy the prophecy by slaying the damsel, but 
her Inisbaiid interposes, Ba)ring, “ Kill her not, great w.ir- 
rior! and I AviU deU\er to you every child that she may 
bring forth.” Appeased by which promise, and relying on 
the character of Vasudeva, Kansa desists. 

The scene here changes : Earth, groaning under her load 
of sin mid trouble, seeks relief from the gods as'serabled 
upon Jtouut Jlcru. "Vishnu,” she commences, “is the 
mighty inscrutable being of whom other gods are but a 
part. This assemblage is but a part of him. The sun, the 
wind, the saints, the Rudras, . . . the Aswins, fire, ... all 
arc but forms of the mighty and iiiscfutaldo Vishnu. . . . 
The licnvciis painted with planets, etc., fire, water, wind, 
and mysclfj . . . the whole universe consists of Vishnu.” 
She then proceeds to relate, that at present many demons 
oicmin and harass the region of mortals, and that the chief 
demon, formerly killcil hy Vishnu, had revived in the per- 
son of the cruel King Kansa, at JIatliura. IVhen the gods 
had heard the complaints of Earth, Brahma, at their re- 
quest, explained how Eartli's burden might be lightened j 
and since even liiinsclf and the other celestials were hut 
inqverjonatkms of VHinu (or Narayaua), “ I«t us,” he 
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saj'f*, " repair to tlic nortlicrii t>1iore of tlie Milk) !>ea, ami, 
liavinp glonficil ilari (Vishnu), rcjiort to him nliat i\c lm\c 
lienril. lie ^^ho is the spirit of nil, ami of iihom the luu- 
\crse consists, eonstnntlv, for the sake of Karth, ilcsccwls 
ill a small portion of his essence to establish nghtc’Oiisiic«s 
bcloiv.” The (Joils aeconlmgly repair to Vi«bmi, and ad- 
clrc^s him, partly in the laiiguajje of ibc ^'cdas,* as “mtb- 
ont name or colour, bands or feet, one and inultiform, the 
eye of nil, and ircarerof many alinpes; as fire, tbongb one 
IS varionsly kimllctl, and though unchangeable in essence 
is modified in many ways. To thee. Spirit Supreme ! be 
adoration j Thou assume"! a shape, not ns a consequence of 
lirtnc or of i ice, hut for the sole object of maintaming 
piety.” Tlic unborn, universal Mari (Visbnn), being pleased 
nitb tbesc culogiums, asked iiliat they desired, and when 
llrabma explained that the Kartli was oppressed by demons, 
he hade the gods go down to the earth, each m his owit 
l>ortion, and wage war with the mighty Asuras, and for 
himself he promises to become impersonated as the eighth 
child of Vasudcin, ami in that character to destroy the el'll 
Kansa. 

In the meanwhile Vasndcia was true to his promises, he 
had dcliicrcd np all his children to the King, and six bad 
been put to dentil as soon as liorn. The scicuth child was a 
portion of Scslia, who ivasnportion of Vishnu, and this child, 
named 13alarama,ivas miraculously trfinsforrcd to Ilobiiu,an- 
otlicr w ife of Vasudeva. The eighth child was born in prison, 
and was Vishnu, as Krishna. Tlie guanls of the prison w ere 
on this occasion charmed by a spell, and the father enabled 
to ily with his infant to the further sidcof the riicr Jumna, 
* Yislinu Pucana, noU, p dOS 
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nlicre he safely reached an encampment of Gojii', or cow- 
herds, who had come to ^Mathura m order to pay tribute to 
Kansa. the Gopis were jet sleeping, Vasiulcva con* 

trired to exchange his child with that of Nauda, the chief 
of the Gopis; and conscqneutly when Nanda’s wife awoke, 
she found the little Krishna, and rqoiced at haring a lx>\ 
as black as the dark lca\cs of tfic lotus. 'I’asudcvn’s \nfe. 
llohini, was one of this tnbe, and the brothers w ere con<5e. 
qucntly brought up together, aud became constant compa- 
nions, although ignorant of their real birth and close rela- 
tionship. 

Vasudewa was howc\er vcr>' uneasy so long ns the Gopis 
remained bring in their waggons on tlic banks of the 
Jumna, and going once more to Nanda, he urged that 
after the yearly tribute had been paid it was not safe for 
men of projicrty to tarry near the Court. " Up, Nanda ! 
quickly, and set off to your pasturcsl” and accordingly, 
their goods being placc<l in their waggons, the cowherds 
returned to their lillagc, called Ookula. 

Krishna occasionally startled the comnninity by amazing 
feats of strength ;* as on one occanou when put to sleep in 
a little bed hcnc.ith a waggon, lie kicked up his feet, upset 
the I chicle, and broke in consequence a whole set of pots 
and pans. lie and his brother were in fact most trouble- 
some children, creeping everywhere amongst dust and ashes 
and getting into the cow-i>cns amongst the calves to pull 
their tails; and when lic<l to a large mortar to keep him 
quiet, Krishna ran off with it and pulUri «lown a couple of 
trees, laughing and showing his little white teeth at tlio-.c 
wwikb.g.-gwjwc-. U'lwiy, 

• VulntH I’ortna, notr, p, .V* 
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Kri'ihna Iwcamc a Ind, he had a long and arduous contest 
with a Fcrpcnt, which, ending sucrcssfidly, is a favourite 
subject with Hindu artists On another occasion his bro- 



ther Balarama fought a demon who had mingled iu tiicir 
bojnsh sports: the game consists of jumping with both 
feet at once, two boys tc^ctlicr, and the one who liolds out 
longest, or comes first to a given point, is victor, and the 
vanquished then carries him on Ids shoulders.* 

At the conclusion of the rainy sea'ion, when the shies 
were bright with stars, the licrdsmen were busily engaged 
in preparing a sacrifice for Iiidra; but Krishna, rcsolring 
to put the king of the celestials into a passion, persuaded 
Nanda to worship mountains and cattle, and have nothing 
to do with Indra. “ Kinc,” he said, “ are our support ; 
we have neither fields nor houses; we wander about hap- 
• Vi*hnu Fiuaiia, mo/f, p 818. 
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pily where we list, travelling in our waggons ; we arc then 
bound to worship the mountains and offer sacrifices to 
cattle. What have wa to do with Indra?" Offciings of 
curd, milk, and flesh were in consequence presented to the 
mountfun, and then the worshippers circumambulated the 
cows and bulls, who bellowed as loud as roaring clouds. 
Indra's anger broke forth in a furious tempest, which lasted 
seven days and seven nights, but Krishna protected the dis- 
tressed community by plucking up the mountain and Iiold- 
ing it aloft as an umbrella until the tempest ceased, nhen 
he planted it again upon the earth.* Upon witnessing these ' 
marvels, the herdsmen wished to render worship to Krishna, 
but ho desired them not to inquire into his nature, but to 
be contented that he lived among them as a friendly rela- 
tive. Ho next amuses himself amongst the Gopis, or young 
damsels of the tribe: he begins by singing sweet low 
strains, such as women love, and the girls all quit their 
homes, approach, and arc entranced. 

At about this period the cruel King Kansa gets informa- 
tion that Krishna is the eighth child of Vasudeva, w’hom he 
believed he had killed when an infant, aud from whom it 
was predicted he u ould meet Ins death. He sent therefore 
for one of his nobles, and told him coufidcntly that two vilo 
boys, portions of Vishnu, had been bom amongst the Gopis 
for the express purpose of destroying him, and he bade the 
Yadu chief go to the settlement and bring them to jrathura, 
on the pretext of their being present at tlic festival of arms 
to be celebrated at the lunation. During the trial of amis, 
he intcutlcd to oppose the ymiths to lib most cxpcricnceil 

• .V KwartaWa r<!rn.“^ntati<in of ttu* oecun open tJio ulpturrU rocl« of 
Mrtimbalipur — WUion’s Vi*Jmu I’anas, p 527 
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boxers, and if not lima destroyed to send liis clepliant 
against them ; and lastly, his design nas to seize upon the 
flocks and herds of their supposed fathers, for the Gopis, he 
says, ha\c alnays been his foes. The Yadii chief accepts 
the commission, but secretly rejoices in having thus an 
opportunity of beholding a form of Vishnu. “ I shall,” he 
says, “see /ve^oi'«, ivho is without beginning or end; by 
worshipping w horn w ith a hundred sacrifices Indra obtained 
the sovereignty over the Gods. Hari, whose nature is im- 
known to Brahma, Indra, etc., he who is all and is pie- 
sent to all, he, the unborn, wlio has preserved tliis world 
in the various forms of a fish, a tortoise, a boar, a horse, 
a lion, glory to that being whose deceptive adoption of 
father, son, brother, friend, mother, relatoc, the world is 
unable to penetrate ! Glory’ to lum who is one ^vith true 
knowledge, who is inscrutable, and through whom, ecateil 
in his heart, the Yogi crosses the wide expanse of worldly 
ignorance and illusion! I put my trust in that imborn, eter- 
nal Hari, by meditation on whom man becomes the repo- 
sitory of all good things.” On another occasion, the same 
person makes an address to Vishnu, from irhich the follow- 
ing are extracts : — 

* Salutation to thee art unifonn and manifold! . • • Salu- 
tation. to thee who art tnith and the essence of ohlatious ! Saluta- 
tion to thee whose nature is unknown, who art beyond pruneTal 
matter, who existed in five forms, as one with the faculties, with 
matter, with the living son], with supreme spirit 1 Show favour to 
me, whether addressed as Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, or the IJte- ^ 
adore thee whose nature is indescnbable, whose purposes are in- 
scrutable, whose name even is nnknown ; for the attributes of hind 
or appellation are not applicable to thee, who art That. • • • But as 
the accomplishment of our objects cajwot be obtained except through 
some specific form, thou art termed by ns Krishna, Ach 3 'nta, Ananta. 
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or Vislmn. ... To Inin ivlio is one nitii true knowlodgo, irbo is 
and is not perceptible, I bow. Glory be to bim,tIio lord Vnsu- 
deva!’ ” 

Three other names are added, it being customary for wor- 
shippers of A'^islmu to address him as identical with his 
brother, his son, and hi.s grandson, and the names usually 
given arc Krishna, Snlararon, Pnidyurana, and Anirudha.* 

Krishna’s visit to Mathura ended of course in the death 
of Kansa ; hut it is unnecessary to follow all the strange 
jumhle which it mahes, of Krishna as Vishnu, and Krishna 
sporting with men and maidens. On one occasion he of- 
fended the King of Benares, who worshipped Siva, and 
SlvR scut in consccpience a vast aud formidable female, 
like flame out of fire, blazing with ruddy light, and willi 
fiery radiance streaming amidst her hair. Angrily she 
called to Krishna and departed to Dwaraka. Kiishna was 
playing at dice, and, seeing the apimrition, said to UU discus, 
"Kill this fierce creature whose tresses are of plaited fire." 
The fiend terrified fled to Benares, but the discus pursued, 
aud, consuming the King nod all Ids forces by its radiance, 
aflenvards set fire to the city, in which the magic power of 
Siva had concealed herself. 

Slauy stories arc told also of liis marriage with Kiikmi- 
mi, daughter of a king of Bcliar, and of his wild music and 
dancing with Badha and the Gopis. These arc favonrile 
subjects of poems, from one of which Mr. Griffith gi\es ns 
the following plca-sing \cr«c8. Nawda, Krishna’s footer- 
father, « the first speaker : — 

" Go, gentle Kadba I seek thj* fearful love ; 

Busk arc the " oodlauils, black llw aky above ; 


* Vi->1inu Ikmn-u note, |i. 
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Bnng thy dear wanilerer homo, and bid liim root 
His weary Lead upon tliy faitliful breast ' 

A pitying maiden then reveals that Knslina is near at 
Land, and says, — 

In this love-tide of spring, when the spirit is glad, 

And the parted — ^yes, only the parted — are sad, 

Thy lover, thy Krishna, la dancmg m glee 
It'ith troops of young maidens, forgetful of thee. 

’* The season is came when the desolate bride 
"Would woo with laments her dear lord to her side. 

When the rich-laden stems of the Yakul bend low 
'Keatli the clustering flowers in the pride of tbeir glow : 

In this love-tide of spring when the spirit is glad, . . . 

TMne own, thy dear Krishna, is dancing in glee, 

He loves his fair partners and thinls not of thee.” 

Badha’s image however lingered in Lis breast, and tUssatis* 
fied amid Lis dancing, “ be sought liis faithful love, and 
mourned liis darling in the shady grove.” But she was no 
longer there, and he sings,—- 

" She is fled, she is gone ! Oh, bow angry was she 
When she saw the gay sbepberd-girls dancing with me 1 
ObJ bow could I speab to ber? bow could I dare 
Kntieat ber to stay and to pardon me there t 

Ob, Hari! nle Hari! lament thee and mourn, 

Tliy lady has left thee, has left thee in scorn ! 

■' How bright m ber anger sbo seems to me now. 

With ber scom-flasbing glance and her passiou-areb’d bro" • 
And her proud trembling eye in my fancy I see, 
lAe the lotus that throbs ’ncatb the wing of the bee 
Oh, Hari ! vile Hari ! lament thee and mourn, 

Tljy fair ono has left thw-, has left thee in scorn J” 

Krishna’s life appears to Lave closctl amid civil feuds; 
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for Uc is said to have assisted in destroying liis native city 
of Dwaraka, and to have migrated witli the remnant of the 
Yadava tribe to tlic Punjab, and finally to have received his 
death from a hunter, who shot liim whilst absorbed in con- 
templation under the trees of a lonely forest. 




CHAPTER Vr. 


“For, Lko tho rometV waj through iiidiutc »|i iw, 

Stretches tlic IfHig, untrartlVil jmtii of light 
Into the depth of age* ” — Ubtant 

Our tvay has now been threaded hastily, but nictbodicalh » 
tbroiigU the tlircc marked periods of iVneient India; and m 
concluding fliis sketch of those great periods, it only re- 
mains for us to indicate the onwartl progress of the sclicnu^^ 
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winch thru originated. Tlircc privilegnl castes and one 
subordinato we have seen as the intention, but now we 
read, “ In tlic present day the only one of the original castes 
extant is the Brahman; the Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra 
are extinct; and the innumerable castes nliich arc now 
met with arc in part the representations of the ancient 
mixed castes, but in a still greater degree arc the progeny 
of later times, and distinctions unauthorizedly assumed by 
the people themselves.*^* E\-cii Brahmans arc very differ- 
ent to what was intended ; for whilst men of this caste arc 
often poor and illiterate, and obliged to support thcmsches 
by the work of their hands, men of Ion caste arc frequently 
the influential religious guides of socicty.t 
And also, "the Kshatriya caste is extinct;” that is, 
Kshatriyas no longer exist ns a divisiou of society. The 
uliolc country of Uajputana claims to be inhabited by Ksha- 
triyas j but if such claims were admitted, Kshatriyas would 
he changed from a caste into a tribe; and the fact still 
remain, that soldiers, and even Ilajas, m.ay he and usually 
arc without the sacrificial thread with which Ksliatriyas 
were originally invested. Tlic third pririlcgctl caste, the 
Vaisyas, arc no longer licanl of; and Sudrns arc more 
ch.nigcd than c\cu Brahinaii'?. Instead of being serfs, as 
was intended, they arc a small independent race or family, 
proud of their lineage. Kings of Magadhn have been Su- 
dru3, tlie whole nation of Slahratta is Sudra, and in many 
parts of India writers and arti«ts arc exclusively Stidras. 
The nrahmanical system of caste li.as therefore provtxl a 
failure ; failing to rnainmin nobility, but fixing fast the fet- 
ters of licreditarv self-imi»ortaiice. 

' IT. II. Oifonl [sSJl. 
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The cflcct of Brahraanical regulations upon women may 
be considered more at length, for the position of women 
lias cTCr been one of the most remarkable features of social 
life in India. The Code of Mann gives woman no inde- 
pendence; she belongs to father, brother, or husband, “and 
neither by sale nor desertion can she be released.”* So 
long as the husband lived and loved, the irife’s happiness 
required no more; but under any circumstances she had no 
resource, and if he died she was required to live in a state 
of a.scctic penance for the benefit of bis discmlxidicd soul, 
and in the hope of securing to herself a place in his man- 
sion of eternal hliss. And lichold the consequence; “many 
Kooliii Ilrahnians marry ten or fifteen irives for the sake 
of money, and ncicr see the greater number of them after 
the day of marriage.” Tlxry wasli, scour, ami cook hy night 
and hy day, and “ arc treated worse than the inferior ani* 
malsj” and uhen the Imsband dies, the chief wife is bound 
down with bamboos and bunicd upon his funeral pile. Here 
is the moral ! The law tnakc^ woman the property of man, 
and her fate is slavish drudgery whilst he lives, and death 
upon his funeral pjTc when he dies! But nature has not 
entirely succumbed to law, and the fine free woman’s cha- 
racter of the Sanskrit epics li.xs not been uniicrsallv snp- 
prc^scil in India. Colonel Slccman gives a most touching 
account of u Ilindii ivoman whom he had known tqion the 
hanks of the Nerhudda ; she was the w idow of a Bralnnmi 
of u numerous and highly respectable family, and Ix’ggc'i 
]tcimission to burn herself with the l)Otly of her hu»banil. 
This Inring rcfti-cil, and n guanl placed to ensure olxsliciicc, 
I'lio sat down by the «lgc of the water and nTu*ctl fix*!- 
♦ (\xl* of lisnu. r1i I£>s, fC., HI, S7. 
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The family were urgcjit that she should rcturii'liorac if she 
could not get permission to be burned, for uhilst she rc- 
mamed fasting on the hare rock the law required that they 
should likewise fast; but neither children nor grandchildren 
could induce her to relent, although she was certain of re- 
spect and kindness from them if she lived. From Tuesday 
the 2-lth Novemher, 1829, when her husband died, until 
the Saturday following, did she sit imino\able, and then 
Colonel Slccman believed it his duty to withdraw the pro- 
hibition. lie rode to the spot and spoke to her ; her mind 
was firm and collected, and she said that her determina- 
tion was to mix her ashes with those of her departed hus- 
band, and she should wait until he gave permission, assured 
that God would in the meanwhile sustain her life, although 
she dared not cat or drink. Lookiug at the sun then 
rising over a beautiful reach of the Kerbudda n\cr, she 
said calmly, " Jly soul has been for five days \vitli my 
husband’s near that sun; nothing but my earthly frame is 
left, and this 1 know you will in time suffer to be mixed 
unth the ashes of his in yonder pit, because it is not in your 
nature or your usage wantonly to prolong the miseries of a 
poor old woman.” After much conversation, she convinced 
Colonel Slecman that religion alone iropclled her. “3fy 
soul,” she repeated, “ is with Oroed, and my ashes must 
here mix uith his.” Colonel Slecman could make no im- 
pression on her, either by prombing wealth and honour if 
she lived, or suggesting the displeasure of Go\emmcnt to- 
wards her children if she were burned. She held out licr 
atm, saying, " My pulse has long ceased to beat, my spirit 
has ilqiaticd, and I have wotbvwg left, bwt a Uttlc earth, 
which I desire to mingle with the ashes of my husband. I 
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shall suffer nothing in bnrniug, and if you would have 
proof, order some fire, and you shall sec this arm consumed 
without my feeling pain.*' Colonel Slceman asked her 
when she had first resolved upou being a Suttee, and she 
said it Avas thirteen years ago, when bathing in the river 
near the spot on Avhich she then sat; and the idea fixed itself 
ill her mind as she looked at the splendid temples before 
her, erected by the different branches of her family over the 
ashes of their relatives who had from time to time been 
burned as Suttees. The Colonel thought it unjustifiable 
any longer to resist her determination ; but he required 
from her chief relations a formal written agreement that no 
other member of their family should ever attempt the same. 
Tie also prohibited the building of any temple on tbe sjiotj 
but unfortunately, during his absence, his post ivos held by 
a Resident unacquainted irith the circumstances, and a com- 
memorative temple was erected.* 

One of the most illustrious characters in native Indian 
history' is Alia (or more correctly, Ahalya) Bhyc, a woman- 
pious, compassionate, clever, and energetic — who goi cmed 
the country with so much wisdom and firmness that her su- 
premacy was acknowledged by all the surroimding stales: 
but she was a Maliratta, and owed her independence of 
character to the free though turbulent cliaractcr of her na- 
tion. "When the daughter of Alia Bhyc lost her husband, she 
desired to bum licrsclf upon his funeral pile. Unlike an 
orthodox Hindu, Alia Bhyc remonstrated and cndcavourcil 
to dissuade her daughter; but the touching reply of the 
young uidow was, ^‘You arc old, mother, and a few years 
cni\ your pions Vifc. My husband and ray only tlnW 
• * Il.imblo*,’ Inr Ocloiirl SL'Cmsii, t h. ir. 
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are gone, and then you follow; life will be insupportable 
to me; but the opportunity of terminating it with honour 
will then have passed/^* 

But wliilst Hindu women of the present day are chiefly 
rcroaxkable for helpless snhmission and frivolity, the women 
of the free Bheels, who inhabit hills and forests, are men- 
tioned with much interest by Sir John Malcolm and others 
labouring successfully for their advancement. The foUow'- 
ing ti>ort anecdote shows a generous courage and self- 
reliance wholly wanting under Brahmanical inatitutions.+ 
During the e.ramination into the giiilt of Nadir Singh, a 
fourteen years of age was examined, whose father and 
husband had been instruments in committing the raurdei' 
of which he was accused. She was asked if they put tho 
deceased to death; “Certainly they did,''^ was her firm 
reply; " but they acted by the Dhumnee’s (or lord’s) order. 
She was told this did not clear them; for that It waa not 
an affray, but a deed committe<l in cold blood. “Still,” 
she remonstrated, “ they had the Dhumnee’s order.” The 
]>crson conducting the examination shook his head, where- 
upon the girl rose from the ground on which she was sit- 
ting, and, pointing to the two sentries who gnarded the 
door, exclaimed with strong feeling,'** These are yonr sol- 
diers; you are their Dhumnee; your words arc thdrlaws; 
if you order them this moment to advance and pat me, my 
mother, and my cousin, who are now before ron, to death, 
would they liesitate in slaying three female Bheels ? If we 
were innocent, would you be guflfT of our blood, or those 

» • Oriental Magazine, rol. L p 117. 

+ Sir Joto Malcolm’s ‘CentraJ C«puiaT. 
the trial, and no(e<l dnun (Lerzpn^oaerat tiisf. 
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faithful men ?’' She then sat down, saying, “ My fatlicr and 
husband are Nadir’s soldiers.” 

Tlic religions of Indm liaTC fared no better than the 
political institutions. The Brahmans tried to debar the 
people from spuitual light, and the people dragged the 
Brahmans down into idolatrous darkness. Popular heroes 
audnild fancies became exalted into duinities, and Si\a and 
Vishnu were hut the forerunners of an ci er-incrcasi»g niy- 
tliological assemblage. Durga is wife to Siva; Kartikeya, 
riding a peacock, son to Siva; Ganesa, a fat man with an 
elephants head, removes difUcuItics, presides over the en- 
trance of edifices, and is invoked at the commencement 
of all undertakings.* But one feels verj’ little encouraged 
to pursue the subject of India’s idolatries, for in general 
they are lamentably debasing, as may be seen in the ce- 
remonies daily enacted, or as may he learned from the 
pages of the mUsionarj' Ward, or the fearful revelations of 
Thtiggism. 

Turning from religion to architecture, we find splendid 
temples arising after the religion had cc.ascd to be sublime. 
'Hie age of the Veda** ha.s left no buildings ; and even the 
Greek*, nho write of India n.c. 300, and who tell U’’ 
cities, gates, towers, and wells, mention no large or public 
Imildiiig. All the known architecture of India dates later 
than the periods of foreign occupation ; and the splendid 
ruins, consecrated to Vislmti or Siva, which arc figurixl in 
the works of Tod and Tci^’»‘«oii, arc supposed to range 
from the fifth or sixth, down to the ninth ccntuiy, a.p- 
The ornamentation of tliC'C temples U singnl.irly licauti- 
ful, as may be seen in the clalxiratc drawings made imdif 
■ HSpliinaoiw, lli-t ini], so 
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the direction of Colonel Tod, and bequeathed by him to the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 



The semicircular panel ornament figured above, the 
Icaf-scroU at the conclusion of Book I., the vases which 
conclude this Chapter and Chapter end the peacock 
panel heading Cliapter V., are all from pillars iu a temple 
at Chectoie,* which Mr. Fci^wson thinks cannot be ear- 
lier than A.D. 727 j whilst the Lcautifal ceilings in Tod's 
Rajastlian arc from temples at Chandravarti, about a.p. 
fi92. It is worth while to make close acquaintance with 
these fine buildings, ami with those at BaroIH and in the 
Moknndava Pass, for they belong strictly to Hindu history ; 
whilst nearly all architecture of later date in India "is so 
mixed up ivitli Slohammedan details as to be scarcely recog- 
nizable at first siglit from that stylc.^t It is not perhaps 
sufficiently remembered in England that some of the most 
celebrated cities in Western India, as Aunmgabad and 

* Tod’s Eajnatlian, toI u. p. 734. 

t Fergnsson’s Ancient Architectore of Huulostan, Prcfice, p. it. and pp. 
33, 31. 3G, pliitcs T Ti ni. and others 
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Dowlatnfwd, nrc"in all llicir liiiildiiigs and forms |)iirc‘Iy 
^^ollammc<lall as llagdad or Dama'scus.”*’ But puttin'; aside 
.Moliamincdan buildiu'p, vitli nliicli we arc not at present 
concerned, wc shall find almost universally that the finest 
temples ill India arc the oldest. For in tliat country, 
Mr. Fergusson says, “all the stylc-s of architecture have 
their history written in decay: of any two huihlinp or 
specimens of art of any sort, if one is more jicrfect or of a 
hi"her class than the other, we may at once feel certain that 
it is also the more ancient of tlic two.”t A« national 
monuments of a difTerent character, we may ixiint to the 
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nomieal pnqwscs''* near Dtllii, which imniortallie the 
A'y^r.t f f' * 
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memory of the Ilaja Jcy or Jaya Sing,* who reigned from 
A.0. 1699 to 1743. The beautiful vignette heading to this 
Chapter is the balcony of Jcy Sing’s Observatoiy at Be- 
nares, which aflfords another memorial of the delight which 
this Emperor took in scientific observations. 

Astronomy is one of those soences which has resisted 
the deadening influences of the last nine centuries, and 
even in these degenerate days can boast of rotaries capable 
of mastering ancient Hindu learning, and of comprehend- 
ing European science, if it be exhibited from a Hindu 
point of view. At a meeting of the Asiatic Society, in 
Calcutta, June 17, 1837, tnoworks were presented uritten 
in the Jlahratta and Hindi languages, by two natBcs, for 
the purpose of explaining the correct system of astronomy 
to their countrymen. After arguing in %ain for eight years, 
Mr. Lancelot Wilkinson bad an opportunity of making 
them acquainted with Hindu astronomical books; and im- 
mediately the real size and shape of tlie earth, and other 
important physical facts, were understood, and conviction 
carried to their minds.* Subhaji Bapu liad the master 
mind which exercised its influence o\er all the other Pun- 
dits. “ He was lost in admiration when he came fully to 
comprehend all the facts resulting from the spherical form 
of the earth ; and when the retrogressions of the planets 
were sho'vn to be so naturally accounted for on the theory 
of the earth’s annual motion, and when he reflected on the 
1 astly superior simplicity and credibility of the supposition 

these ^tstrooomical Buildings is gisen Dr. ITunter m the fifth volume of 
tlie ‘ Asiatic Eese.arches ’ 

• Tliis is supposed by Dr. Kitto to be tbe form of the- dial seen by King 
ITezeiiah, described as the “Steps of Aha*” Buddhists rccloued time by 
«»£•*« (see ante, p 291). IJio form of thrir dull is notindimted 
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tlint the earth had a diunial motion, than that the and 
all the stars daily reiohc roniul the cartli, he hccame a 
zealous defender of the system of Copernicus, lie lamented 
that his life had been spent m niaintaiiiiii^ foolnh faiicit‘s, 
and ppohe with a hitter indication a^rainst all tho-'c of his 
prcilcccssors who had contributed to the wilful concealment 
of the tnitlis that hail once been acknowledged in tlic 
land.”* 

In Metaphysics we ha\c already had occasion to notice 
the ingenuity and persciemncc of Hindu spcciilation.t 0 ^ 
Hindu attainment in nicdidne much al^o might Ik* said, 
asattcstcil by the fiourUhing schools in Calcutta and otlicr 
parts of India. And that India lia.s not lost licr ancient skill 
in arts and mamifactuR*?, we Iiaic had ample evidence in 
the exquisite inu«Vins, embroideries, shawls, and kincol)’*/ the 
dyes anil scents, the magnificent canetl ftiniitiire, the gold 
and slUcr filagree, the troplnes of jewelled arms, and other 
attractions of the Indian Department of our Great Jlxhih’* 
tion in and that of I’aris in 1855 . And when thinking 
of India’s actual attainments and resources, it i« difih'idt to 
refrain from a digression n|Km the magic of railway coni- 
muiiieation ; upon the good which one hojicfidly nnticipat<^- 
ahhotigli oil cfiects l>c fir>t ap|>arctit : we sec iiidcf*! that it 
first unearths and exasperates wild 8 niithnls, hut one lioj’^ 
that it ni.ay bring many gnim>s «f rctirctl I’nndits within 
the influcn«* of Ihin')]K'aii chilixation, although denial the 
rare Hosing of a I/incrlot Wilkinvm as resilient aiiH'iig't 
them. And nligiously, how wide the question! — ’hut we 

• letter f-v-n M r M Uii- f} ttr-u,.* te.’T-l *1 1" - 
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must forbear. Ancient India is our .«ubject, and of Ancient 
India ^Te must take leave, casting one lingering glance \ipon 
its best-lo\ed features. 

IVhcrever man has thought much, find that he has 
by necessity thought much upon religion, for the miud of 
.man seeks for God as surely as the sunflower seeks the sun. 
Ancient Hindus were men of intellect; their institutions 
‘dc\oted a large portion of their society to contemplation, 
and the result is, that religion was ever the strongest point 
of interest in tlieir history. But India’s holy hooks, in- 
stead of being a record of God’s commands or a narrative 
of man's confiding trust, are a mass of heterogeneous tales 
and wild conjectures, in which practical news of duty, 
chiefly negative, alternate with intuitions sublime but eva- 
nescent and theoretical. First, we have seen Brahmans 
capable of sublime thought striving to fetter their fellow, 
creatures with hereditary rank and hereditary occupations. 
Secondly, wc have seeu the democracy of Buddhism sweep- 
ing away Draliraanical institutions and upholding universal 
rights, but, at the game time, blighting the poetry of life 
and literature. And tbinlly, we have seeu a regenerated 
corrupt BraUmauical system triumph over Buddhism, aud 
partially restore the poetry of earlier days, hut fail essen- 
tially in the working of its fourfold system of Caste. 

The old Brahmau was not so wanting in abstract belief as 
in obedience to law and knowledge of God’s will. TJic Bud- 
dhist tried to give the law, but it was law without God, and 
resulted in barren formalism. The Buddhist was republican 
but not spiritual, the old Brahman spiritual but e.xclusive, 
and thus we may compare them widi those terrible insects 
of India known as white ants. Periodically they arc clothed 
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witli \utigs, burst from their dark homes and soar upwards j 
unguided, they fly equally toward sun or lamp or rusliliglit: 
many perish in flame; otbem fall exhausted, "and, craulmg 
home without wings, again become an industrious commu- 
nity, hut incapable of flights toward heaven. And thus we 
close these studies, standing like weather-bound travellers 
on a moimtain-top, — 

** ‘Wrapt aa ia the cloud 
In which hght dwelt before the sun was boni." 
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IS elcor, terse, and Tlgoroas.a 


on.profcssional reader."— Vopmeff /W. 


ZH. 


ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

Dr SYDNEY DODELL, Author of "Balder,” “ The Roman,” dw. 
Crown 8ro, price 5s. cloth. 

'*Sfr.I>ehcll‘l‘Xnglan4IaTtineof War* Is a ot»I adranre upon Ws‘raldof{*i)ot onlyio 
greater distinctness, bet in more toadensed ttrengih “—SjifftoW. 

'• That Sir. DoheU, notiritUslanding hb mistakes, is a poet, ■ England to Time of i' *r Mars 
wltnrse."— /I ffteaa'Lin 

“Ur. Dobell Isa poet, and this Tdame contains proof of tbe tut."— Olvte. 


A RESIDENCE IN TASMANIA. 

Hr CAPTAIN II. BUTLER STONEY, 9Dth Re"iracnt. 
Demy 8ro^ tcUh Plates, Cuts, and a Map, price 14.*. cloth. 


SIGHTS AlH) SCENES IN THE EAST. 


Bt JA5IES BRUCE. Price Ct. cloth. 

“ yr. T.mee ha* arntltn tmeRWMy and nnaBecWly abont lltodo,tan, srlUi aeote**** «t 
remark and ease of expreulon." — .ilien<nm. 

“ ThU book pteacnM tlie bert of (be aocbor'e notes of Ilfo la India, Ceylon, and 
Draeo sees for blmself.and speaks birhbnscIf.wKhiiiQso than cu-slomary plainness."— Amwlser. 


TT. 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF SIR R. PEEL’ 

, Br THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. 

Author of the “ Financial Itistory of Ena'an'I," “ Tnic Latr of 
Population,*' Ac. 

„ , Two Volumes, 8co, price 30d. cloth. 

V* rea.lers.bcf.«. tVy Ulie tn haedtlio Brr«ma} nymoirs of 5ir I»bert Fret. 

■TT^. I I Of sir isooble-iav I la them the staie.runs et^nrlrf ond f-oblle aris are 

“SSr!? ‘ detranor m of • paneryT-.t. This bi.tTs; l.y Is a owk cf 

* “ Clear, amt yrartva.'ly hUefesttrit -—U<uttt ^ 


Works Piihlished hy 

liiloillifi of ^11. Iliifiliiit. 

MODERN PAINTERS, Vol. IV. 

By JOHN BUSKIN, JI.A., 

Imperial 8ro, with Thirty-five Illustrations engraved on Steel, 
and 116 Woodcuts, draton hy the Author, price 21. lOs.cloth. 

" Of the volumeiKliich tir Rudkin i'9i]c<l,ttwrc U prohiibly none that exhibits Ins two 
counterbalaiicliii! faculties of ipcculatton anJ olxtreaMon tn a sisto of «ucl> liitciuB nctiTity 

• • • If tlio rcuder'* entertslnment llapi, lib deference for the nutliof* Immense study and 
knowlcdjio of natural phenomena, and for his cunsquent Judgement In arWusstlcrs, most nse 
considerably lie Mill Hiid that It Is nntvlthoutrcason, not without labour audpreparntion and 
experiment, that Raskin chilma to i-aow when nature la Iruthftilly or untruthfully rendered 

* ■ ■ Considered os an Illustrated Tulnmc.thla bllietnostmuarkablo winch Mr. Rnskln has 

yet issued Tlio plates and woodentaare proftise.ond include numerous drawings of mountam 
form by the author, whleli prove Ur Itiukln to be evacntbilly an artist Keen sight, keen 
feeling, and Keen power of cxpnsslou are the qualities which go to the making of anartist.and 
all these Ur. lluskin poascssis He addslo tiKin a peculiarly subtle turn for theory, hirestlga- 


MODEEN PAINTEES, Vol. HI. 

TFi<7i Eighteen EUistrations drawn hy the Author, and 
engraved on Steel, price 38«. cloth. 



LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING. 


With Fourteen Cuts (troKn Inf ilie Aidhor. Second Fdilion. ' 
Croton Sdd, price 64. Gd. cloth. 

"Mr tonpassWncd— csi>osuJg wiA iWicu^lng some 

of the vices Of our present system of tmUdlng, and exciting W* hearers by strong motives of 
fluty and pleaanre to attend to arcliitectnre — are very snccessful; and. like bis former norks, 
VI dl command public attention Ills style u terse, Tlgorons, and sportling, and bis book la boUi 
oidniated and attractive ” — iconOHWf 

“ ive conceive Ittobolnipossibto that any totelligent persons could listen to the lectuKs, 
r they might differ from tho Jndgntenta aasertid. arid from the general proposiaons lidd 
— — * -n elevating influence and an aroused enlho^sm, which are often r**" 


flowu, without an elevating inflnence and an aroused enlho^sm, which are often more ftiutftil 
in producing true taste and eorvect views of art than Che aonndest historical gencraliisUons 
and the most learned technical crHIdsm fai nblcb the heart and the aenses osrano interest. — 
SfKtalor. 

NOTES ON ini PRINCIPA™'riOTURES EXHIBITED 
iT TEN ROYAL ACADEMY, and ine SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, No. 11.-1850. 

Sixth Edition, tvith Postscript. 8to, price Gd. 

vra. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 

‘ 8co, 2j. tetced. 

“ We vrish that this psinpMet might be largely read by our art-pafrons, and studied by cw 
art<Tttic8 There is much to bo eelleeted from It whi^ to very Imponant to remember. — 
(7kar<fitin. 

THE OPENING OP THE CRYSTAL PALACE: 

Considered in some of its relations to the Prospects of At t. 

8ro, price la , seiced. 

•• An earnest and eloquent appeal for the pirservatioo of the ancient monuments of Cothic 
apchlUctnrc "—Eneluh Chui chman. 

"A wholesome and much needed protest.''— £ra<frr. , 

THE ICING .OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; 

OR. THE BLACK BROTHERS. 

Third Edition, tcUh 22 lUustratians hu RicnAED Dotle. 2d. 6'^- 

“This little fairy tale Is by a msatcr band. Tbeatorrbasaeharming moral, and tbc writing 
Is 10 excellent, that it would be hatdto say irbkh It wfU give most pleasure to, the very *ii>® 
man or tie very simple eh\ii.’'—£jamuter, 

EXAMPLES OF THE ARCTIITECTURE OF VENICE, 

SELECTED ASD DHAWS TO UCASUfrEMEKT FltOM TIIE EDIFICES. 

In Parts of Folio Impenal size, each eontainmg FicC'rtales,andaihort 
Explanatory Text,pTice IL 1». eacA. 

PARTS X TO in. ART rURUSIIED. 

Fifty India Proofs only are taken on Atba Fdlo, price 2/. 2s. each Part. 



Works Published by 


Scqi!nt ‘SSl'fliifis 


RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF 1828-9. 
Bt col. CIIESNEY, BJL, D.C.L., FJl.S. Hard Edition. 
Post Sto, with Maps^prtee I2s. eloOi. 

“ The 0Ql7 work on the auhJeet swted to the nDUteiy reader "—Untied Semce Oaeeile. 

MILITARY FORCES AND INSTITUTIONS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Bt H. BTERLEY THOMSON, of the Inner Temple. Sro, iSs. cloth. 

“ Such a hook u much wanted, and it ccoitams a great meu of information on military topics, 
now nndergolng daily discouion.'' — Eeonomul 

A MANUAL OF THE MERCANTILE LAW 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. ' 

Bt professor LEONE LEVI, Author of “ Commercial Law of 
the World.” 8vo., price I2s. cloth. 


THE LAWS OF WAR AFFECTING 
COMMERCE AND SHIPPING. 

Bt H. BYERLEY THOMSON, of the loner Temple. Second .Bdifton, 
greatl'j enlarged. 8vo,pnee 4s. 6d. boards. 


■ Wtortia of '^r. iitoulicrag. • 

LECTURES ON the ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 
OF THE 18th CENTURY. 

Bt W, M. THACKERAY, 

. AutlioT of « Yan^ Fair,” « The Ncwcomcs," &.c. 

Second Edition. Croxtm ^vo, price \^s. doth. 

“ To Ihoso who attended the lectores, tli© book ihll be a pleasant reminiscence, to others an 
™ .'^he style— clear, Mmoiabc, forcible, ftinlhar. but oerer slorenly, the 

searehlng^okes of isrcaem or irmiy ; too octaaianal dashes of ecnerous *com : the toui-hes of 
, pathos, pity, and tenderness j the morality tempered but neter weakened by experience and 

sympathy , the fehotouiphr&ses.toeslnUng anecdotes, the passages of wlse.practicalTtfioc- 

rTnie^el^'Toikon^fecS^r'^-d^^X^ 

ESMOND. ‘By W. M. Thackbuat, 

^ Second Edition, 3 roZs., Croton 8vo, retZucecZ fo 15s. cloth. 

•‘ Jlr nackeray has selected for bu hero a very mblo type of the corallcr eoftening Into the 
^ century, and for bis herolno one of the sweetest women that e»er 

“*» ReffoeUe painted and Shakspearo wrote The sty lo 
"S^'h^'^tteotUigeTeTr mood— pathetic, graphic, or sarcastic— Of the 

the rose and the RING; or, 'the Histobt o? 
PiiiNCE Ghilio and PniNCE Bdj.bo. 

TT 7-,1 go ^ Br Ms. M. A. TITSIAESIL 

M tin 63 Cu<« drazen by the Author. 3rd Edition, price Ss. 
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Works Published by 


Up How's- 


LEONORA. By tho lion. Mrs.. Maberlt. 3 vols. 

“In the story of ‘Leonora' Mrs Maherly hasdeserfbedthe eareerof an arahitious.heaohfol, 
but unprincipled woman Many of the scones are drawn irlOl great skd, and lirely sketches of 
fiuhionah' e life ere Introdneed ." — Ltitrurf OazttU. ■ 

“ Leonora Is drawn -with more tba" nsnal power. Her pride, her linpcriouswUl, her sins, her 
pnnlshment, and her penitence, are tkilfally wroogfat, and snstain the reader's attcebon to the 


. TU. 

AFTER DARK. Br Wilkie Collins^ 

Author of “Bdsil,” “Hide and Seek," Ac. 2 vols. 

■■ Ur tVilkle Collins tells a stoir veil and fordUy, his stylo Is elminent and picturesdoe, he 
has eonalderahla power of patlios,iuidcrstands theart of constmctlon.and has a keen Insight 
into eharacter " — hnUgKtyn 

“ Tlio tales are stories of^restuie.reell Ttried, and oflen striking In the incidents, or with 
thriJliBg sltnationst and are as ptco«snt tending es a notel reader could desire."— 

“ Mr \\ ilkio Colima takes high rank among the few who can torent a thiilhng story, and tell 
itwithheusfiimpUcWy"— , ,, 
"Mr Wilkie CoUiaspos-iessca a rare faculty: rartdaesnfep. Xo mau Unog better teui a 
story iearfer. 

“•riiCToIumes abound with genuine touches of nature Quarterly Hmev 
“ These stories possats&U the anthor's well knowsdninatieponer."— AVie Qtiarterfy wrfnr. 

Tni. 

AMBERHILL. Br A. J. BAimoircLUTE. 2 vols* 

'•There Is great power In 'AmberhllL' and Ho faults are Ibrgotten In the matatoed excitement 
of theftartatire There are In the l-ook some of the shrewdest sketches of ebarseter we Jiars 
erer met with If wc suppo*a tbe story to bo Uie work of an artist, the leading ebaractm to ee 
usanned.asdher whole career first to last to be shaped by design, wo must regard itasa 
wonderful work of ercatiTe genigs."— /’«ss . , „ 

'•'Ambeihlll' la an exciting book, not belonging to any establuBed school of noTeUnnlMS it 
be the deSatit There Is a treshueos and force, a pelolaui grace, and a warm hearted sasncai 
rein lu 'Amtieihill,' which will give It a ebann to every Uasd noeel reader. The characters on 
vigorously drawn and have cenuiDO Uto in then) 

•• There is piient *>1-1 vi-«.r. .hi. wnw - w 
interest of tbe 
will cultivate .. 

•• 'Ataberhlli' 

wealth, and liisi „ ^ _ 

manding the attention of tbe reader."— ^yrerofor. 


welcotaeit.fnspltecf themorbiilandpamW 

story. The story ta told with great energy and some eloquence If the sntncir 

• — talents, sho maypvodueo somcthlng&r better than ‘AmberhJU'’'—Jt"e”<rOTi. 
appears to beintendedasaksson against weakness of character, * - — " 

* ' religion The -wnler has one great quabtyfor fiction, U 


It of com- 


IX. 


MAURICE ELVINGTON: 

OR, ONE OUT OP SUITS WITH FORTUNE. Ah ADiOBiOGEArnr. 
Edited by 'Wilvkid East. 3 vols. 

“ A very powerfolly wrought etOTT, Passion, natbos, and tragedy are mingled with erti."tic 
skill ir«*ly Diipatch 

" A Mory of English hto in a variety sif phases, which can scarcely tail to Interest the Engus** 


reader “—Exan 


stody of modern life and mauiiers, w r i tte n in a pointed scholarly style, 
f talent."— Xrarfw. 


a work of talent.” — Leader. 


In Preparatiotu 


OLIVER CROMWELL ; a Story op tre Citil Wars. 
By Charles Stewart. 2 vols. 

THE KOUA PASS: 

OR, Enouskuen in tub Highlands. 3 vols. 
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GILBERT, MASSENGER/ By, Holme Lee. 

6s. cloth. ' 

“One of the tpest n«rj!W«j Tro'haee seen Tlie whole tone of the took b healthy s the 
KUtuncnts eto jnst and right, and UiQfeelaiBi«t»ai»®«eohfit.E«otIe,anl true; the delinea- 
tion of chiraeter b clear, and the style is fmh,fl«irlng,«iraple, and correct*'— £conoinu» 

•* The subject is handled with sln^lar delicacy and trothfiilaeis."— Jj-oiniecr. 

“ A condensed and pon erfoUy written story *■ — dticairiifli, 

"A work of remarlahie skill and power ’‘—Sptc(a(«r, 

*‘Tbe story enthrals and edillea rcada-.t—^OMe. 

THORNEY HALL.’; By Hours Lse.* Gs. cloth. 

“ There la much qniet power erinced In •Thontey Hall,' combined with a thoronghly healthy 
and mrigoratlng tone of thought Jt deeetops the pracbeat hermsav that ties la the jnost 
nnromaatlc dntiea of daily liie. The itory W ettrcmely niteiesfang ’•—Alhenerum 
“ Few who read thb tale but will ftel t^t ibcj arc reading: somethin' tme, and that they 
tare known tlie characteta " — Guardian 

“A story which insthins to the endsonndoggiosaninterestQiat Ibw wflllesreftttndnished “ 
— i/crnlatl CTirm Kit, 

MT FIRST SEASON. By Beatrice Retnoujs, 

Edited hy the Author of “ Charles Auchester" and “ Counterparts.” 

lOd. 6d. cloth. 


le story uingenioos, spirited, and wendesefoped, the dialogue syarUes with talent, and 
iges an crowded wnh satmckl sktUhing, and tioM, tlent tnwhUbohs et hie and 
ebaneter, drawn with artistic shiu.''— /V «m 

A LOST LOVE. By AsirroB© Owen. lOf. Bd. cloth. 

” A tale at once mosing and wintun?, natiinl and reeaanbe, and certain to raise all the Sner 
tympaUues of the reader's Harare its deep, par* eenttinrDt, Mrninbla style and eompautioa, 
eriU wm for it a lasting place in kngUsb ScUon, as one of the truest and most tonchlng pictvts 
erer drawn of woman s loro "—Prtu 
■“A Lost Lora’ is a story full of grace and genius.”— dfhenwm. 

"A striking and ongin-U story, a work ofgeDins and tensibUi^.’— ^oturdoy Itenev. 

" A OoTBl of great genius Qvarteriy fleneie 


|»it!iinar|h’s Wcijlin. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY EXE5IPLART FOR 
PIETY AND CHARITY. 

Post 8i'o, icith Portraits^ price 12j- m cmlossed cloth, gilt edges. 

“Aiaore noble and dlgnlded tribute to the nrtnes of her Kxweean scarcely Imagine than 
this work, to wblcb the giRcd authoress has brought talents of no ordinary range, and, more 
than all, a spirit of eminent piety “^-^wrcA c/'X'iipAriwd Qnarfertjr Amor. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE dueiso the ISth CENTURY. 
2 vols. Pose Stro, tciih £ighe Portraifs, 22s. in emhossed cloth. 

" Hiss Kavanogh has tmilertaken a Mlicate task, and she has jerformed rt on the whole wUh 
dlscretjon and iodgment. Uer Tointnes nisy lie on any dnoine-rootit table without Kanda], 
and may be read by all hut her youngest couxitiy wuusea without nak.” — Quarftrly Aerteie. 

GRACE LEE. Br Jpua KArANAOH. 

3 vols. Post 8co, price 31s. Crf. clothe 


A remarkatlo Action, abounding in ro 


i"— Jfomiay Patl. 



‘SEoiiIis of fl^urrfr §tll 


VILLETTE. By Ctomb Bell. 

New Edition, in One Volume, Croton 8 vo, 65. cloth. 

“This novel amply instains the fame oftheaaBwof'/aae Eyre’ anil ‘Shirley’ as an original 
ana powerful wnter."— Ejomlnw 

SHIRLEY. Bt CntREn Bell. 

Crovm Stw, 6s. cloth. 

“Tha peculiar power which was so ereatly admired in ‘Jane Eyto' li not absent from ttis 
book It possesses deep mterest. and an IreeaistiWe grasp of reali^. There art Kenes which, 
for strength and delicacy of eootioB, are not transceod^ in the range of English flebou. — 
Examtner. 

JANE EYRR By Ctjureii Bell.' 

Fifth Edition. Croton 8eo. 6s. cloth. 

'“Jane Eyre' is a rejnarkablo prodnetloo Freshness and originality, truth ind passion, 
singular felicity In the description of natural scenery, and in the nnalysatlon of hnroan thought, 
enable this tale to stand boldly out from the mass, and to assume its own pLiee in tho bnght 
field Of romantic litcratuco 

tVUTHEKING HEIGHTS ani) AGNES GKEY. 

Bt ELLIS AWt> ACTON BELL. 

With a Biographicai Notice of both Authors, by CmtiiEa Bell. 

Croton 800, 6s. cloth. 

POEMS. By CcRREit, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 

4 s. cloth. 


StiiltiDt ®iDpnt’H 

NANETTE AND HER LOVERS. 

Crown Svo, 5 s, cloth. 

“ Wo do not retneniber to have met with so pcrthct a wwk of bterary art as ‘ h’anetm ftr 
many a long day i or one in which every cbarsclcr b so thoroughly worked out m so snort a 
Space, and the Interest concentrated with to much effect and tmthfuiiiess.’’ — itnfoaffid. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS 

.BARNS TAR KE. 

Crown Svo, 6 s. cloth. 

“A story possessing an Interest so tenaciofis that noons who commences it will easily le»r 
tho perusal nnflnished." — Standard. 

■' A book of high aim and nnqucstiODsble power."— feoaimer. 

THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 
eVoirn 8ro, 5 s, cloth. 

‘•TheplcasanlcattalawehavcreadfornionyndnT. Ub aatory ofthe TVitbr and ftwfaW 
days, and b very fitly oswlafcd wUb that lime of LngUsh literature by Its m^ly 
direct, nnalTccud manner of wrltlng.andnlcclymaoaged, well-lnniednarraaTe The<le«ri“ 
tlons am excellent i some of tho country patat^ to as fresh as a landscape by Constaolo, or an 
Idyll by Alfred Tennyson."— fjaoiiorr. 

the school foe dreamers. 

. . ‘ Crown Sco, 5 s, cloth. 

',-*I’®*^rfalandikllfnt1y.writtcn book. totenMIoahow the mischief and danger of follow, 
ing InuglnaUon liutcad of Judgment la the prwtfcal business of life."— /Werorjr (Jautti. 
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Oricnial. 

TIfE ClrtNESE AND TItEIK IlEBELEIOXS, 

WITH AV r.SSAY oy CIVIMZATIOK. 

Ur THOMAS TAYLOU 5H:aDOAVS. 

One md; Volume, 8co, ictlh ^^apa, price 18^. cloth. 

** In Dili bmk ba ani'ionlelriliiaiit-' i*i0>rm4tioa Cblni.uiJ ila'rrKnib K 

frnitalnt S*-ar oii lirt nf trntli Mr. MrfcVnt lurjTOlacril irlilfh ar»rr»t V) 

(•* •lu-t.ril br a)| whfl voulil Cain c (nie ai>|>rr(Uikii> Dilnw cbarirtLr. lai^nnaUan b >ma 
I bfOBiI-<'a«t enrT paj.'e “ — 

“Ttb Imtnictlra Wume con*»*« »llh «lran>Mi aal aerwvx tfi« Iro# tharartfr lb* 
•orlalani bnlllirsi ln>titall>n<iof CMQa.and U>«nu(ain<arwt Riannfn o<lhi‘CMnrn i It aTurili 
a cotailere cotnjrfvUatn a( tba ChUxi* Lniitre Tbe cbola of tlte pnlitlral crocrabiiv and 
a iinliil.tratlra tn vhinrrf of liia rnrtdra it dnontcd, and Uis li coiT and | rvtiral voritnir of 
W.» i.liiTi»*arUti>oratj,“— y&trrtrr. 

TIIK CAUYKUY, KISTN'AH, AXD GODAVEin': 

Being ft IJcjort on tlio ^\'orl:9 con»lnict«l on tlio«c BiTcru for 
ilic Irrigation of ProTince^ in llio Vrt'iJency of Madras, 

Br 11. BAlUl) SMITH, r.r,.S., TA.C 0 I. Bengal Knginwrs, ke., he. 
In tlemy 8r(>» trilA IB 7’/a«j, price 28j. cloth. 

“ A mn t pwtii H tni InSoiTtHsf fo*a»a»itf 

THE nniESA TOPES;or, IICDDDIST MosniEMR of 

Central India. 

Bt MAJOn CUXyi.SOHAM. 

One I'oIwwK*, Sco, rrith Tltirty-three Plntct, price 3ftj. cloih. 

"OfUioTpfftafTWl U T»rV>>« i«rttetinll» iun>e kits yStllpJ v. t*ft* biwatolfla. 
roftai I bitnsntt 'in at Uit* of {■'lita. ofrutd t>r >!«;<« Caealnchan an-l Urat- ila'wf t an } 
• hb*! an> > 1 <‘*n 1 'r'l, «i(s an aMvluxa of cvWu U,a>tnin<w, la C>ii Bfnt 

liibfr*! Hi t»ik Aj'ett/trr. 

TUAYELS AKI) APVEKTUUES IN ASSAM. 

Bt MAJOU JOII.V UfTLKB. 

One Volume 8co, teith Plates^ price 12*. cloth. 

"TIAttolsiTio It snaiaalt/ to rtoallnc an CitoTTtt oa an Caitrni lahbot l!b 

illuttnlr'llr tbotef Undvaft^ SsvM aa I aniviaiib-t /Wu 



16 f^orks Published by Smithy Elder ^ Co. 


^Tistcllititniiiis, 

TRAITS OF AISIERICAN INDIAN’ LIFE. Post 8ro, Is. cl 
ROWCROFT’S TALES OF THE COLONIES. F^th 
Edition. 6s. cloth. . 

GOETHE’S CONVERSATIONS WITH ECKERMANN. 

Translated by Joto Oxekfotid. 2 Vols. post 8ro, 10s. cl 
CHORLEY’S MODERN'GERMAN MUSIC. Ttoo Vols., 
Post 8vOj price 218. cloth. ' 

DALLAS’S POETICS t AN ESSAY ON POETRY. 

Crown 8rOj price 9s. cloth. ■ • 

HUGHES’S DtJTIES OF JUDGE ADVOCATES. Post 
8i'o, 7s. cloth. 

POEMS. By IViLLtAM Bell Scott. Foolscap 8vo, with 
27iree Plates, price 5s. cloth. 

POEMS. By Walter R. Cassbls. Foolscap 8ro, price 
Ss. 6d. cloth. 

GARLANDS OF VERSE. By Thohas Leigh. Foolscap 
8vo, 6s. cloth. , 

THE BRITISH OFFICER; his Posmox, Dvties,^ 
Emoluments, and PumLEGES. By J. H. Stocquilsb- 
Post 8i’0, 15s. cloth extra. 

the' NOVITIATE; ’ on. The Jesuit in TnAiNiKO. Bv 
Andrett Steinuetz. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 5s, cloth. 
A CONVERTED ATHEIST’S TESTIMONY^TO THE. 
TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. ; Fourth Edition. 
Foolscap ^VQ, priee^s, cloth. 

elementary .WORKS ON SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

Uniform in Foolscap 8ro, half-bound. 

I.— OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOJIT. U. Sd. 
ir.— FHOGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 1*. 6tf. 

ILL— INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 2*. 

IV. — QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS Os the AERA^CF1IESTS aSD 
Relatioks of Sociai. Life. 2*. Od , 

V.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 2ff. ■ 

A^sii-v iVHEKt xaT? TVHAT mourn: 1 'ID 
Ac. ' Js sewed, 

GREEN’S BRITISH MERCHANTS’ 'ASSISTANT. 

' CO^AIKIAO: . 

Paet L— TABLES OF SiaiFLE INTEREST at 3. SJ. 4, 4i, and 5 per cent. 

Pam LL— tables OF INTEREST ON KSCHEQUER BILLS, at from 

to 3J(f. per cent, pear diem. . ' _ 

Past In —TABLES OF ENGLISH & FOREIGN STOCK.’BROKEBAGE. 

COilMISSrON. FREIGHT, UreURANCE, Ac. ' 
iloyalQvo, I?. 11s. Gd. c7ofA. {EachpwrtmayhehadsepaTatehj.) 

London! Prliited liy SmTB.Ftpga ft Oo . 15 . Old Dailty ' 


